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FOREWORD 


In accordance with the intention expressed in the preface 
to the first part I give here an explanation of the contents 
of this part. The translation covers the whole of the first 
fourteen cantos, supplying the lacunae of the Sanskrit text 
from the Tibetan translation, for whose correct interpreta- 
tion I rely on the Chinese paraphrase. For the understanding 
of these passages missing in the Sanskrit I am heavily indebted 
to Dr. Weller’s pioneer version and trust that in the few 
points where I differ from him my rendering is an improvement, 
not a darkening of counsel, 1 The result probably reproduces 
A4vaghosa’s meaning with a fair degree of accuracy, hut would 
undoubtedly require modification in detail if tlio original were 
to como to light. My translation is a pedestrian affair, designed 
to be read with the text and to explain its meaning, not to 
transmute its spirit and literary quality into an alien tongue. 
Nor does it follow any rigid principles ; where the constitution 
of the text or its oxacl significance are open to doubt, I have 
preferred a literal rendering, but allow myself a freer hand 
where the going is firmer. Despite innumerable divergencies 
in detail, the greatness of the debt I owe to the late Professor 
Cowell’s translation, which still holds its own, will be apparent' 
to anyone who cares to make the comparison. Of the other 
translations I have derived most help fron/that by Formiohi ; 
though an occasional tendency to let ingenuity degenerate 
into fantasy has led to its being judged at times with unmerited 
harshness, its criticism of earlier attempts to elucidate difficul- 
ties are usually acute and deserving of careful examination. Of 
the two German translations, Cappeller’s is too free to he of 
much help in the task I set myself, and Schmidt’s, though 

1 The numbering of the verses in Canto xiv differs from Dr. Weller, who 
includes the spurious verse after verse 20 and believes in the original existence 
of another verse between my verses 70 and 71. 
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scholarly, suffers from inadequate study of the material. The 
four Indian editions of the first five cantos have provided me 
with useful hints in places, especially in those points which 
often escape the eyes of European scholars. 

In the notes I endeavour to mention all substantial 
difficulties of text and interpretation ; for, though regard for 
the expense involved in the printing of full discussions have 
often deterred me from dealing at the length I should have 
liked with many matters and have caused me to dispose sum- 
marily of the opinions of other scholars which were worthy 
of better treatment, it seemed to me that the best service 
I could render to future workers on the poem was by careful 
selection to focus attention on those points which really call 
for serious consideration. A number of references to parallel 
passages, drawn from all departments of Sanskrit and Pali 
literature, are given, partly because it is only by careful study 
of them that Asvaghosats exact place in the history of religion 
and literature can be determined, and partly because the 
translator must not only make senso of his text, but also give 
a sense which conforms with Indian ideas of tho first century 
A.D. ; particular care has been devoted to choosing for mention 
only those passages which are genuinely relevant. The index 
includes, besides proper names, all those words whose discussion 
in the notes might conceivably be of use to others. Under 
the abbreviations I have gathered together all the modern 
literature known to me which makes the Buddhacarita its 
main subject. 

Finally the introduction makes the first attempt to present 
a complete picture of Asvaghosa based on all the sources open 
to us. As a first attempt its deficiencies are as patent to me 
as they will he to everyone else, and difficulties of finance have 
led me in many cases to allot only a few words or lines to problems 
which would have required many pages for comprehensive 
discussion. On the question of the poet’s handling of legend 
my treatment is utterly inadequate ; on most traditional 
details of the Buddha’s life it will remain impossible to make 
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confident assertions, till the Chinese sources arc made available 
to us on tho lines which Professor Przyluski has adopted for 
the First Council and for the Asoka legend. The thread is 
formed by two main ideas, neither of which lias so far been 
fully accepted. Firstly, I can attribute but small value to the 
traditions preserved in Chinese literature about the poet’s 
life. And secondly, I look on him as a very learned and con- 
scientious man, who was perfectly aware of what he was doing 
and who never knowingly made a wrong or fantastic statement 
about religion, philosophy or legend. If we cannot always 
explain his sayings, we should ascribe this rather to our own 
ignorance of the literature with which he was familiar, and 
it is absurd to expect from liim either the attitude of modern 
higher criticism or a historical knowledge of events in the sixth 
and fifth centuries II. C., which is not to be found even in the 
oldest parts of the Pali canon. Let it at least be counted to 
me for merit, if despite many shortcomings I have been able 
by years of work to bring into clearer relief one of the greatest 
figures of Indian civilisation . 1 

Adderbttry, E. H. Johnston. 

August, 1935. 


1 As the introduction and notes contain a number of references to Cantos 
xv-xxviii of the Bucldhacanta, known to us only from tile Tibetan and Chinese 
translations, I would add that I hope to publish shortly an English version 
of them in a European journal 
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INTRODUCTION 
A&VAGHOSA 
i. Life and Works 


{jOne phenomenon recurs again and again in the history 
of Sanskrit literature, namely that we know nothing certain 
of the lives of its greatest figures beyond what they themselves 
choose to tell us and what is stated in the colophons of their 
works. Asvagliosa is no exception to the rule. While ho is 
silent about himself, the colophons of the three works which 
we know to bo his agree in describing him as Sakctaka, a native 
of Salteba, and as the son of Suvarxiaksi . 1 * * * * Before discussing 
the bearing of these facts, it is best to determine his date with 
such accuracy as is possible. "/.The lower limit given by the 
Chinese translation of the Buddhacarita made early in the fifth 
century A.D. can bo sot back by three hundred years ; for 
Professor Liidcrs holds that the handwriting of blip MS. frag- 
ments which contain all that is left to us of the tidriputra- 
pralcamna must belong to the times of the Rushan kings, 
probably to the reign of Kaniska or HuviskaA Dating by 
palaeography does not always give as assured results as is 
sometimes supposed, but the margin of error in the present 
case cannot be large ; for the MS. was corrected by a Central 
Asian hand, which equally on palseographical grounds may 
be as early as the end of the ICushan era , 8 and it shows signs 
of having been long in use before the overwriting took place, 
so that to impugn the first date means impugning the second 


1 The Sariputraprakarana (, 8BPAW , 1911, 392) has Suvanjalcsiputra, 

shortening the % under Piin., vi. 3, 03 ; the name can only be that of his mother, 

i.e. Suvarnaksi. 

" H. Luders, Bruchsiuclce buddhistischer Dr amen (Berlin, 1911), 11. 

a Luders, op, cit., 15. 
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on© also and it is hardly probable that both should b© 
misleading. 

Two other points afford some indication, though of lesser 
probative value, that the reign of lvaniska should be taken as 
the lower limit. At B ., xii. 115, Asvaghosa writes : — 

VyavasayadvUiyo Hha ... so 5 svalthamulam prayayau. 
Now the commentary on the Ndmasamglti 1 has preserved a 
line of Matrceta running : — 

Vyavasayadvitiyenu prdptam padam anuttaram. 

The connexion between the two is obvious, and the expression, 
vyavasdyadvitiya , is apt m Asvaghosa, because the Buddha 
has just been deserted by the five bliiksus and has nothing 
but his resolution to accompany hnn on tlio march to the 
bod, hi tree ; but Matrceta’s version spoils the point, because 
a Buddha can have no companions in the process of obtaining 
Enlightenment. This view is enforced by B., xiv. 1)9, whore 
Indra and Brahma more appropriately find the Buddha with 
the dharma he had seen as his best companion. Is if not 
clear then that Matrceta has borrowed a phrase from A&va- 
gho§a and turned it into a cliche ? That the former is some- 
what later in date seems to follow also from the stylo of the 
Satapcincdsatka 1 2 ; thus note the fanciful verbs, jaladdya, 
Vainateydya, madhyamdinaya, &akrdyudhdya, of verses 74. and 
75, which suggest some advance on Asvaghosa in verbal tricks. 
He is moreover the author of an epistle to Kaniska, and if 
we accept the latter’s name as authentic, it would follow that 
Matrceta lived in his reign and Asvaghosa before it. I would 
not press this piece of evidence, but, so far as it goes, it suggests 
that Luders’ dating of the MS. of the dramas is at any rate 
not at odds with the probabilities. 

Our other evidence derives from Chinese tradition, which 

1 AK., VI, 144, ad ch. ii, 205, n. 2 , the line is partially presorvocl in verse 
no. 26 in Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, I, 61, the first line running Iti tribliir 
asamkhyeyair evam udijacchata ivaya. 

2 JRAS, 1911, 764V769. 
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associates Asvaghosa both with Kaniska and with the composi- 
tion of the Vibhdsd, the great Sarvastivadin commentary on 
the Abliidharma, said to bo the outcome of a general council 
held in the reign of the Kushan king \ For a later Buddhist 
writer such information would be of value, seeing that the 
Chinese with their more practical minds are intensely interested 
in the collection of historical and personal detail, and that the 
regular intercourse of pilgrims and monks between India 
and China provided sufficient opportunity for obtaining con- 
temporary information. But in this case the traditions are 
far from contemporary and cannot at present bo traced further 
back than the end of the fourth century A.D. ; they are at 
hopeless variance among themselves regarding the poet’s 
actual date and present him as a figure of romance, not as a 
sober historical personage. In considering the association 
with Kaniska we must allow for the tendency to couple the 
names of great writers with great kings. One Indian scholar, 
it is true, has seen in the mention of Atreya at B., i. 43, a 
reference and compliment to Caraka, the legendary physician 
of Kaniska ; but little weight attaches to so problematic a 
suggestion. Moreover the internal evidence of the extant 
works makes it somewhat doubtful whether they could have 
been written in the Kushan kingdom. For while Brahmanical 
literature represents that dynasty as hostile to the Brahmans 1 2 , 
Asvaghosa writes for a circle in which Brahmanical learning 
and ideas are supreme ; his references to Brahmans personally 
and to their institutions are always worded with the greatest 
respect, and his many mythological parallels are all drawn 


1 The Chinese traditions have been discussed in a series of important 
papers by S. Levi in the JA spread over many years, of which the chief are 
1896, li, 444 : 1908, ii, 57 : and 1928, ii, 193. References to incidental mentions 
by other scholars will be found m these papers. For a list of the Chinese 
authorities on the Asvaghosa legend see J A, 1908, ii, 65, n. 2. 

2 For this see K P. Jayaswal in JBORS, 1933, 41£E. , though he does nob 
allow sufficiently for Brahman bias in Ins appreciation of the passages, the 
evidence is too strong to be discounted altogether. 
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from Brahmanical sources 1 . Further we know nothing with 
certainty about the date of the Vibhdsd, even if we could say 
that it was all composed at one time ; and the story of the 
council in Kaniska’s reign at which it was drawn up is open 
to the grave suspicion of having been invented to secure 
authority for Sarvastivadin views. Nor, as I shall show in 
the next section, does the poet appear to know the doctrines 
of the great commentary. In valuing this evidence we shall 
do well to bear in mind Professor Demieville’s verdict that 
Chinese tradition, for all the mass of documents on which 
it rests, hardly affords, at least for the early period, more 
positive historical information than Indian tradition with its 
complete absence ( carence ) of documents 2 . \ All wo are entitled 
to say is that these traditions prove Asvaghosa to have lived 
long before the time at which they first appear in the fourth 
century A.D. ; the forms the legends took may have been 
determined by the popularity of the plays in the Kanban 
kingdom, as shown by the dilapidated state of the MB. 3 

The evidence then leads to the conclusion that the poet 
lived not later than the time of Kaniska and may liavo precedod 
him, and is thus consonant with what, as I show later, wo know 
of his relation to classical (Sanskrit literature. His style proves 
him to have lived several centuries before Kalidasa, he is 
imitated by Bhasa, and his vocabulary suggests a date not 
far removed from that of the Arthasastra of Kautilya; The 
problem would have been much more complicated if the Kal- 
panamanditika 4 were really by Asvaghosa, since it is posterior 


1 The only exceptions are the two verses, S., xi. 56-57, which would he 
suspicious on that score alone, but their clumsy style and the impossibility 
of fitting thorn logically into the argument of the canto are decisive ag ains t 
their genuineness 

2 Bulletin de la Maison franco-japonaise, II, p. 76 of offset. 

3 And by confusion with the personality of Matrcefa, if ho really lived 
under Kaniska 2 

4 H. Luclers, BruchstucJce der Kalpandma^ditilcd dcs Kimdralala , Leipzig 
1926. 
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to Kaniska and alludes also to tlie V aisexikasulnts, a system 
unknown to the genuine extant works. But as I reject the 
attribution to Mm of this collection of talcs, I need not try to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. The further question remains of 
the date of Kaniska, and if agreement is not yet reached on 
this thorny point, the limits of variation are no longer large, 
most scholars accepting a date in the last quarter of the first 
century A.D. and none placing him later than the second 
quarter of the second century. 

As the poet may have been earlier, though not much 
earlier, than Kaniska, it should be noted that the upper limit 
for his date is determined by the mention of the Asoka legend 
in the final canto of the Buddhacarita, a passage not discussed 
by Professor Przyluski in his well-known book on the subject. 
According to that scholar the Asokavadana, some early form of 
which was evidently known to Asvagkosa, took shape between 
150 and 100 B.C. 1 Allowing a certain period for it to obtain 
recognition, we might set the upper limit at approximately 50 
B.C., and can therefore not be much in error if we say that the 
poet flourished between 50 B.C. and 100 A.D., with a pre- 
ference for the first half of the first century A.jD. 

Turning back now to’ the colophons Ave can obtain a few 
hints of value. As belonging to Saketa, Asvagkosa is an 
Easterner, and Ms origin has left its traces in his work. WMle 
the absence of relevant texts prevents us from ascertaining 
if the divergencies of his grammar from the Paninean system 
are to be accounted for by his having studied one of the pracya 
treatises, the sect of Buddhism, to which he seems to have 
belonged according to the views set out in the next section, 
was the one most prevalent in Eastern India at this period, 
and tlie lasting impression which the historical associations 
of Saketa made on him is apparent both in the influence of the 
Bamaycinct displayed by Ms works and also in the emphasis 
which he lays from the very start of both poems on the descent 


1 La ttgende da VEmpe/reur AqoIcci, 166. 
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of the Sakyas from the Iksvfiku dynasty. The style Suva r- 
nakslputra is significant ; for, though that type of nomen- 
clature was not confined to Brahmans, it was used by them 
more than by any other class. As I show in detail later, he 
had an acquaintance, so wide that no parallel can be found 
to if among other Buddhist writers, with all departments 
of Brahmanical learning, including some knowledge of tire 
Veda and ritual literature as well as mastery of all the sciences 
a Icavi was expected to have studied. The deduction is ines- 
capable that he was born a Brahman and given a Brahman’s 
education, and as Chinese tradition is insistent to the same 
effect, we can for once accept its testimony without reserve 
as in accord with the evidence of the works. As to how he 
became a Buddhist nothing can be said beyond the fact that 
the choice of theme for his three works indicates much pre- 
occupation with the phenomena of conversion. The story 
told in the Chinese sources is legendary in character and at 
variance with the evidence I adduce below to determine the 
question to what sect he gave his adherence. Nor do wo know 
anything definite of his later life, though the general outline 
of his character and mental endowments will emerge with 
some degree of clearness in the subsequent discussions. 

Next let us consider the works ho wroto ; those known 
for certain to be his are three in number, the Buddhacarita, 
the S aundamnanda and the iSariputrapmkamna. The first, 
the subject of the present edition, is a life of the Buddha in 
28 cantos, of which only numbers two to thirteen are extant 
in their entirety in Sanskrit, together with three quarters 
of the first canto and the first quarter of the fourteenth. It 
begins with the conception of the Buddha and, after narrating 
his life and Parinirvana, closes with an account of the war over 
the relics, the first council and the reign of Aiolia. The textual 
tradition of the extant portion is bad ancl a sound edition is 
only made possible by comparison with the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations. The_ Baundarananda has for its subject the 
conversion of the BuctdEa/sT hafidSrother, Nanda, in the course 
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of which the opportunity is taken to set out at length the 
author’s view of tlio Path to Enlightenment. It consists of 
18 cantos, preserved in full, and the text tradition for the 
two thirds of the work found in the older MS. is far superior 
to that of the other poem, hut the remainder, dependent on 
one incorrect modern MS. only, requires much conjectural 
emendation to restore it to something like the original. When 
first studying these poems, I naturally took the ordinary view 
that the last-mentioned is the earlier one, seeing that the 
other is the more interesting to read as a whole and that its 
verses have a richer content. But these advantages are due 
to the subject, not to greater experience in authorship ; for the 
handling of the Saundarananda is altogether more mature 
and assured than that of the Buddhacariia, whose effect is often 
marred by repetitions of the same words or phrases, or even 
of a whole pdda, in a way that the Jcavis of the classical age 
sedulously avoided, and the poet’s technique reaches its high- 
water mark in passages such as S., iv. 1—11, or x. 8-13, while 
the latter’s metrical system is more elaborate and includes 
faultless maiiipulafibn of such difficult schemes as Upastbita- 
pracupita and Udgata. The third work is a nine-act play, 
with the conversion of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana for its 
theme ; only a few passages are extant, restored by the acumen 
of Professor Liiders from the Central Asian finds. 

These three works are bound together in a way that would 
be convincing proof of the identity of their authorship, if the 
colophons left us in any doubt of it. Thus the play uses again 
B., xii. 75, and the preceding passage contains reminiscences 
of the argument ib., 72 l . The celebrated verse, $., xi. 50, 
is to bo found again in the Tibetan of B., xiv. 41. The same 
ideas and expressions recur with such constancy in the two 
poems that I was unable to edit the Buddhacarita till I had 
determined as accurately as I could the readings of the 8aun- 
darananda. Thus compare B., xi. 10, 12, with S., xi. 32, 37, 


1 iSBPAW, 1911, 392 and 393 K IV. 
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or the use of the simile of the kdrandava bird standing on a 
lotus, B., v. 58, and 8., iv. 23 ; or notice how two dill’erent 
twists are given to the same three ideas in the description of 
a hermitage at B., vii. 38, and i. 11. So B., xxviii. 68, 
in describing Asoka, has the same play on words as 8., vii. 5, 
and more appropriately. If I insist here on this tendency, 
it is because I regard it as the point to which most attention 
should be paid in considering A6vaghosa’s authorship of other 
works. 

' The Chinese and Tibetan translations attribute to him 
a number of works a , about which certainty is impossible in the 
absence of the Sanskrit texts ; but it is improbable that any 
of them, which deal mainly with philosophy or belong to the 
fully developed Mahayana, are rightly given to him, seeing 
that he is a poet and preacher, not an original philosopher, 
and that his date is too early for anything hut primitive 
Mahayana, even if it be admitted as a bare possibility that he 
may have gone over to that branch of Buddhism in later life. 
There are however several Sanskrit works on which an opinion 
must be expressed, y 

v First come the fragments of two plays found by Professor 
Liiders with the remains of the Saripulrapralcarana. One of 
these is a Buddhist allegory, of which nearly a whole leaf is 
preserved including a large part of three verses 2 . Tho first 
one contains rhymes much in Asvaghosa’s style, paramavn 
amrtam durldbham rtam and tasminn aham abhirame sdnti- 
parame ; for the latter cp. 8., xii. 16, tvaddharme parame rame . 
The next verse addressed by buddhi bo hlrti consists of three 
similar pddas of the form, nityam sa supta iva yasya na buddhir 
asM, and the fourth supplies the contrast, ending tislhati yasya 
kvrtih ; the construction of the verse is like the poet’s, and the 
idea of the first fine quoted above is closely connected with 


x Listed in F. W. Thomas, Kavlndmvacanasaniuccaya (Bibl. Ind., no 
1309), Introduction, 36ff. 

2 Fragment 1 in Luders, op. tit., 66. 
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xviii. 35, 36. The last verse describes the Buddha’s display 
of miraculous powers on the lines of S., iii. 22ff., and I would 
invite attention to the parallelism, which extends even to the 
simile, of the line, 

Khe varsaty ambudhardm jvalati ca yugapat samdhyambuda 
with $., iii. 24, [iva \ 

Yugapaj jvalcm jvalcinavac ca jalarn avasrjams ca meghavat i 
Taptalcanalcasadrsaprabhaya sa babhau pradipia iva 

samdhyaya, gjianah || 

Is it possible that anyone else could have imitated so closely 
the specialities of Asvaghosa’s style ? ' 

\Thc other play concerns a. young voluptuary, probably 
named Somadatta, who keeps a mistress named Magadhavatl 
and apparently becomes a convert to Buddhism. ^ No frag- 
ments have been put together to hold as long a consecutive 
piece as in the allegorical play and it is more difficult to detect 
similarities. The following however are worth consideration. 
In fragment 8 is mentioned the motif of the lover holding his 
mistress’s mirror, which is the central point of iv, and 
fragment 13, line «2, seems to contain the rare word saMya 
{B., x. 26). S., xiv. 15, may be compared with line a3 of 
fragment 17, but the subject is a commonplace. In fragment 
59 kulavyasanam adrstva recalls vi. 43, vyasandny adrstvd. 
Occasional words suggest that the phrases to which they 
belonged may have had analogies with A^vaghosa’s usage, 
but are inconclusive as they stand. Against his authorship 
is the fact that Professor Liiders reckons the occurrence of three 
verses in the Sragdhara metre, which, popular as it was with 
later Buddhists, especially in Kashmir, is not found in the 
poet’s extant work. Of the two in fragment 27 the first can 
only be fitted into this metre by emending the MS.’s °dvesam 
to °dosam, and from the number of characters it apparently 
contained is far more probably a &alinl verse, presuming the 
amendment to be correct. The other admittedly may be in 
Sikharini, which A^vaghosa uses several times. The third 
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in fragment 79 may belong to the Sanpiurapml'arana and 
is too short for definite identification. But, if this point in 
open to argument. Professor Ltiders also traces the occurrence 
of two Harim and one Ary a verse in the play, which equally 
have not yet been found in work that certainly belongs to 
Asvaghosa. The evidence altogether is uncertain and the 
prudent man will reserve his judgement about the authorship 
of the play. 

; ’ Three other works, known to us wholly or in part in Sanskrit, 
have also been attributed to him. Of these the V ajrasucl, 
a clever piece of polemics arguing against Brahman claims, 
shows no trace of AiSvaghosa’s style or mentality, and tiro 
Chinese translation gives it to Dbarmaktrti, who, as also a 
converted Brahman, would have been in possession of the 
Brahmanical learning displayed in tho tract. 1 see no reason 
for doubting the correctness of the latter ascription and in 
any case would exclude it from tho corpus of Asvaghosa’s works. 
Next comes the Gandistotra, a collection of 29 stanzas, mostly 
in the Sragdhara metre, in praise of the Buddha and tho monas- 
tery gong, the text of which was successfully rostored from, 
a Chinese transliteration by Baron A. von Stael-Holstain h 
Verse 20 shows that it was written in Kashmir during one 
of the periods of misrule to which that land was subject ; the 
style has no affinities with that of Asvaghosa and we have 
here clearly a work that is several centuries later in date. 
Finally I Tsing mentions a work by the poet the name of which 
was taken to stand for SutralamJcara, and in 1908 E. Huber 
published under this name an admirable translation of a 
Chinese work, which was ascribed to Asvaghosa by the Chineso 
translator. Subsequently fragments of a MS. of the Sanskrit 
original were identified among the Central Asian finds by 
Professor Liiders, who established that the author was there 
described as Kumaralata and the name of the work as Kalpa- 

1 Bibl. Bnddh. XV, For its authorship and an attempt at improving 
tho reconstruction see Ini. Ant., 1933, pp. 61-70, in which the last fourteen 
words of the note on verse 29 should be omitted as mistaken. 
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namanditika. This gave rise to much controversy 1 , eminent 
scholars maintaining that this collection of moral tales was 
really by Asvaghosa or else a refashioning by Kumaralata of 
the older writer’s work. Now that the dust of warfare has 
settled and it is generally agreed that A&vaghosa had no hand 
in its composition, it will be sufficient to observe that the age 
of the MS. is such that its evidence outweighs all other points, 
that the Tibetan translation supports the statement of the 
MS., that the Chinese translation is probably not by Kumara- 
jiva, whose testimony would have had some value, but by 
a later writer 2 * , and that the style of the Sanslcrit fragments 
and the internal evidence of the work itself put A6vaghosa’s 
authorship entirely out of court ; it need not be further considered 
here. 

A few verses, not one of which occurs in his works, as 
brought to light so far, are also attributed to Asvaghosa in the 
anthologies 8 ; that in tho Kavlndravamvasamuccaya is certainly 
not by him hut shows some likeness to the Oandlslotra, though 
more elaborate than anything found there. Of the five in the 
SubhasilavaM none definitely bear his sign manual or need 
even be by a Buddhist ,• but, if the attribution is improbable, 
it cannot be pronounced absolutely impossible. 

As is well known, late Tibetan tradition confused Asvaghosa 
with several quite different writers, including a certain Subhnti, 
on which it would have been unnecessary to say anything here, 
if Professor S. Levi had not recently urged that some connexion 
exists between the two. A verse specifically attributed to 
the Dharmika Subhuti is quoted by Yasubandhu in the A.K., 
and has been found in a recently discovered MS., entitled the 
$ adgatiMriMh , of which a Pali version named Pancagatictiipani 

1 The literature on the subject is described by Tomomatsu in JA, 1931, 
ii, 13511. ; to bis references add La Vallee Poussin, Vijnaptimatratdsiddhi, 
221-224, and Przylusla, Bull, of the B. Ac. of Belg., 1930, 425-434, and 
Bocznilc Orientalistyczny , VIH, 14-24. 

2 Tomomatsu, he. cit., 163. 

8 Kavmdravacanasamuccaya, Introduction, p. 29. 
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is also known 1 . The promised edition of this work has not 
yet appeared, hut on the face oi' the information at present 
available it will be very surprising if we receive here an a uthentir 
work by Asvagliosa ; among other points the latter belongs 
to those who recognise five gatis only, not six, as appears 
from jB., xiv, and S., xi. 62. 

ii. The Buddhist 

Having stated so much as is known of the life of Asvagliosa, 
I now proceed to discuss him from the three aspects under 
which his achievements naturally fall, as Buddhist, as scholar 
and as poet , and start with that one which he himself would 
have held to be alone of significance. Our first task is obviously 
to determine the sect or school to which ho belonged. That 
he was a follower of the Hinayana is certain, and to him perhaps 
any further enquiry would havo savoured of impertinence ; 
he is not a fanatical adheront of any school and avoids, as if 
of set purpose, all mention of those disciplinary details and 
philosophic subtleties winch had split the community into 
sections, so that it is hard to detect in Vasumitra’s treatise 
on the sects any slogan which has left definite traces on the 
poet’s works. To modem scholars equally the question will 
appear otiose, since Chinese traditions, assigning him to the 
Sarvastivadins and naming a VibMsd doctor, Par4va (or 
Purna or Purnaia), as having converted him, have always 
been held to decide the matter once for all. Yet their stories 
are on the face of them incredible ; for Asvagliosa knows none 
of the Vibhasd doctrines, and, if he was a Sarvastivadiu, must 
have lived before its special principles were worked out. The 
later predominance of this sect among the Hinayana schools 
of Northern India and Central Asia is enough of itself to account 
for the statements of the Chinese Buddhists, who would hold 
that a writer of suoh outstanding eminence could only have 
belonged to the most important sect. 


1 S. L6vi, JA, 1928, ii, 204ft. 
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Unfortunately low Sarvastivadin texts are available to 
tlioso Sanakritists who like myself cajmot find their way easily 
in the Chinese and Tibetan translations ; but these are sufficient 
to make it improbable that, despite a considerable measure of 
agreement in matters of general interest, Asvaghosa was a 
member of this school. The Divydvaddnct , it is true, appro- 
priates an occasional verse or phrase from his poems 1 , and 
as a canonical work naturally does not mention liis name. 
But the only trace of the special tenets of the Sarvastivada 
is to be found in tlie quotation of the rule governing the use 
of asii as a particle ($., xii. 10), which may he an allusion to 
the famous controversy about the reality of the past and future ; 
it does not, however, illuminate bis position in the matter. 
On the other hand in two points he seems to reject the standard 
doctrines of tho school. Thus xvii. 18 ab, runs: — 

Yasmad abhwtva hhavattha sarvarn 
bhutvd ca blmyo na bhavaty avasyam i 

This idea is based on canonical authority ( Majjhima , III, 25), 
but was strenuously denied by the Sarvastivadius and as 
strenuously upheld by tlie Sautrantikas 2 3 * * , to which school 
no one would suggest that Asvaghosa belonged. The entire 
passage is significant, because the exegesis of the lour terms, 
anitya, duhlcha, sunya and niratmalca, cannot be reconciled 
with any of Vasubandhu’s alternative explanations and seems 
to be based on a scheme of akdras for the supermundane path 
which differs from the sixteen of the Vaibhasika doctors 8 . 

Again the twelfth canto of the Saundanmcmda contains 
a remarkable eulogy of Sraddhd, for which the only complete 
parallel is in an early Mahayana sutra ; faith is not merely 
desire for the Buddha’s dharma ( tvaddharme pamme rame, 


1 See notes on B., lii. 3, 5, 23 and 26, and S., xi. 50 and xvni. 1. 

a AK., 1 , 228-9. 

3 AK., V, 3011. Other passages (see p. xxxiv, n. 1) give dogmatic views 

not traceable in tbe Sarvastivadin Abhidharma at present, but cannot be 

proved to be definitely opposed to its teachings so far as yet known. 
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8., xii. 16, dharmacchanda, ib., 31), but personal devotion to the 
Buddha (8., xvii. 34, 63-73, xviii. 41, 48, 60 and 5 J , and isanto 
xxvii of the Buddliacarita), and we seem to feel blowing through 
these passages the breath of the bhalcti religions, which lor 
Buddhism reached their apogee in the Mahayana. It is no 
doubt true that, if we go through the Pali canon and the Sar- 
vastivadin texts and extract the passages relating to faith, 
they make an imposing show, but consider each passage in its 
context and the glowing fervour that animates Asvaghosa 
is not to be found ; there seems instead to be a subtle tendency 
to belittle faith, as though it were only a matter for brethren 
not strong enough to enter the Path under their own power. 
Unless the suggestion I make below is really the key to the 
significance of Asvaghosa’ s views \ it is more a matter of emphasis 
than of definite statement ; yet till recently no one would have 
thought it necessary to give more than a passing word to the 
question of faith in any description of Hi nay an a beliefs, so 
little obvious is its importance in the Pali and Sarvastivikliu 
texts, while Asvaghosa’ s insistence on it could not oscapo the 
most casual glance. 

The attitude of Vasubandhu and his commentator Yaso~ 
mitra is also significant ; when they make a quotation, one or 
other of them takes care to tell us who was the author, and 
they do this notably with regard to three writers whom later 
tradition confused with Asvaghosa, namely Subhuti, Kumara- 
lata and Matrceta. Yet when Vasubandhu quotes S., xiii. 
18, to illustrate his explanation of a knotty dogmatic point 
in the bhdsya on kdriha iv. 86, neither he nor Yasomitra gives 
the author’s name ; and Yasomitra makes the same omission, 
in citing 8., xii. 22cZ. Surely if Asvaghosa had been a leading 
light of the Sarvastivadins, they would have hastened to claim 
the support of his authority. 

1 See p. xxxiv below. That ordinarily m the Hinayana iraddhd omits A6va- 
ghosa’s leaning to bhahti is clear enough from such excellent statements of 
the general position as B. M Barua in Buddhistic Studies (ed. by B. 0. Law), 
pp. 329ft., and N. Dutt, Some aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 301-303. 
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In legendary matters further research by specialists must 
be awaited, as the only source open to me, Rockhill’s summary 
of the Dulva, docs not give the Sarvastivadin tales in sufficient 
detail. Of obvious differences I note that at the birth of the 
Buddha tho poet makes Maya lie on a couch instead of grasping 
the bough of a tree and that after the Enlightenment India 
joins Brahma at B., xiv. 98ffi, in imploring the Buddha to preach 
the dharma 1 . The Dulva also assigns a different name to Nan da’s 
wife and adds a visit to hell 2 3 4 5 . 

More however can be extracted from the list of 62 chief 
disciples at S., xvi. 87ff., all the names in which should, be 
forthcoming in the canonical lists of the school to which the 
poet belonged. I have examined the two lists in the Chinese 
translations 8 , eaeh of which contains 100 names. Allowing 
for corruptions and difficulties of transliteration, I estimate 
that the Sarvastivadin catalogue in the Elcottaragama * has 
about 37 names in common with the Saundarananda, not as 
many as there should be, if this was the poet’s authority. The 
other text, whose affinities are unknown, is in the A lo han 
chu le cheng °, which was translated by Fa Hsien in the last 
quarter of the tenth century A.D., and, having some 47 or 
more of the names given by Asvagliosa, stands much closer to 
the authority used by him. Of the names themselves several 
are significant. The doubling of the epithet maha before 
Kasyapa’s name proved that this saint was specially revered 
by Asvaghosa’s sect 8 , a conclusion supported by the story 


1 Life of the Buddha, 16 and 35 

2 lb., 55. Sariputra took Nanda to liell according to AAA , 61. To the 
Pali versions of tho Nanda legend given in the introduction to my translation 
of the Saundarananda add the commentary on Ahguttaia, I, 25, which confirms 
my criticism of the Udana sentence about the monkey. 

3 For the references I am indebted to Professor Demieville. 

4 TI, no 125, II, 557-8. I note that it gives Sivala for the Saivala 
of (S'., xvi 91c, and the latter should probably be amended aeeordmgly, as 
the older MS. confuses ai and i. 

5 TI, no. 120, II, 831-3. 8 For the bearing of this see p. xxix. 
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of Ms conversion in B., xvi, which is evidently intended to place 
him on an equality with Sariputra and Maudgalya.yn.nn. One 
of the first five bhiksus is called Bhadrajit, a form unknown 
elsewhere, and Sudarsana, who is omitted by the Ekotbaruyama 
but named by Pa Hsien, is otherwise only reported from the 
Vinaya of the Mahasanghikas h Again the Pali form of Kuntha- 
dliana is Kundadhana, but the Divy . calls him Purna 
Kundopadhanlyaka and the form Kundopadliana seems to be 
that known to the Ehottaragavia and other Chinese works 2 . 
The list therefore seems to diverge in a number of points from 
the Sarvastivadin sources. 

The evidence thus consists of a number of small items, 
none conclusive in themselves, but their cumulative effect 
is definitely against the view that Asvaghosa adhered to the 
Sarvastivada. Is there a more plausible case for any other 
sect ? The extent to which the Bo pen hsing chi ch/ivg borrows 
from the Buddhacarita suggests a possible line of enquiry. 
That work quotes the canon of many sects, but never that 
of the Dharmaguptas, and in view of its closing statement it 
may therefore well belong to the latter. It can bo proved 
however to draw material from so many unnamed sources 
that its frequent reliance on the Buddhacarita proves nothing 
about the affinities of the latter. 

Another alternative is to investigate the position of the 
Mahasanghikas, who, as a sect prevailing largely in Eastern 
India at that time 8 , might well have claimed A^vaghosa’s 
allegiance. Here again we are impeded by lack of material. 
The Mahavastu, which gives us the traditions of the Lokot- 
taravadms, disagrees with the Buddhacarita about Maya’s 
position at the time of the Buddha’s birth and about the place 
where Arada taught, but alone of the Hlnayana sources it makes 
Indra accompany Brahma on the visit to the Buddha after his 

1 J. Przyluski, Le Gonaile de Rajagrha, 206. 

2 See S. Levi and E. Cliavannes, JA, 1916, ii, 19711. , for a discussion of 
him and a translation of the Divy. passages. 

3 Przylnski, op. cit., 311. 
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Enlightenment, and it alone calls Nanda by the style Sundara- 
naxida which the poet gives him 1 . The Mahasanghikas also 
are known to share with Asvaghosa a knowledge of the saint 
y iidar fkna, a special venoratiou lor Kasyapa 2 , and an insistence 
on the connexion of the astcrism Pusya with the Buddha 8 , 
all points apparently peculiar to them. 

Some light also can be obtained from the Mahayana. One 
of its two chief schools, the Vijnanavada, is affiliated by its 
dogmatics to the Sarvastivadins and the schools deriving 
from them, and it is precisely this school which shows hardly 
a trace in its works of the poet’s influence and very few parallels. 
It is possible that Asanga in Abhisamayalamkdra, i. 58, is 
imitating B. } ii. 10, but even so this work belongs rather to the 
Madhyamika section of the treatises attributed to that author. 
Again 8., xv, describes a group of five vitarkas which arc not 
known in this form in any of the Hlnayana sources, but winch 
are mentioned by Asanga in exactly similar fashion 1 . And 
this is all that I can find. The Madhyamikas on the other hand, 
who are an offshoot of a Mahasanghilta sect, have many points 
of connexion with the poet’s works. Nagarjuna lifts S., 
xiii. 4.4 abc, and adds a new conclusion, bhuladarsi vinmeyate, 
in which form the verse is repeatedly quoted in Madliyamilca 
literature 6 ; and verse 26 of his recently published IiatndvaU 0 
may owe something to S., xviii. 26. A certain Vasu, com- 
menting on Aryadeva’s tiatasdstra, cites S., xi. 25, 30, and the 
former verse is paraphrased by Candrakirti on Aryadeva’s 

1 Sundara, nanda at AK, I, 227, is a mistake i or Nanda, see Index s. Nanda. 
The Madhyamikas use the name Sundarananda also, e.g SP. and AAA. 
LV., 396fL, also makes Indra accompany Brahma, hut is presumably to be 
treated as a Mahayana version 

2 Przyluski, op. tit., 302-3. 

a Przyluski, op. cit , 88, and B., i. 9, and ii 36. 

4 Bodhisaltvabhumi, ed. Wogihaia (Tokyo, 1930), 145, agamst AK., Ill, 
248, and Vibhanga, 356. 

6 For relerences La Vallee Poussin, Melanges chmois et bouddhiques, 
I, 394. The term bhutadartin also occurs in Asvaghosa {B., xxiii. 43). 

8 JBAS, 1934, 313. 
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Gaiuhsatalea \ The remarkable parallel between au early. 
Madhyamika antra quoted in the tiilcmsamuccaya and the 
eulogy of iraddlid, in S., xii, has already been mentioned, and 
there is another curious little sutra 1 2 3 * * * , apparently of Madhyamika 
origin, -which was translated by Kumarajiva, and which seems 
to have been put together out of Asvaghosa’s verses on the 
subject of subduing the passions ; it is in prose and does not quote 
any actual verses, as I at first supposed. There is further, as 
will appear from my notes on the two poems, frequent paral- 
lelisms in vocabulary and phraseology between Asvaghosa and 
the sutras used by the Madhyamikas ; for instance, but for the 
existence of his poems, we might have supposed that the words 
amuJcha and djavamjava were first introduced by the Mahayana 
and subsequently adopted by the Hinayana. This common 
use of rare words extends to non-oanonical literature and non- 
technical terms. Thus the remarkable abliinisic at B., xii. 
37, has its only parallels in the occurrence ol’ nixie once in five 
MBh. and once in the MulamadhytmakaLdrikas, xxvi. 2, and 
similarly Candraklrti’s use of nirblmlcta, ib ., 318, 3, is our only 
means of explaining the same word at £., iv. 47. The influence 
can also he seen in Madhyamika art ; for at tlioir headquarters, 
Nagarjunikonda, a series of bas-reliefs have been recently 
discovered, which give the fullest sculptural representation 
extant of the story of Nancla and which seem to bo based on 
the Saundarananda, though in view of the following tins might 
he accounted for by the presence of Bahusrutikas at that spot, 
as shown by the inscriptions 8 . 


1 Mem. As. Soc. of Bengal, III, 471, 1. 19. 

2 The Pu sa ho se yu fa citing ( Bodhisattvakamavighatanasutra ?), TI, no. 
611. My attention was first drawn to it by an extract in one of the Lung Men 
cave inscriptions, quoted by Dr. Spruyb in Melanges chimis et bmtddhiques, 
I. He veiy kindly supplied me with a translation of the text. 

3 See Ann Bibl. of Ind. Archeology, 1930, PI. IJa ; Professor Vogel kindly 

gave me photographs of them. The first, partly destroyed, seems to show 

the Buddha m conversation with Nanda and Sundarl. The next dopiets 

Nanda having his head shaved with apparently Ananda in the background 
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It appears then that, il we talce A4vaghoaa to have been a 
Mahasahgliika, we are in a position to understand certain 
otherwise inexplicable points in his poems as well as his relation- 
ship to one section of the Mahayana. Rut more is required 
for cogent proof and this 1 would look for in a recent discovery. 
The Chinese Tripitaka has a work by one Harivarman on the 
subject of tlie four Truths and their a k, dr as, which is usually 
called the Satyasiddki, but to which Professor de la Yallee 
Poussin would give the in some ways more appropriate title 
of Tattvasiddhi 1 . Little is known of this treatise, which at 
one time rivalled the Abhidharmalcosa as an authority on 
Buddhist dogmatics and was followed by a school of its own 
in Japan. Professor Demievillo has however lately discovered 
fragments of Paramartha’s lost commentary on Vasumitra’s 
treatise on the Buddhist sects, in which the SatyasiddJii is said 

holding his hoaddross. The third represents the visit to India's Paradise ; 
the Buddha and Nanda’s robos are so disposed as to recall the simile S., x. 4, 
sarahprakiryuv %m calcravdkau, and tho two Apsarases in the trees are perhaps 
duo to a misunderstanding of vandnlarubhyah at ib., 38. The final scene seems 
to show Nanda as an Arhat going forth to preach as in S., xviii. 58, 62 ; the 
street is indicated by children playing and by adoring people in the background. 
The gam^a brackets below the reliefs show then date to be not earlior than 
tho second half of the second century A.D. Of about this date also is 
a jamb from Amaravati (best illustration, Baohhofer, Early Indian 
Sculpture , PI. 128), showing in the bottom panel Nanda and Sundarl, and Nanda 
following the Buddha with his almsbowl. The next panel above has the 
Buddha giving orders for Nanda ’s forcible admission to the order, and above 
that appears the visit to Indra’s Paradise. Of the fourth panel there are only 
scanty remains which suggest a street scone like that in the last of the other 
series. These reliefs too are probably intended to illustrate ASvaghosa’s poem, 
but that the Gandhara relief, fig. 234 in Foueher, L’Art greco-bouddhique du 
Gandhara, I, is based on it is proved by the solitary maidservant at the side 
spying the Buddha’s arrival (S., iv. 28). The Nanda legend was so modem 
that naturally sculptors took the Saundarananda as their source for details, 
at least in the schools which held him to be a standard authority ; hut this 
would not apply to the Buddha-legend with its wealth of canonical 
description available and I cannot trace with certainty Asvaghosa’s influence 
on the details of any extant sculptures dealing with it. 

1 Vijnaptimatratdsiddhi, 223. 
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to be a work of the Balmsrutika section of flic MahSaaiigliikas 1 . 
How while Paramartha’s statements on matters of history 
are justly open to doubt, it seems to me incredible that lie should 
be mistaken about the dogmatic tendencies of a work well- 
known and much studied in his day ; surely therefore his 
evidence on this point should be accepted 2 . This book quotes 
S., xvi. ISccZ and 14 in the following way : “ As the gaJtha of 
the Bodhisattva Asvaghosa runs, ‘ As one sees fire to be hot 
in the present, so it has been hot in the past and will be in the 
future ; similarly, as one sees the five slccmdhas to be suffering 
in the present, so they have been suffering in the past and will 
be so in the future’ ” 3 . The terms of this passago prove that, 
unlike Vasubandhu, Harivarman treats Asvaghosa as a great 
authority, whose words add weight to any argument. While 
in the absence of a translation of the work into a European 
language I cannot say how far its views agree witk the poet’s 
dogmatic position, two passages at least arc closely related 
to certain statements of Asvaghosa, for which I can find no 
parallel in the AK. In chapter 173 dealing with anilya, it 
points out that the dhcirmas are transitory because Ihoir causes 
are subject to decay ; this corresponds exactly to Lho argument 
of 8., xvii. 18cd, for which previously I had been doubtful 
both of the reading and of my translation, feeling that it was 
worded in a way hardly compatible with the Kola’s views on 
causality 4 . Again in chapter 14 it says, ‘ There are only the 


1 Melanges chvnois et bouddhiques, I, 49 

2 There had previously been much discussion in China and Japan, which 
is not accessible to me, about the tendencies of this work That it was abortive 
in the absence of Paramartha’s commentary is not surprising, as Vasumitra’s 
account of the BahuSrutikas mentioned bolow shows how hard it would bo 
to identify any work on mternal evidence as belonging to that school. 

3 TI , XXXII, 372, al5-16 , I am indebted to Professor Demieville for 
the reference. The form of the quotation suggests that possibly we have a 
verse taken from a lost work by Asvaghosa and modelled on the passage 
in S. 

4 Op. also Matnmali, 46, which I understand somewhat differently to 
Tucoi, JBAS, 1934, 318, so as to be based on this argument. 
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skanclhas, the dhalus and the dyatanas , and the complex of 
causes ( hetujaratyayasamagri ), but there is no person who acts 
or who experiences sensations thus putting in a single sentence 
the three arguments similarly brought together in xvii. 
20a&c \ 

As the natural inference is that Asvaghosa was either a 
Baliusrutika or an adherent of the school from which the 
Bahusrutikas issued, we must examine the little that is known 
of that sect. Bor the present our only authority is Vasumitra’s 
treatise®, which states that the Bahusrutikas followed Sar- 
vastivadin doctrines generally except on two points 8 . Firstly 
they held that the Buddha’s teaching on the subject of anitya, 
duhkha, sunya, andlmaka and santa (Nirvana) is supermundane, 
because it leads to the way of escape (nihsaranamarga)*. Is it 
merely a coincidence that in 8., xvii, verse 17 describes Nanda as 
shaking the tree of the klesas by the mundane path with regard 
to the first four of these terms, that the next four verses give 
an exegesis of them, which departs from all the alternative 
Sarvastivadiu explanations but is, so far as is known, in accord 
with the iSutyasiddhi' s views, and that the following verse 
records that by examination of these points Nanda attained 
the supermundane path ? Further the word nilisarana occurs 
in verse 15 at the beginning of the passage. This is the most 


1 1 am muck indebted to Mr. Lin Li-Kouang, who kindly examined this 
work for me and brought these important passages to my notice. The refer- 
ences are TI, XXXII, 346, c2 7, and 248, b6. In my translation of 8., xvii. 
20, ‘ knower ’ for vedalca is nob accurate ; it means 1 2 * 4 one who experiences 
sensations’. 

2 Translated by Masuda, Origin and, Dooii inns of early Indian Buddhist 
Schools, in Asia Major, 1025, Iff. For Paramartka’s commentary see Milanges 
chinoia et bouddhiques, I, and for recent discussions, Przyluski, Goncile da 
Rajagfha, 310II., and JDemieville, BEFEO, 1924, 48ff. 

11 This fact no doubt accounts for the Mahavyutpcdti (275) reckoning the 
Bahusrutlyas among the sects connected with the Sarvastivada ; no other 
authority supports this classification. 

4 Masuda, loo. at., 35. 
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important of the four places 1 2 3 4 , in which Asvnghosn. gives me 
the impression of setting out the dogmas of some special school 
of Abhidharma teaching, and its correct valuation has long 
been a puzzle to me ; I would suggest that the proper interpreta- 
tion is to see in it the raising of the banner of his school by 
the poet, in which case the coincidence with Yasumitra’s state- 
ment should surely lead us to the conclusion that the school in 
question was the Bahusrutika. 

Besides this doctrine, the Bahusrutikas, as a section of the 
Mahasanghikas, accepted the five points of Mahadeva 8 . It 
is unfortunately hard to say how these tenets should be under- 
stood and probably interpretation varied from school to school 
and from age to age. The third point regarding ‘ doubt 5 * is 
of uncertain meaning and may or may not bo in accord with 
Asvaghosa’s teaching 8 . The fourth however lays down that 
Arhats gain spiritual perception by the help of others. The 
meaning of this is made clear by 8., v. 1611'., which divides 
religious aspirants into two classes, those who obtain salvation 
of themselves by virtue of the hetu (sec p. xlii) working within 
them, and those who can only act in relianco on others {para- 
pratyaya) ; the Buddha is an instance of the former catogory 
(jB., ii. 56), Nanda of the latter, but it is nowhere explicitly 
stated that all Arhats fall into the second class as held by 
Mahadeva, though perhaps hinted at in 8., xviii. 51. Evidently 
however for a man who is parapratyaya a firm hold on. faith 
is an absolute prerequisite to salvation ; in the terms of the 
Horn he is sraddhdnusdrin, because he needs the help of others *. 


1 The other three are xvi. 20-24, and 38, and xvii. 28-29. 

2 for these besides the preceding references see La Vallee Poussm, JJiAS, 
1910, 413ff. 

3 Contrast Demieville, Melanges chinois et bouddhiques , /, p. 35, with 
p. 32 and 39. The latter seem to me consistent with Asvaghosa’s views at 
8., xvii. 28-29, the former hardly so. 

4 AK, IV, 194 ; the passage is important as illuminating the exact nature 

of the difference between the views of the Sarvastivada and those of Mahadeva 

in this matter . The same difference, corresponding to their different attitude 
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Here I would suggest. \vc have fcho explanation of the poet’s 
insistence on faith ; for, if he accepted Mahadeva’s fourth 
point, ho could not do otherwise, and his position is certainly 
more intelligible, if we take the view that he did so accept it. 
Farther we cannot go at present in discussing whether the poet 
believed in the five points in some form or other, but it is worth 
noting that one of the three original sections of the Mahasanghi- 
kas, the Kaukulikas, are recorded by Paramartha as stressing 
the necessity of mrya 1 and that the closing passage of the 
Buddha’s instructions to Nanda, xvi. 92-98, is devoted to 
this very matter, its position suggesting its extreme importance 
in the struggle for salvation. 

To sum up a difficult enquiry, I would hold, till further 
light is shed on the dark places, that the best opinion is to 
consider A^vaghosa as having been either a Bahu^rutika or an 
adherent of the school (the Kaukulikas ?) from which the 
Baliusrutikas issued. 

The foregoing discussion has had the incidental advantage 
of explaining in some degree the nature of the reputation which 
Asvaghosa enjoyed among his co-religionists ; he was revered 
not as an original teacher nor as a philosopher of distinction, 
but as a writer with an unequalled power for stating the details 
of the Buddhist faith. In later times he ranked as a great 
saint, but the emphasis lay, if we can trust Chinese tradition, 
on the greatness of his magical powers, which was held by 
ordinary persons to be convincing proof of sanctity. Thus all 
that Hiuan Tsang, himself steeped in the works of the Sarvasti- 
vada and the Vijnanavada and consequently perhaps a little 
cold towards the great men of other schools, considers worthy 
of mention about him is a story of his prowess in dealing with 
evil spirits at Pataliputra. But if the greatest of Chinese 
pilgrims did not value his poems, another saw more justly ; 
I Tsing’s judgement has often been quoted, but is too important 

to religion, appears to persist between tbe tenets of the Yogacara school and 
those of the Madhyamikas. 

1 Demieville, loc. cit., 47. 
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not to be given in bis actual words. The Buddhamrila, ho says, 
‘is widely read or sung throughout the five divisions ot India 
and the countries of the Southern Sea. He (i.o. Asvaghoaa) 
clothes manifold meanings and ideas in a fow words, which 
rejoice the heart of the reader, so that ho never feels tired 
from reading the poem. Besides it should be counted as 
meritorious for one to read this book, inasmuch as it contains 
the noble doctrine given in a concise form’ 1 . This surely 
gets the emphasis exactly right ; Asvaghosa’, s popularity in 
India was as a poet and as explaining the doctrine in simple 
terms. In the former aspect be exercised a determining 
influence on later kavya work by Buddliists ; while Matrccta 
has already been mentioned, every page of Sura’s Jatakamdla 
bears witness to prolonged study of his predecessor’s writings. 
Similarly in a fragment of another kavya life of tlio Buddlia, 
which has been discovered in Central Asia, tlio passage preserved, 
dealing with the subject of the second hall of B., vii, is clearly 
modelled on it both in general scheme and in detail 2 , while 
another metrical life, only extant in Chineso, the Fo pen hsing 
ching ( T1 no. 193), which I have not been able to examine 
in detail, certainly shows at times a definite connexion with 
the Buddhacarita 3 . 


1 Tr. Takakusu, 166. 1 Tsing’s notice of the poet is curious m some 

respects. He is unaware that this poem had been translated into Chinese 
two centuries previously, and besides a passing allusion to minor works he 
only names m addition a work whose title is given by Takakusu as 8utra- 
Uvrhkdrasdstm, which has usually been understood to refer to the work now 
known to be the Kalpananw/ijditilcd of Kumaralata, an author whom he does 
not mention. The omission of the Saundarananda is so curious that it seems 
permissible to speculate whether, in view of the frequent corruptness of 
Chinese works where Indian proper names are concerned, the original name 
that stood m this passage was not that of this poem. 

2 See JJiAS, 1911, 770fl. Verso 84 is in the pu§pitagm metre and wrongly 
described there. 

3 See notes on B., i. 10 and 31 ; the general scheme of the work (Wohlgo- 
muth, p. 62) is also obviously affected by the Buddhacarita, and mote Ebbe 
Tuneld, Recherches sur les traditions bouddhiques (Lund, 1915), p. 15. 
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Yet learned monks did not concur wliole-heartedly in the 
popular verdict, and so it happened that of the known works 
only the Buddhacarita was translated into Chinese and Tibetan 
and that no commentary was ever written either on it or on 
the 8 aundamnanda, whereas two exist for the Jdlahamdla, 
which offers far fewer difficulties of interpretation. A4vaghosa 
in fact, by writing for the general public and by introducing 
so much Hindu learning, offended against the Puritan moment 
in Buddhism, which finds expression in Pali at Anguttam, 
III, 107, and SamyuUa, II, 267, opposing the Buddha’s sutras 
to suttantd Icavilcata lcaveyyd cittakkhard bahiralcd savaJcabhasitd \ 
The poet proves himself to be conscious that his methods 
required justification ; for the final verse of the Bnddhacarita 
states that, in his devotion to the Buddha, he studied the 
scriptures and wrote the work, not to display his learning or 
his skill in Icavya, but for the benefit and happiness of the world. 
This did not go far enough to obviate criticism, and in the last 
two verses of the later epic he sets up a reasoned defence of his 
procedure, explaining that his object was to hold the attention 
of the worldly-minded and the non-believer ( anyamanas covers 
both these), for whose benefit he had coated the medicinal 
powder of sound doctrine with the jam of Icavya method and that 
his hearers were to reject the superficially attractive dross 
and to pick out the grains of pure gold from his poem. 

These points govern our attitude in determining Asvaghosa’s 
position as a Buddhist ; that is, we are to expect statements 
which make no innovation in legend or doctrine, but which 
reproduce in a manner intelligible to the ordinary man of some 
education, whether Buddhist or Hindu, the principles of the 
Buddhist religion as understood in his day. His work s therefore 
are invaluab le to us. not for their originality of thought, but 
as giving us a complete and coherent picture of the faith of a 
typicarBriddhist at a particular epoch. If I call it invaluable, 
ifHsHTecause the earlier Buddhist documents have undergone 


1 Cp. also A8PP., 328, on Icavikflam kavyam. 
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interpolation and manipulation to such an extent that the 
exact state of belief at any given moment till we reach the works 
of well-defined personalities such as Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasu- 
bandhu or Buddhaghosa, who are all later than A^vagliosa, 
is more a matter of subjective deduction than of objective fact. 

Three sides of his religion in particular merit examination, 
his devotion to the Buddha, his handling of legend and his 
exposition of doctrine. Of the first I have already said some- 
thing in treating of sraddhd and need only add that, if the 
earlier accounts have left us many striking records of the 
Buddha’s gracious personality, in none do we find such glowing 
fervour, such ardent faith as in these poems, and it is a grievous 
loss that we do not possess the Sanskrit text of the noble 
eulogy in B ., xxvii. In sincerity and dopi.lv of religious feeling 
Asvagliosa stands closer to the author of the BhagavadgUd 
than to the great poets of the classical period, just as in Italian 
painting we find truer manifestations of religion in the produc- 
tions of the Trecento and Quattrocento with their imperfect 
strivings after power of expression than in the technically 
incomparable pictures of the Cinquecento. 

But devotional feeling is not always, or even often, accom- 
panied by the historical sense and in any case we have no right 
to expect in a writer of the first century A.D. an account of 
the Buddha as he really lived. It is not yef possible however 
to discuss critically his handling of legend, which must wait 
for the full exploitation of the Chinese and Tibetan sources. 
Still we can see that his claim to have studied the scriptures 
for the story is justified. Except for one or two minor points, 
no incidents or details are included for which, few as our means 
of knowledge are, we cannot find authority elsewhere, and his 
additions are limited to descriptions in the ledvya style, such as 
of Suddhodana in canto ii of both poems, of the progress through 
the streets of Kapilavastu in B., iii, or of the women’s tempta- 
tions in B., iv, and to the speeches put into the mouths of his 
characters. When the Buddha speaks, the matter is some- 
times taken from his sermons such as B., xi. 22-31, an embroi- 
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clery on a frequently recurring series of similes, or the still 
untranslated sermon to Prasenajit, B., xx. 12-51, into which 
the chief themes of the Kosalasamyutta are worked, or sometimes 
from current Buddhist apologetic against Brahmanical doctrines. 
If the speaker is not a Buddhist, he is represented as setting 
out the arguments of the learned men of the day, e.g. the 
minister in B., ix, or Arada describing a prevalent form of 
Samkhya-Yoga teaching. In some cases he seems to have 
used sutras in a more original form than we have them in 
to-clay, as for instance in his versions of the Asoka legend 
and of the first council. In the latter he omits the two regular 
later interpolations, the humiliating treatment meted out to 
Ananda and the promulgation of the Vinaya by Upali, and 
follows the account of our oldest source, the verses of the Ghia 
yah chieh thing 1 , omitting the legend of. Gavamp&ti’s end. In 
general the miraculous element is not stressed, and many well- 
known marvels, such as the removal of the elephant’s body, 
the shade of the jambu tree that did not move, etc., are absent ; 
Afivaghosa wishes all through to display the moral and spiritual 
grandeur of the Buddha, an aim which would have been impeded 
by the thaumaturgy of the later legends. On the other hand 
he frequently hints at the existence of legends which he does 
not tell in detail ; a demonstrable instance occurs at B., i. 11, 
where the phrase cyutali Ichad iva suggests a reference to the 
descent from the Tusita heavens, not otherwise mentioned, 
but which he is proved to know by S., ii. 48. Similar suggestions 
are vratasamslcrtd of Maya at B., i. 9, the hint that the Buddha 
was born free of the impurities of the womb at ib., 16, vaya- 
syavat of Kanthaka, vi. 54, and Bimbisara’s svavaycih, x. 22, 
all explained in the notes ; and of the same order is the in- 
sinuation at $., ii. 32, of what is never explicitly stated, that 
Suddhodana was a cakravartin monarch. Perhaps we should 
infer that the Buddha legend had already developed a good 
deal beyond the form it takes in the Buddhacarita, but that 


1 Translated Przylusld, Ze Concile de Rajagrha, pp. 3ff. 
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Asvaghosa considered the innovations to he lacking in authority 
and therefore not fit for specific mention. Occasionally on 
the other hand he takes a point from an earlier work and elabo- 
rates it, as in the description of Mara’s army in the guise 
of Hin du ascetics at B., xiii. 21-24, suggested by the Padhdna- 
sutta, but dropped from the later versions of the story. 

Altogether the impression left on my mind is that the poet 
was careful to use the most authoritative sources open to him 
and that the Buddhacarita gives us the Buddha-story in the 
shape which a pious Buddhist of the first century A.D., actuated 
more by devotion to the Buddha and respect for scripture than 
by love for the marvellous, would have accepted. The general 
framework of the plot is apparently dependent on two sources. 
Cantos i-xx give a continuous narrative of the Buddha’s life 
and mission up to the dedication of the Jotavana vihara and 
thus cover the exact period of the story of the ‘ present ’ in 
the Pali Niddnalcatha ; the latter, as now oxtant, is late and the 
poet may be presumed to have used an earlier version, no longer 
in existence. Canto xxi contains a digvijaya of the Buddha, 
recounting his conversions of beings of every kind all over 
northern India and not probably taken from any one source, 
and ends with the story of Devadatta and the elephant. Cantos 
xxii-xxviii reproduce the full extent of the Mdhaparinirvdna- 
siitra , including the story of the First Council, which in the 
Pali canon has been severed from the version in tho Dug ha 
and inserted in the Vina, y a. In the Saunda,rananda also much 
of the teaching can he traced hack to specific sutras still extant 
in one form or another, as can be seen from the notes to my 
translation or from cantos xiii and xiv, whose framework 
seems to he modelled on the sutra at Anguttara, IV, 166-168, 
though the version of the story, on which the poem is based, 
has still to be discovered. 

The conclusion that Asvaghosa had a preference for, 
or at least mainly used, the earlier sources, is strengthened 
by an examination of his doctrinal position. We arc now 
able to grasp the Abhidharma system as a whole and to estimate 
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liow far it bad travelled from the earlier dogmatism, thanks 
to Professor de la Vallee Poussin’s richly annotated translation 
of Vasubandim’s A bhidharmakosa. Even though the Vibhdsa 
is almost certainly substantially later in the main than the 
poet, its special views must have been taking shape in his day. 
The new school arose out of a new angle of vision, the philo- 
sophical approach replacing the moral standpoint from which 
the earlier teachers developed their system. The mechanism 
of the act, /carman, is worked out in connexion with an elaborate 
theory of causation and the older dissection of the individual 
into s/candhas, dyatanas and dhatus is politely put on one side 
for the conception of an individual flux of consciousness 
( samtdna ), the elements of which consist of ultimates called 
dharmas of a fixed number of varieties ; the momentary ap- 
pearance of the latter in the individual sequence is explained 
by the special forces prdpti and the samslfrtalalcsanas, which 
determine what dharmas oan appear in any given samtdna at 
any given moment and how they appear and disappear. By 
the Icsanilcavada the individual is seen as a series of moments 
and this analysis of time into its minutest possible division 
inevitably brings in its train the atomic conception of matter 
( rupa ). In correspondence with these changes the path to 
enlightenment undergoes a metamorphosis which makes it 
almost unrecognisable to those accustomed to the older ter- 
minology. Definite traces of even the beginnings of these 
theories are hard to find in Asvaghosa, except that it is not 
impossible to read the ksanikavada into one or two phrases 
(such as samajanmanistha, which I may have rendered wrongly 
at S., xviii. 17). He knows nothing of the atomic system, 
of the samtdna, or of the new form of the Path, and his stand- 
point remains purely moral, free from any attempt at meta- 
physical speculation. 

To give a full outline of his beliefs would involve going 
over much ground well known to us from other schools of the 
Hinayana, and I limit myself therefore to a few outstanding 
points. He accepts the orthodox Buddhist conception of the 
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individual as consisting of the five xl'amUia# and as being without- 
a ‘ soul ’, and the individual existence is inevitably and always 
bound up with suffering (dulikha) by reason of its being subject 
to the power of tbo act ($., xvii. 19) ; how then does the net- 
work ? The answer seems to be, by reason of the he fu, the 
cause. This helu is primarily made up of three factors, rcuja, 
dvesa and molm, and according as the indi victual’s acts cause 
these three factors to increase or dwindle, so are the nature 
of his rebirths determined, just as in early Samkliya the sphere 
of rebirth is determined by the relative proportion of the three 
c/unas ; and he is only released from rebirth by their disappear- 
ance (/S'., xvi. 20-24). These three factors are called the 
akusalamuldni , the roots of evil, and arc recognised in the Pali 
Abhidhamma as the helu par excellence. Schematism requires 
to correspond to them a group of their opposites, the 
husalamuldni , and though Alvaghosa novel’ mentions such 
a trio, its existence is perhaps to be inferred from five fact that 
the hdu can work for good as well as for evil (7k, ii. 50, and 
xii. 68, and 8 ., v. 17). The above tlioory is in fact that of tlu> 
Pali Nik ay as, which habitually describe Nirvana as attained by 
the disappearance (khaya) of the roots of evil. Tn the later 
Abhidliarma the belief in the roots of good and evil persists, 
but has been allotted so subordinate a position in the analysis 
of the causal system which governs the individual that it lias 
lost its fundamental significance 1 . 

Since to obtain salvation the individual must bring about 
the disappearance of the three factors, through which barman 
works, he is first, we are told, to train his body by the discipline 
of sila and next his mind by smrti, constant awareness of the 
process of his thoughts, and then to give himself up to yoga, 
selecting for meditation according to 8., xvi. 53ff., those subjects 
which are specially adapted for overcoming that one of the 
three factors which is most active in him. Thus he rids himself 


1 The gotra theory of the Mahayana, however, appears to owe something 
to this doctrine. 
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of tlicm and obtains Nirvana, the deathless state. Tt is generally 
acknowledged now that Buddhism teaches salvation by means 
of yoga, but there is no extant treatise till we reach the Yogacara 
school which lays so much stress on it as the Saundarananda ; 
it is not clear, however, whether this was a speciality of the 
sect to which its author belonged 1 , or whether, in the desire 
to appeal to non-Buddhists, he was striving to show how similar 
in respect of yoga Buddhism was to the corresponding Brah- 
manical doctrine. 

The evolutionary process of yogic practice in Buddhism 
is not yet clear to us. The original term was samddhi, which 
perhaps did not indicate any of the phenomena associated with 
the trances of yoga but merely some kind of mental concen- 
tration. That the interrelated terms of dhyana, trance, and 
prajhd, the form of knowledge obtained by trance, came into 
use later, is slioAvn by their omission from the eightfold path 
and the consequent difficulty of finding a place for them in that 
scheme 2 . Bhavana, which is closely connected with prajna, 
is possibly of still later origin and suggests the gradual elabora- 
tion of transic methods, such as we find in the Saundarananda. 
A&vaghosa’s account is not easy to follow, because we have to 
reconcile the descriptions of method in cantos xv and xvi 
with those of the application in xvii. He makes three important 
distinctions, the first between pratisamkhydna and bhavana 
at S., xv. 4-5 ; the former corresponds more or less to the 
darsanamdrga of the Abhidharma, but whether it is produced 
by yoga or not is not specifically stated. The other distinctions 
are between smrti and samddhi in xv and bhavana in xvi, and 
between the mundane and supermundane paths in xvii. For 
the last the mundane path consists in preparation of the mind 
(cetaliparikarman, xvii. 5) by means of yoga (xvii. 10, 11) and 
is transformed into the supermundane path by a thoroughgoing 


1 See Demieville, op. cit., 47, a passage winch suggests that the Kaukulikas 
laid great stress on yogic practices. 

2 See note in translation on S., xvi. 31-33. 
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examination of the phenomenal world (ib., 15-21). In practice 
the three may perhaps coincide, the first, of each pair being 
devoted to suppressing the outward maid testations of the 
Mesas and the second to rooting out the annsayas , the latent 
tendencies to the IcleJas. The last pair may also explain a 
puzzle, which has defeated wiser heads than mine. In canto 
xvii, after tire aspirant has reached the supermundane path, 
he acquires successively the three stages of srotadpamia, 
sahfddgdmin and andgdmin, and it is only thereafter that the 
four trances are described and they are said to he the immediate 
precursors of Arhatship. But xvi. 1, in accordance with the 
view generally prevailing in the schools, shows that the trances 
are mastered in a preliminary stage before tlio process of 
bhavana begins ; and that they are oven accessible to non- 
Buddhists is the regular belief, which B., xii, shows Afivaghosa 
to share. Now B., v. 10, proves the poet to know the distinction 
between sdsmva and anasrava (=in practice laukika and lokultaru) 
trances, and it may bo therefore that. Nanda was unable to 
obtain the anasrava trances necessary to Arhatship till lie 
became an Anagamin. But the point remains obscuro. 

To sum up, we may say that Asvaghosa took his stand 
on the older dogmatism and was very little affected by the 
developments of the fullblown Abhidharma, and that to him 
the kernel of Buddhism lay in personal devotion to the Buddha 
and in the practice of yoga. 

iii. The Scholar. 

The traditions of Indian literature require that a poet 
should have mastered the general principles of all sciences 
and should display his knowledge of them with accuracy; 
sarvatodilcJca hi Icavayah. Asvaghosa observed this rule fer- 
vently, not to say pedantically. It is accuracy, not original 
thought, that is prescribed, and any lapse from correctitudo 
evoked without fail the censure of the critics ; we are therefore 
hound to assume that his learned references are strictly in 
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accordance with the authorities lie used. Since too these 
authorities are for the most part no longer extant, enquiry 
into the nature of his knowledge is of considerable interest 
for the light it throws on the history of Indian thought. 

To start with the literature known to the poet, as a Brahman 
he was presumably taught some portion at least of the Veda, 
and, leaving aside for the moment the question whether he 
was influenced by the poetic methods of the Vedic writers, 
we observe occasionally in his vocabulary unmistakeable 
signs of bis knowledge, such as dvija for Agni at B., xi. 71, 
or sri in the sense of ‘ emit (heat) 5 at S., i. 2. The phrase 
randhrair na&ucudad bhrtyan, 8 ., ii. 27, seems to be a reminis- 
cence of the Rigvedic epithet radhracodana, and very ingenious 
is the hint in B., xiii. 68, of the application of ndbhi to Agni 
and Soma by using the word dhaman with its Vedic sense to 
be understood secondarily. An allusion to a Vedic legend 
that was forgotten by the classic age is provided by the name 
Aurvaseya, £., ix. 9, for Vasistha. Similarly acquaintance 
with the ritual literature is shown at a few places. The ceremony 
of measuring out soma is referred to at 8 ., i. 15, and ii. 36, 
at the latter of which the occurrence of the plain root md, 
instead of compounded with vi or ud, suggests the possibility 
that he knew the 8atapathabrdhmana, which is apparently 
alone in using the verb thus. A knowledge of the finer points 
of ritual can be inferred from the employment of proksana 
and abhyuksana at B., xii. 30, for the latter of which in this 
sense PW and PWli can only quote two Srautasutras. The 
words nivarta, 8., xv. 44, and vimad, ‘grow sober 8., ix. 30, are 
only elsewhere substantiated by the Brahmanas, to which 
stratum of literature samaruh at B., iv. 24, seems also to belong ; 
and the reference to Prajapati’s act of creation by tapas at £., 
ii. 51, may be to any one of a hundred passages in the same 
class of literature. Bor the Upanisads, besides a number 
of possible parallels, the chief piece of evidence is S., xvi. 17, 
whose resemblance to 8 vet. Up., i. 2, can hardly be fortuitous ; 
and, taking into account the remarkable coincidence between 
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B., xii. 21, and $vd. Up., v. 2, I think it. probable that the, poet 
was well acquainted with this work. 

When wo come to the epics, the wealth of the material 
is overwhelming and yet uncertain in its bearing ; for, if my 
notes are crammed with references to them for explaining 
difficulties or giving parallels, we cannot as a rule say that the 
poet must have known the particular passage quoted and that 
he might not have taken the phrase from literature no longer 
available to us. This applies with especial force to the Malta - 
bkdrala ; thus I have shown in the notes to B. xii, that much 
of Arada’s exposition of the Samkhya system has close parallels 
in the Moksadharma, the connexion in ono case extending 
over several verses of the same passage. But it is more natural 
to suppose that the common matter goes hack to a single 
original, possibly a textbook of the Varsaganya school. The 
two portions of the epic of which wo might most surely expect 
the poet to show knowledge are the story of JNala, which is 
told in a primitive Icavya style, and the Bhagavadgitd, In 
the former the most striking parallels are i. 30, to /S',, iv. 5, 
x. 26-7, to $., iv. 42-4 (extending even to the common use 
of the verb krs), and xxi. 3, 6 and 7, to B., viii. 18-9 ; but 
similar motifs may have occurred in poems intermediate between 
the two writers and we cannot presume direct influence. As 
regards the latter I am not among those who attribute a great 
age to it, but see no conclusive reason why, at least as regards 
the older parts, it should not have been in existence in Asvagho^a’ s 
day. Ill any case it is not far apart from him in thought and 
phraseology, and sometimes the parallelism is close, as between 
S., xvi. 38, and Gita, xiii. 10. In one passage, Gila, ii. 66, has 
a verse built up just like /S'., xi. 33, one of the padas being 
almost identical ; but unfortunately the former verse is omitted 
in the Kashmiri recension and may be an interpolation, so that 
no conclusion can safely be drawn from it. We cannot there- 
fore either assert or deny that the poet was acquainted with 
this work. 

As for proper names, allusions to the main characters 
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are very few, namely to tlie entire destruction ot the Kurus 
at B., xi. 31, and S., ix. 20, to Arjuna once only and that for 
the sake of alliteration at B., x. 17, to Bhisma for a story known 
to the Harivainsa but not to the epic, at B,, xi. 18, and S., 
vii. 44, and to Pandu as an illustration of fatal attachment 
to women at B., iv. 79, and $., vii. 45. Many legends arc 
cited, which are to be found in the MBh., but not always in 
quite the same form. Thus Asvaghosa is fond of the story 
of 6antanu’s love for Ganga (B., xiii. 12, S.„ vii. 41, and x. 56) 
which is told in the Adiparvan, but it is apparent that he knew 
a version which enlarged on Santanu’s grief when Ganga left 
him, a point not dwelt on in the epic. Many of the stories 
he alludes to are not to be found in the MBh. and despite the 
many parallels we cannot establish that Asvaghosa knew any 
portion of the epic in the form in which we now have it. But 
it does seem certain that he knew much literature dealing 
with the legends he quotes, possibly often in Icavya form, which 
is now irretrievably lost to us ; besides a poem on (Santana, 
which has perhaps left its impress on the MBh. version, and 
another on the love-story of Surpaka, the fisherman, and the 
princess Kumudvati, discussed in the note on B., xiii. 11, 
I surmise also the existence of a poem or cycle dealing with 
the legends of Krsna and Balarama, and there is some reason 
to think he used sources also exploited by the Harivamsa, 
presumably a collection of legends such as wo have in a later 
form in the still unedited Bengali recension of the Padmapurdna, 
Svargakhandct. 

The case is entirely different with the Rdmdyana, for 
which an inhabitant of Saketa, the scene of its most poignant 
episodes and the capital of its dynasty, could not but keep a 
warm place in his heart, however his religious beliefs had 
changed. Asvaghosa never wearies of reminding us that the 
Buddha belonged to the dynasty of his home and strikes this 
note hi the very first verse of the Buddhacarita. He acknow- 
ledges Valmiki as the adilcavi {B., i. 43) and calls him ‘ inspired 5 
(i dlnmdn , $., i. 26). We may therefore expeot to find, and we 
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do find, that ho has been strongly influenced by it. in so 
far as this affects his poetic style, I reserve consideration for the 
next section, but here it is in place to enquire to what extent 
he knew the poem in its present form 1 . 

The late Professor Gawronski proved, conclusively as 1 
hold, that Asvaghosa knew certain portions of the second 
book, the AyodhyaMnda, in very much the condition that 
we have them in to-day and that he took pleasure in drawing 
a comparison between the Buddha quitting his home and 
Rama leaving for the forest. That he knew the continuation 
of the story appears from a reference in B., xxviii. 31, but 
whether in the present form or not is not clear to me from 
the wording 2 * 4 . It certainly does seem that there are many 
fewer passages in the later books likely to have influenced the 
Bucldliisfc poet and those mostly of a commonplaco order, 
which might have been found elsewhere. Tlio question roally 
turns on whether Asvaghosa knew some or all of the three 
passages in the Bam., describing how Hanuman visited Havana's 
palace and saw the women asleep 8 , and, till the epic is critically 
edited from the best surviving MSS. of ail recensions, 1 would 
refrain from giving a definite answer. 

More definite statements can be made on other points. 
Jacobi took the view that the original epic started with a 
passage descriptive of Ayodhya and of Dasaratlia and his court, 
which survives with additions in the first book '. That Asva- 


1 Cowell raised tho question of the relation of the Buddhacanta to the 
lidm in the introduction to his edition, for later handling of it see especially 
Walter, U eberemst vmmungen bei den mdischen Kunstdichtem, Leipzig, 1905 ; 
Gawroiiaki, Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, pp. 27-40 , Gurner, 
JASB, 1927, 347-308 , Liwekar, Les Fleurs de Bhilorique dans Vlnde, Paris, 
1930. 

2 The passage ran in Sanskrit more or less thus : — 

SUdbhidhdnam pangrhya mq-tyum 
atyutkato ’pi ptanandsa Daiiyah | 

8 See Gurner, loc. cit,, 352. 

4 H. Jacobi, Das Rdmdyaria (Bonn, 1893), 50if. 
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ghosa knew suck a description and in a more extended form 
than Jacobi allowed in liis reconstruction seems probable from 
the many echoes of it in his poems, and it is to be inferred 
from $., i. 26, that the story of Valmiki’s having taught the poem 
to KuAa and Lava was familiar to him. But there is a curious 
proof that he did not know the Balahanda as we now have it. 
At B., iv. 20, and S., vii. 35, he quotes the tale of the disturbance 
of Visvamitra’s austerities by the Apsaras, Ghrtacl ; our only 
other authority for this is a verse in almost identical terms 
at Ram., iv. 35, 7, where it has every appearance of being an 
interpolation 1 . The story is told at length in the Bdlakanda, 
substituting Menaka for Ghrtacl and betraying its late date 
by the unusual agreement between the versions of the different 
recensions. But the Fo pen hsing chi ching ( TI , III, 7266) takes 
up in its prose the various comparisons of the BuddhacariLa 
passage, replacing Ghrtacl by Mekaya. As the Chinese characters 
transliterating yd and nd are easily confused, we have evidently 
a case of corruption combined with transposition and should 
read Menaka. Why then should the compiler of this work 
substitute Menaka for Ghrtacl, unless he knew the Bdlalcdnda, 
which contains the standard version of the tale ? Hence 
we should presumably infer that the story of Visvamitra and 
Menaka was introduced into the Rdmayana between the time 
of Asvaghosa and that of the compiler of the BP. As regards 
the Uttaralcdnda,, I can find no reason to suppose that the 
poet knew any portion of it. 

Finally there is another point from which we may deduce 
an important inference. At B., ix. 9, the poet compares the 
visit of Sudclhodana’s purohita and minister to the future 
Buddha with the visit of Vasistka and Vamadeva, Dasaratha’s 
purohita and minister, to Rama in the forest. The epic contains 
no such episode, but tells at length of Bharata’s visit to liis 

1 Interpolations in the epic may easily be later than Ai3vagho§a and show 
his influence ; thus lii. 1, 35, with its application of nisvana and sunya to a 
hermitage, is probably inspired by $ , i. 10, 11, the omission of the verse from 
the Bombay edition suggesting that it is not authentic. 
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brother. Vamadeva’s name occurs very rarely in the epic 
as we have it, but he is mentioned coupled with Vasia Llia 
precisely in connexion with Bharata’s journey to the l'orost 
in the MBh . version, iii. 15981. It is incredible that Asvaghosa 
should invent such an incident, when he shows knowledge of 
the existing text of the Ayodhyahar^a, and only one explanation 
holds water, namely that the entire passage recounting Bharata’s 
visit to Rama was not in the text the poet know, that it had 
in its place an account of a mission headed by Vasistlia and 
Vamadeva with the object of inducing Rama to return to 
Ayodhya, and that in the process of gradual sentimentalising, 
to which the epic was subject for many generations, this passage 
was deliberately replaced by one which it was thought would 
do more honour to Bharata’s character, leaving as its sole 
trace the MBh. ’s mention of the puroliita and minister. 

Next we may consider what knowledge Asvaghosa had 
of the various sciences, bearing in mind that, as ho used 
treatises no longer in existence, we cannot hopo to bo able 
always to explain his statements or to trace their source. 

References to secular law are rare in Icdvya generally and 
none are to be found in these poems, so far as I can see, except 
at B., xxii. 47, to the principle that women, are always under 
guardianship. Of the ecclesiastical law, if I may call it so, 
governing the relation of guru and pupil, Asvaghosa alludes 
at $., i. 22-23, to the rule that a pupil of ksatriya descent 
assumes the gotra of his guru, and the argument of canto xviii 
of the same poem, as we may see particularly from verses 
1-3 and 48, is based on the principle that a pupil on the successful 
completion of his studies should give his guru a present. The 
rules of polity for kings, which were originally a branch of the 
same science, are repeatedly mentioned, mostly in similes 1 . 
At B., i. 41, he treats as the standard authorities the works 
of Usanas, or Sukra, and Brhaspati, which, though not extant, 
are equally called the fundamental treatises in the MBh. He 


1 Briefly discussed by me at JEAS, 1929, 77-81. 
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uses the term mjaidstra lor the science oi politics, while nlti 
at B., iv. 62, means tho principles of worldly conduct, and 
clandanUi at 8., ii. 28, the preservation of order ; the classifi- 
cations of treasure and horses at B., ii. 2ab and 4 d, presumably 
derive from the categories of some work on vdrta. The details 
contain little worth mention and the one point of general 
interest is the question whether he was acquainted with the 
Arthasdstra of Kautilya. The latter presupposes that the 
formal study of political science must have been in progress 
for centuries previously, and it is marked by the use of special 
terms whose occurrence in the rdjadharma section of the MBh. 
is very rare. Its attitude is realistic in contrast to the idealistic, 
often impractical, views of the dharmasdstra, but the only trace 
of such a standpoint in these poems is to be found in B., ii. 55, 
which is capable of a sinister interpretation in the fight of the 
Arthasdstra ; it is improbable however that Kautilya was the 
first writer to stress the necessity for kings of keeping their 
sons under guard. The political riddle at B., ii. 42, though 
soluble under the teaching of the MBh., cannot be plausibly 
interpreted from the Arthasdstra, and the use of anaya at B., 
ii. 42, is contrary to Kautilya’s vocabulary, who pronounces 
for apanaya in this sense (KA., vi. 2, 6ff.) ; the technical terms 
introduced by Kautilya, such as vijigisu, upajdpci and alisamdha, 
are missing in the poems, though regularly taken up by later 
writers. It seems hardly possible then that Asvaghosa knew 
this work. On the other hand he uses several terms, not of a 
technical nature but unknown to the classical language, in the 
same way that Kautilya does, such as viguna, ‘ faithless ’ 
($., ii. 18), ratrisattra ( ib ., 28) S and sahyasdvumta ( ib ., 45) etc. 
To suppose that no great interval separates the two writers 
seems therefore natural. 

Subsidiary to the science of politics according to the 
ISuhramti was the knowledge of the points of a horse, and, 
as we have nothing early at all on this subject, the description 


1 For this word see Charpentier, JRAS, 1934, 113. 
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of an ideal Horse according to Indian views at 71. , v. 70, in of 
great interest. Unfortunately the readings of the verso are 
uncertain and could not be settled, though I consulted the 
only known MS. of the Sdlihotrasastra, tlio best treatise on the 
subject ; the tradition that Saliliotra was the standard authority 
for horses goes back at least to the story of Nala, but. the extant 
work is apparently much later. So far as I can see, later writers 
show no advance on Asvaghosa’s day in the judgement of horses, 
except in the irrelevant matter of lucky signs (curtly referred 
to at B., ii. 4). On the kindred subject of elephants the poet 
is well acquainted with the methods of catching, training and 
riding them, but I can identify no technical terms such as 
would prove the existence of a formal Jiastividyci. 

I have referred above to the statement at B., iv. 64, that 
Udayin was learned in nlti, the science of worldly conduct, 
which may indicate some collection of sayings or a manual 
of etiquette, prescribing the rules for behaviour in society and 
for conducting affairs of gallantry. In this connexion 1 observe 
that the poet seems to know the principles laid down in the 
first book of the Kamasutra, for which the original authority 
is there said to he Carayana. The passages in question are 
detailed in the notes to 8., iv and vi, in my translation. Whether 
he knew the original authorities for other sections of that 
work is open to question, but the savilasarata of B., v. 56, 
certainly suggests the citraratdni of the Kamasutra, though 
I would hesitate to see a technical term of erotics in hanlhasuira 
at ib., 58. 

Of all the sciences medicine was the one most studied by 
Buddhists, and Asvaghosa repeatedly refers to it in similes, 
notably to the throe humours and their special treatment 
[3., xvi. 59£f., B., xi. 40). But the allusions are too general 
in wording to add to our knowledge or to be capable of attri- 
bution to any known source. Magic is mentioned a few times, 
thus with reference to snakebite (3., v. 31, and ix. 13), to the 
discovery of treasure (8., i. 39), and to indr aj ala, ( 8 ., v. 45). 
The only aspect of astronomy or astrology with which the poet 
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shows acquaintance is that relating to the lunar astorisms and 
their regents ( JB ., ii. 36, xvi. 2, xvii. 41 ; see also note on ix. 11). 
But I find no allusions to the minor sciences, such as the silpa- 
iastrcis (except for the technique of goldsmiths, 8., xv. 66-69, 
and xvi. 65-66), the testing of jewels, the methods of theft etc. 

The poems reflect at times the high level to which contem." 
porary art had reached ; several references (B., viii. 25, S., 
vii. 48 and xv. 39) imply the existence of painters with great 
representational powers, and occasional descriptions are based 
either explicitly ( B v. 52) or implicitly (B., iii. 19-22) on the 
sculpture of the day, while a standardised architectural practice, 
vastuvidya, is guaranteed by 8., i. 41ff. Chinese tradition has 
also a legend suggesting that Asvaghosa was a great musician 1 
but this is not borne out by the poems which, unlike later 
kavya works, contain no technical terms of music and suggest 
only a general knowledge of the subject, such as of the four 
kinds of musical instruments ($., x. 25). 

Not much light is thrown by these works on the state of 
contemporary religion. Nor the older forms of worship we 
have repeated mention of oblations to Agni, and references 
to the soma ceremonial ( B ., ii. 37, S., i. 15, ii. 36) and to animal 
sacrifices ( B ., x. 39, xi. 64-67). Brahmanical asceticism is 
described in general terms at 8., i. 1-16, and in detail in B., 
vii, and the existence of Saiva ascetics is to be inferred from 
B. } vii. 51, and xiii. 21, and possibly of Vaisnavas, if cakradhara 
at B., vii. 3, is to be understood as ‘ bearing the imprint of 
Visnu’s discus ’. Of the more popular forms of religion 8., 
iv. 2, takes it as natural that the chief gods for a ksatriya to 
worship were Indra and ICubera, and besides numerous references 
to the former, attention has been drawn by many scholars 
from Cowell onwards to the allusions to his flag festival (B., 
i. 58, viii. 73, xxvii. 56, 8., iv. 46). The Maruts are his atten- 
dants ( B v. 27, S., i. 62), and Jayanta his son (B., ix. 5), for 
whom B., v. 27, seems to indicate Sanatkumara as an alternative 


1 S. Uvi, JA, 1928, ii, 199. 
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name. We also find Suddliodana worshipping the lunar aster ism 
Pusya ( B ., ii. 36). Of the newer religions (he references to 
Krsna and Balarama contain no hint that they were treated 
as gods, though the inscriptions prove the cult in Western 
India for a couple of centuries previously ; and besides B., 
xxvii. 79, where C lias ‘ the mighty golden -winged bird 5 and 
T 4 Visnu’s Garuda the only- mention of Visnu is under the 
name of Upendra as a satellite of Indra (/S'., xi. 49). Siva on 
the other hand, to whose worship according to Chinese tradition, 
which on this point receives some support from the knowledge 
these poems show of the 8 vet, Up,, A&vaghosa was addicted 
before his conversion, is referred to several times in the Buddha- 
carita, but not at all in the Saundarancinda. The verse B., 
x. 3, implies a knowledge of his aseptic practices and xiii. 10 
quotes the story immortalised by Kalidasa in the Kumdra- 
sambhciva, but in a variant form, by which Kama succeeds in 
his mission and was not burnt up by the fire of the god’s eye \ 
At B,, i. 88, we have an allusion to the birth of Skanda, who 
is possibly also the Senapati of 8., vii. 43. Perhaps also the 
belief in a Creator (B., ix. 63) should come under the head 
of Saivism. Altogether it is very much the picture to be 
expected except for omission of the newer forms of worship. 

Turning next to philosophy, we note that, like most 
Buddhist writers, he refers to the heterodox systems, for which 
our knowledge is confined to casual remarks scattered over 
Sanskrit literature ; he alludes incidentally to the fatalists, 
whether believers in Time or Destiny (8., xvi. 17), but more 
fully to the materialists (B,, ix. 56-57) and to the Svabliava- 
vadins (ib., 68-62), the latter being one of the fullest statements 
of their position that we have. Jainism is ignored 1 2 , but the 

1 Por the significance of this see Sten Konow on the name Anaiiga in 
Festschrift Wackernagel, pp. 1-8, in which he does not refer to this verse. 
I was wrong in suggesting in my translation that the crux at 8 , x. 53, could 
he solved by seeing in it an allusion to the burning up of Kama. 

2 The only allusions are to the conversion of Jains by the Buddha at 
Vai&Lli and Sravasti, B., xxi. 16, 28, 
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isvaravdda is also given a verse (B., ix. 63). None of these 
however can he discussed in detail, till the important but 
difficult passage at B., xviii. 20-56, refuting these heretical 
systems is disentangled, though it may be remarked in passing 
that the nature of the arguments there argues philosophy to 
have been still at a primitive stage. Of the orthodox systems, 
while there is no specific reference to the Purvamimamsasutras, 
unless Ya^odhara’s arguments at B., viii. 61ffi, are held to refer 
to vi. 1, 6-21, of Jaimini’s sutras, vidhi is used in the technical 
sense of this school at B., ix. 66, and the Vedic scheme of 
worship is referred to several times and formally rejected at 
B., xi. 64ff., as regards the efficacy of animal sacrifice. Nor 
could we expect any suggestion of the Uttaramimamsa, but 
more important is the fact that the Vaffiesika system, whose 
outstanding position is freely recognised in later Buddhist 
literature, was entirely unknown to Asvaghosa. The argument 
ex silentio for once has cogent force, because in later Buddhist 
lists corresponding to S., xvi. 17 (e.g. Lankdmtdm and Visuddhi- 
mngga), reference to the Vaffiesikas is included by the addition 
of the word anu h With regard to the Nyayasutras, my view 
may not be found acceptable ; for I hold that after deduction 
of certain interpolations the first adhydya is much older than the 
rest of the sutras and that, unlike them, it is unaffected by 
Vaisesika tenets and could not have originated in a milieu 
subject to their influence. And it is precisely this section 
of the sutras, of which Asvaghosa to my mind has knowledge, 
though in that case he may have known it in a form more 
primitive than that which has reached us. He seems at times 
to delight in expressing Buddhist views in a way that would 
remind Hindu readers of their own authorities, and I still 
can find no reason for resiling from the opinion that the wording 
of $., xvi. 18, lokasya dosebhya iti pravrttih, is deliberately taken 
from Nydycisutra, i. 1, 18, pravartandlalcsana dosdh, all the more 
so that the preceding verses 14 and 15 suggest an early theory 


1 Cp. also tlie table in Liebenthal, SatJcarya, 31. 
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of anumdna. There is also a clear reference to TsTyaya principles 
at 8., i. 14, however we explain the verse. 

I have kept to the last the most important case, the 
Samkhya as set out by Arada in canto xii of the Bnddhaccirita. 
The standard treatise on tliis philosophy, Isvarakr, spa’s 
Samlchyakarikas, is several centuries later than this poem ; 
and, though it was so successful in imposing its views on later 
generations that we have no authoritative statement of any 
diverging system, there were according to Chinese sources 
eighteen Samkhya schools, one of which, the best known 
apparently, passed under the name of Varsaganya 1 * * * * . It is 
therefore hardly reasonable to suppose that Hvarakrsna’s 
explanations of the twentylive tattvas would hold good for 
preceding periods, and I was able some years ago to point to 
some important matters in which his views arc fairly recent 
innovations 8 . Much reflection since then and repeated exam- 
ination of the relevant passages in the MBh., which axe onr 
chief, almost our sole, source for early Samkhya, have brought 
me to views on its nature, which differ in >sevcral respects 
from those generally held. This is not the place to set them 
out in detail with the necessary proofs, but I must explain 
them briefly in the course of discussing A&vaghosa’s statements. 

In the first place the notes to my translation show that, 
except for the eight reasons which bring the motive causes 
of the samsdra into action, only found elsewhere in Caraka, 
and also to some extent for the definition of the sattva, the 
exposition of the system is closely related to certain passages 
of the MBh., so closely in fact that a common authority must 
have been used. Further xii. 33 quotes a sutra, which is as 
old as the 8 vet. Up. and which wc know from Yacaspati Misra’s 
commentary on the Tcdrikas to belong to the Varsaganyas ; 

1 Takakusu, BEIEO, 1904, 38. 

a JRAS, 1930, 855ff. See also W. Liebenthal , Satlcarya in der Darstellung 

seiner buddhistischen Qegner (Stuttgart, 1934), where the doctrine of satlcarya 

is shown to be unknown to Nagarjuna ; I would not however accept all the 

author’s conclusions about the development of early Samkhya 
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it is not improbable then that we have here a resume of the 
teachings of that school. The first point of Arada’s exposition 
is the division of the 24 material lattvas into two groups, one 
of eight called pralcrti, and one of sixteen derived from the 
first and called viledra. The MBh. affords ample proof of the 
prevalence of a school which made this division, and the classical 
age preserved traces of it in the explanation of prakrtilaya 
in the bhasyas on the ledrihds and the Yogasutras. Moreover 
its predominance at one period over alternative schemes may 
be deduced from the fact that, if we add dlmcm to the pralcrti 
group, we have in essence the nine Vaisesika dravyas, dis and 
hala being included in the pralcrti of classical Samkhya, and 
buddhi and ahamJcdra coalescing into manas. 

Further the object of investigation in early Samkhya, 
as in early Buddhism, is the individual, not the cosmos, which 
is treated in the MBh., as in B., xii. 21, on mythical rather 
than philosophical lines. If then the system analyses the 
individual into eight primary constituents, what view does 
it take of the nature of the first one, to which alone Tsvarakrsna 
allowed the name of pralcrti ? In liia teaching the universe 
consisted in the last resort of a single ‘ stuff ’ in a state of 
perpetual flux under the mutual interaction of three gunas, 
which are more forces than qualities and which, entering in 
different proportions into all the evolutes of prakrti , determined 
their various natures. In fact just as Buddhist philosophy 
in its later stages posited the existence of cpialities without 
subjects, an idea to be seen in germ, but not yet fully developed, 
in B., xii. 78-79, so classical Samkhya posits the existence of 
subjects without qualities. This conception is not at all 
primitive and consorts ill with such crude ideas as are incor- 
porated, for instance, in the group of the organs of action. 
Seeing that Isvarakrsna finds the essence of pralcrti to lie in the 
action of the gunas, it seems best to put the question asked 
above in a different form ; why does canto xii of the Buddha- 
carita make no mention of the gunas ? Not merely do the 
works extant in Sanskrit prove Asvaghosa’s knowledge of 
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them ($., iii. 39, note in translation, and B., vii. 53), blit in the 
still untranslated portion of the BuddJiacarita at xxvi. 10-14, 
the doctrine of the gunas is formally refuted. The answer 
is to he found in the epic, which uses guna in its Samkhya 
passages in a variety of meanings, sometimes as ‘ quality ’ 
generally, sometimes for the objects of the senses, sometimes 
for anything evolved which is described as a guna of that from 
which it is evolved, sometimes for the qualities which serve 
to distinguish the varieties of the three guncis of prakrtd, some- 
times, mainly in later passages, for the gunas themselves. 
While it is thus often difficult to determine the exact meaning 
in pro-classical passages, the principle, so far as I can see, holds 
good in practice that the use of the word begins to be restricted 
to the classical sense at the time when pralcrti begins to denote 
the first of the 24 taitvas only, that is, when the movement 
of thought to which fsvarakrsna gave final expression is taking 
shape. In earlier passages the three gunas do not enter into 
the composition of the evohites of the first principle, as in 
Isvaxakrsna’s system ; they are often called the three bhavas, 
‘ states of being each subdivided into a number of varieties 
according to the possession of particular moral attributes, 
and, as we are often told, the form of rebirth is determined 
by these attributes. Here then we have a very close parallel 
to the action of the Buddhist roots of evil as described above 
(p. xlii) and this doctrine enables us to explain the original 
idea of the first tattva ; for like Asvaghosa, all the early autho- 
rities call it avyaJcta, which should be understood, not as the 
‘ unmanifested but as the * unseen ’. Avyalcta was in reality 
the early Samkhya equivalent of the unseen force, attaching 
the individual to the wheel of the samsdra and operating in 
■ accordance with the way in which the three ‘ states of being ’ 
were intermingled in him, that is, in accordance with the state 
of his moral character. That this conception is of a purely 
moral order is shown by the view taken of the nature of salva- 
tion ; for at B., xxvi. 10-14, it is described as being effected 
by the growth of sattva and the annihilation of rajas and tamas , 
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not by the transcendence of all three, as in classical Samkhya. 
This, the older view, is to be found also, for instance, in Caraka, 
and MBit ., xii. 7737, 12288 and 12913, and xiv. 1449, and has 
left traces on the older theories. Thus we see that the expo- 
nents of earlier Samkhya, like the earlier Buddhist dogmatists, 
are more concerned with the moral, than the philosophic, 
side of religion, and the answer to the question put above is 
that the gunas or bhavas merely explain the mechanism of the 
unseen force, so that the poet, like the authors of many other 
early Samkhya passages, did not consider it necessary to describe 
them. 

It is further to be noted that A^vaghosa, like Caraka 
and other authorities, uses prakrti in the singular to denote 
the group of the eight primary material (corporeal would express 
the idea more correctly) constituents ; that is, he sees a unity 
underlying the group, just as the Vai^osikas similarly endea- 
voured to avoid the difficulties of pluralism by bringing their 
categories under the single head of scUtd. The nature of this 
unity is fortunately explained in B., xviii. 29-40, a passage 
refuting the false views, which argues that Nature ( ran-bzhin , 
which translates both prakrti and svabhdva, and stands for 
svabhdva in this passage) cannot be the cause of the world. 
This svabhava , which represents the principle of prakrti as a 
cosmic force, is known to the epic, whose references I cannot 
discuss here, and a relic of the theory is to be found in 
Gaudapacla’s odd statement in his bhasya on Samkhya lcdri kd, 
27, that the Samkhyas postulate a principle called svabhdva. 
Its characteristics according to Asvaghosa are that it is a 
single entity, all-pervading, having the quality of producing 
things, without attribute, eternal, unmanifested, and un- 
conscious ( sems-med , acetana). When we compare this with 
classical Samkhya, particularly with the description of prakrti 
in Sdmkhyakdrika, 10-11, we see that the school which cul- 
minated in Isvarakrsna transferred the conception of prakrti 
as thus defined together with the name to the first tattva, the 
avyakta, and in doing so, gave it an entirely new content by 
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a transformation of the guna theory; they then handed over 
the functions of the original avyakta as determining rebirth 
to a new group, the eightfold buddlri, and used the principle 
of svabhava to explain the connection between the soul and the 
24 tattvas (as opposed to the naimittika theory of the US'.). 

This teaching about avyakta and prakrti is the fundamental 
position of early Samkhya, but certain other points of Arada’s 
exposition require brief notice. That in place of the tanmatms 
and gross elements of the classical period he should reckon 
the elements and the objects of the senses respectively among 
the 24 principles is normal, /and the reason for it has been ex- 
plained by mo elsewhere b ‘The explanation of the mihsdm 
is involved and hard to follow ; xii. 23 gives as its causes Icarman, 
trsnd and ajndna, and the passage goes on to enumerate eight 
factors by which these causes work. Then if proceeds to 
attribute the implication of the individual in the cycle of 
existence to the fivefold avidyd (xii. 37), and. ends by putting 
the cause down as the identification of the person with the 
corporeal individual (xii. 38). At present I am unable exactly 
to correlate these statements, which suggest that Samkhya 
thinking was in a muddled state, due to the imperfect assimi- 
lation of new ideas. On the nature of the soul A3vaghosa 
tells us nothing that we ought not already to know from other 
sources. Obviously he regards it as an individual, not a uni- 
versal, soul, and he distinguishes, following the views taken 
in the epic, between the adman which is ajna and the ksetrajna 
which is jna. In emphasising the difficulties of this doctrine 
he hits upon the point which Samkhya thought of every age 
failed to explain, and which Isvarakrsna tried to evade by 
taking the soul as neither precisely one nor the other, but it 
is not necessary to my purpose to trace the development of 
thought in this respect. 

This discussion does not exhaust the value of canto xii 
to us ; for to the jndnamdrga of the Samkhya is appended an 


1 JRAS, 1930, 864ff. 
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alternative method of action by yoga. In itself there is nothing 
strange in this, the Yogasutras being based on the fSamkhya 
philosophy, and traces of the use of yoga being still visible 
in tho karikas. The system set onb is said to be that which 
was followed by Pancasikha, who is treated as the great authority 
on the philosophic side of Yoga m Vyasa’s bhasya, together 
with Jaiglsavya, also known as a teacher of Yoga, and Janaka. 
But actually it is a description of the first seven dhydnas of 
Buddhist dogma, substituting atman for vijnana in the second 
arupya. I have already pointed out (p. xliii) that the dhydnas 
and prajhd do not belong to the original Buddhism, and, as 
many scholars have observed, there is an extraordinary paral- 
lelism between the Yogasutras and the Buddhist doctrine 
of trance 1 , so marked in both phraseology and ideas that the 
two can hardly have arisen independently but must have had 
a common origin. Now a prominent feature of the Buddhist 
teaching is that each trance is connected with certain divine 
spheres, and Asvaghosa mentions these same spheres as gained 
by the trances of his Yoga system. The corresponding scheme 
for the classical Yoga is set forth by Vyasa on YS., iii. 25 ; 
this statement is separated by five or more centuries from 
that we are considering, yet the two coincide in such a remark- 
able way that, unexpected as it may seem, the poet’s descrip- 
tion may be accepted as accurate for the Yoga of Ms day. 
TMs conclusion may appear less surprising, if we reflect that 
no parallels to Vyasa’s cosmology are to be found in Brahman- 
ical sources outside the Yoga school, and it is fortified by the 
fact that in two points analogies can be found in canto xii to 
the older Yoga teacMng. Firstly, the passage starts in verses 
46 and 47 with a description of the Sila required of the aspirant, 
which might well be a summary of the teaching on the subject 
attributed to Jaiglsavya at MBit., xii. 8431ff. Secondly, the 

1 The relations betweon Buddhism and the Yoga system call tor a fresh 
full-length study m the light of the Buddhist materials made available of recent 
years ; for a preliminary sketch of the important points see La Vallee Poussin, 
Notes Bouddhigues, III. 
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expression nigrhnann mdriyagramam in '1 8 is significant ; for 
tire bhdsyct on US'. , ii. 55, quotes a sutra of Jaiglsavya to the 
effect that in yoga the functioning of the senses is altogether 
suppressed. Not only is this doctrine to be road into this 
passage and to be found in various passages of the &dntvparvan 
and the Gita, but we have a reference to it in the Pali canon 
at Mcijjhima, III, 298, where the Buddha refutes the similar 
views held by a Parasariya Brahman (i.e. a follower of Panoa- 
sikha) 1 ; the Ilinayana at least took the view that in yoga 
the senses were under control ( indriyasamvarct ), not suppressed. 
The poet’s description of the Yoga system of his day should 
therefore be treated, like the preceding account of Samlchya, 
as fully authoritative. 

Lastly, this sketch of Asvagliosa’s scholarship would bo 
incomplete, if it omitted to describe to what extent his works 
illuminate the development of the poetic profession from 
the technical side m his day. For the theatre the fragments 
of the plays prove that the principles of dramatic technique 
then observed did not differ materially from those of tho classical 
drama, but the matter has been so thoroughly explored by 
Professor Luders that I am exempted from entering into details. 
The Buddhacarita several times uses terms of the theatre, 
rasantara, iii. 51, and the dramatic forms of address, ayusmat } 
iii. 33, tatrabhavat, ix. 37, and arya, xiii. 63, and of words whose 
use later was practically confined to the stage we find sddhaya 
in the sense of gam in the 3driputrapralcarana 2 . Curious is 
the parallel between $., iv. 39, and the description of sunya 
drsti at BhN&., viii. 63; for, while much of that work is old, 
we have no reason to think any of it as old as these poems. 
Though with the exception of a brief notice of a few rhetorical 


1 Hie corresponding passage in the Sarvastivadin canon is taken up in 
the Vibhasa, TI, XXVII, 729, ci29fi. (see AK., VI, 121, s. Parasari), where 
the view is attributed to a Parasari tlrthika. For the references and a trans- 
lation of the Vibhasa passage I am indebted to Professor de la Vallee Poussin. 

! SBPAW, 1911, 405. 
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figures in the same treatise wo have nothing earlier than Dandin 
and Bhamaha for the laws of Icavya poetry, the reference to 
Tedvyadharma in the closing verses of tlio Saundarananda, proves 
the poet to have known and used some regular work on poetics, 
and it is interesting therefore to observe how the contents 
of the two poems correspond almost exactly to Dandin’s defi- 
nition of a typical Icavya in Kdvyadarsa, i. 14-19. Tor the 
Buddhaccorita the battle and the hero’s victory are to be found 
in canto xiii, and we should no doubt see the same motif at 
work in 8., xvii, in which the illusion of a combat is maintained 
by constant comparisons with a king on a campaign and with 
a battle against enemies. Asvaghosa’s use of rhetorical figures 
was presumably determined by his authorities, but does not 
conform to the strictest classical standards in respect of upama. 
The gender fails to correspond in B., ii. 45, v. 62, and vi. 26, 
8., ii. 6, ix. 17, 18, and 43, x. 9, xiv. 15, 39 etc., and both gender 
and number at B., viii. 26, and 8., xi. 29. Not all of these 
cases would have been considered faulty by Dandin under the 
ruling of Kdvyadarsa, ii. 51, and that the poet knew the rule 
prescribing identity of genders appears from the otherwise 
pointless insertion of prabhd at 8., x. 39 (contrast the wording 
of the same simile at B., iii. 45), and xii. 29. His handling 
of rhetoric generally is best reserved to the subsequent dis- 
cussion on style. 

Closely connected with these points is the poet’s knowledge 
of prosody, and the following list enumerates all the metres 
used by him in the two poems so far as preserved to us : — 
i. Samavrttas : — 

Anustubh (679). Bi, iv. 1-96; vi. 1-55; xii. 1-115; 
xiv. 1-31. S., i. 1-58; ii. 1-62; xi. 1-58; xii. 1-42; xiii. 
1-54 ; xiv. 1-45 ; xv. 1-65. 

Upajati (936). B., i. 8-24, and 40-79 ; ii. 1-55 ; iii. 
1-62 ; vi. 56-65 ; vii. 1-57 ; ix. 1-71 ; x. 1-39 ; xi. 1-57 ; xii. 
1-69. 8., i. 59-60 ; ii. 63 ; iv. 1-44 ; v. 1-52 ; vi. 1-48 ; 
vii. 1-47 ; x. 1-53 ; xi. 59 ; xiv. 46-49 ; xvi. 1-94 ; xvii. 
1-70 ; xviii. 1-43. 
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Vamsastlia (201). B., iii. 63; iv. 97-102; vi, 66-68 ; 
viii. 1-80; ix. 72-80; x. 40; xi. 58-73.; xii. 116-120; xiii. 
70-71. 8., iv. 45; ix. 1-49; x. 54-63; xv. 66-67; xviii. 

44-59. 

Rucira (4). B., iii. 64-65; xii. 121. S., x. 64. 
Praharsini (7). B., ix. 81-82 ; x. 41. 8., i. 61 ; 

xvii. 71-73. 

Vasantatilaka (10). S., i. 62 ; v. 53 ; vii. 48-51 ; 

viii. 58-59 ; ix. 51 ; xviii. 61. 

Sarabha (2). 8., xii. 43 ; xiii. 72. 

Malim (2). B., ii. 56 ; xiii. 72. 

Sikliarini (11). B., iv. 103. 8., viii. 60-61 ; xiv. 
50-52 ; xv. 68-69 ; xvi. 95-97. 

Kusumalat avelli La (1). 8., vii. 52. 

Sardulavilmdita (6). 8., viii. 62 ; xi. 60-61 ; xvi. 98 ; 

xviii. 62-63. 

Suvadana (2). S., xi. 62 ; xviii. 64. 

ii. Ardhasamavrttas : — 

Viyoginl or Sundarl (56). 8., viii. 1-56. 
Aupacchandasika (78). B., v. 1-78. 

Aparavaktra or Vaitallya (2). B., vii. 58. 8., viii. 57. 

Puspitagra (31). B., i. 80-89; v. 79-87; viii. 81-87. 
8., iii. 42 ; iv. 46 ; vi. 49 ; ix. 50 ; xviii. 60. 

iii. Visamavrttas : — 

Udgata (41). S., iii. 1-41. 

Upasthitapracupita, variety vardhamana (2). 8., ii. 

64-65. 

Considering that the continuity oi narration in epics does 
nob allow as many varieties of metre as in plays or prose stories 
interspersed with verse, this is an imposing list, to which must 
be added an example of SalinI in the 8driputraprakarana, and, 
if the third play belongs to Asvaghosa, verses in the Harini and 
possibly in the Sragdhara and Arya. metres. It should also be 
noted that 8., xiii. 55, which I hold to be spurious, is in an 
unknown ardhasamavrtta of very curious type, the first and third 
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pddas consisting of seven trochees and a long syllable each 
and the second and fourth of eight iambi each. The metre 
Sarabha is otherwise unknown except for its description in the 
BhN&., and according to Sukumar Sen 1 this is the only occur- 
rence in literature of Kusumalatavellita (called Citraleklia 
in the BhNtt . ) ; it gave way perhaps, as he suggests, to 
Mandakranta, from which it differs only by the addition of a 
long syllable at the beginning. The poet’s use of Udgata and 
Upasthitapracupita proves great skill in the handling of difficult 
metres. 

The vipulds employed in the slokas deserve some attention, 
and the following table gives the number of their occurrences : — 


a.. Buddhacaritn. 


Vipula 

iv 

vi 

xii 

xiv 

Total 

1. H W K-J KJ \J ~ , . 

12 

, 

0 

i 

20 

2, — — 

5 

4 

8 

4 

21 

3 — — vj — v/v/v/— .. . 1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

4^ 

1C 

1 

c 

1 

» 

c 

c 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

5. a - w — , — ^ 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Total 

19 



B 

(54 


b. Saundamnanda. 



1 JASB, 1930, 205. 
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The second of these, though common enough in epic verse, 
is apparently not used in classical kdvya, and tlic proportion 
of vipulds to pathyas, about 11*7 per cent, is much lower than 
in the Ncda and slightly less than the general average of the 
MBh. as calculated by Professor Hopkins 1 , and more than 
half as much again as the corresponding figure for the Raglm- 
vamsci. In the first four forms the pdda is never allowed 
to close on a brevis and so strongly does the poet’s oar demand 
support for the phrase after two or three short syllables that 
it is quite exceptional when at 8., xii. 37, the ending consists 
of a short vowel {Hi) lengthened by the next word beginning 
with a compound character. 

For the other metres, the striking fact is the preponderance 
of Upajati, particularly in the Buddhacarita. The monotonous 
effect of its trochaic cadence makes it difficult to handle for 
continuous narrative, and that Asvaghosa was alive to this 
danger is shown by the way be rings the changes on the possible 
variations of rhythm. Tlic scheme of the verso having no 
fixed caesura, the break occurs most often at tlic fifth syllable, 
but division at the fourth is also frequent and in a certain 
proportion of cases a break is found at the third syllable with 
a secondary one at the sixth or seventh. Words of course are 
not allowed to straddle the pdda, except for one Eaulty verse, 
S., iv. 7, where the first syllable of d includes by samdhi the 
last syllable of the word at the end of c, na dobhetanyonyahinav ; 
but this could be cured by amending in accordance with epic 
practice to na dobhed anyonyahinav. Varhsastha is handled 
in the same manner, and for the longer metres the classical 
rules of osesura are observed. For Vasantatilaka, as in the 
treatise of Pihgala 2 , there is no fixed csesura ; Professor Hopkins 
gives as the rule for the MBh. a osesura at the fourth and again at 
the seventh syllable ®, but this does not hold good for the classical 

1 Great Epic of India, 223-224. 2 Indische Studien, 7111, 387. 

8 Great Epic of India, 193. The metrical scheme at the end of Apte’s 
dictionary gives a caesura for Vasantatilaka at the eighth syllable, but Kalidasa 
does not follow this rule. 
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period. In the metres which, require a long syllable at the end 
other than Upajati, the poet does not hesitate to use occasionally 
a short syllable at the end of the even-numbered pddas, hut 
for pddas a and c the only instance is 8., vii. 48c, a Vasanta- 
tilaka verse ; in Upajati verses, however, a short syllable 
occurs frequently at the end of any Jidda. It appears then 
that, while the prosodical system of Icdvya was fully developed 
in Asvaghosa’s day, it was still capable of growth, and that 
a certain licence was allowed in minor matters which was to be 
absolutely barred in later practice. 

Prom this point T pass to the grammar of the poems, a 
detailed study of which is necessary, seeing that its exact 
comprehension determines the handling of many textual 
problems and that in the absence of any other kavya works 
of equal age it is our only means of estimating what usages 
were considered by strict writers of this epoch to be permissible 1 2 . 
Buddhism, we now know, had its own special grammars, 
though the earliest one of which any fragments are extant* 
is later in date than these poems. But assuming, as I do, 
that Asvagliosa was born a Brahman, he would naturally 
not have been taught from one of them in Iris schooldays. We 
do not know on what grammar he relied, but if it is not surpri- 
sing to find that as an Easterner he does not adhere strictly 
to the principles of Panini, different grammars can only differ 
in minor matters, such as whether certain variant forms or 
constructions are allowable or not, and consequently when 
he parades his knowledge of abstruse rules of grammar, we 
can often find them in the Astadhyayi. Thus $., vii. 8, slista 
with the accusative is based on Pan., iii. 4, 72, and abhagim, 
B., viii. 54, in a future sense with the same case, is covered by 
ii. 3, 70, and iii. 3, 3, though not included in the Paninean 

1 The grammatical material has been analysed by Snkumar Sen, for the 
Buddhacarita in IHQ, 1926, 657ff., and for the Scmndarananda in JASB, 1930, 
181ff. ; see also his Outline Syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit, Calcutta, 1928 His 
collections are useful, if sometimes open to criticism in detail. 

2 H, Luders, Katantra und Kaumdralata, SBPA W, 1930, 482ff. 
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gana in question ( gamyadciyali , no. 70). Similarly iii. 2, 135, 
accounts for the agental form, pravestr, at 15., v. 84, to indicate 
habitual action, while B., ii. 34, with its contrast between 
vijigye and jigaya, illustrates i. 3, 19, prescribing the Atmane- 
pada for ji compounded with vi. The most illuminating case 
is that of 8., xii. 9-10 ; the former not only refers to the rule 
in vi. 1, 89, which lays down that the root edh takes vrddhi 
in exception to the general rule, but seems also to allude to the 
Dhatupathas which explain this root as used in the meaning 
vrddhau 1 . That the poet knew a Dhatupatha is rendered 
probable by B., xi. 70, illustrating nine senses of the root av, 
and by B., v. 81, where T shows calc to bo used in a meaning 
known only to those works. The following verso on the other 
hand refers to the threefold use of asti as a particle for the past, 
present and future ; this rule played a part in the famous 
Buddhist controversy over tho reality of the past and future, 
but is not to be found in Panini or the orthodox grammars. 

Where Panini’s rules are not complied with, wo can usually 
find parallels to odd forms or constructions in tho epics, but a 
few usages, which are peculiar to Buddhism, so far as wo know 
at present, may conveniently be grouped together here. The 
method of comparison by relatives, S., xi. 54, sukham utpadyale 
yac ca . . yac ca duhlcham . . dulilcham eva visisyale, 

occurs not infrequently in the Mahayana sutras. The con- 
struction of vijugupsa with the accusative, B., v. 12, is known 
only to Pali, and the use of prstha at the end of compounds 
with the force only of a preposition, B., ii. 32, v. 7, and x. 39, 
is common in that language also. Similarly tuUksyarndnarupa, 
B., i. 80, is a form of compound of which Pali has several 
examples and which occurs also in the A8PP. Saceb, 8., 
x. 60, xv. 3, and xvi. 70, and prag eva, equivalent to Jam punar, 
at B., iv. 10, and xi. 7, and ii. 24, are also primarily Buddhist, 
though the latter occurs several times in Vacaspati Misra’s 
commentary on the Yogasutras. But there is only one instance 


1 Professor Sten Konow kindly brought this point to my notice. 
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of a form of expression much beloved of Buddhist canonical 
authors in ymasramas tena at B., vi. 65. With these exceptions 
Afsvaghosa’s departures from classical usage are almost always 
either archaisms or to be found in the epics. 

In going into details, it must be borne in mind that the 
textual tradition of both poems is bad and that a single occur- 
rence of an abnormal usage, if not guaranteed by the metre, 
should be regarded as uncertain and possibly a copyist’s 
mistake. 

In the accidence of nouns the only points for comment 
are the genders ; varsa, n., B., xiii. 45, 72, and 8., ii. 53, gavaksa, 
n., B., viii. 14, pralcostha, n., 8., vi. 27, kalusa, m., B., ii. 16, 
and ratha, n., B., iii. 62, may all be due to errors in the MSS., 
and so may mitra, m., at 8., xvii. 56, where maitra seems 
indicated by 8., ii. 18, though instances of this last do occur 
sporadically. In the comparison of adjectives the form anut- 
tama, B., v. 51, 83, and 8., xviii. 49, which is recorded else- 
where, should bo classed with the use of the superlative for 
the comparative, dealt with below under the syntax of the 
ablative. The curious purvatama, B., xiii. 10, may be a mistake 
for purvatema. For the pronouns the use of asmi for aham, 
B., i. 67, and of svah for nau, ib., viii. 43, the latter unparalleled, 
should be noted. The enclitics, me and ta, are undoubtedly 
used occasionally as instrumentals, a practice known to the 
epics but not generally sanctioned ; cp. 8., xiv. 22, te agreeing 
with badhyamanena, for an absolutely certain case. Unusually 
large use is also made of the pronominal adverbs instead of the 
corresponding cases of the pronouns, sometimes in agreement 
with a noun. 

Both works are peculiarly rich in verbal forms. The dis- 
tinction of voice is in accord with general usage and at 8., 
ii. 26, and B., ii. 33, 34, we have verses illustrating the different 
employment of certain verbs in the Parasmaipada and Atmane- 
pada, being references perhaps to rules in the grammar used 
by the poet. Prarthayanti, B . , ii. 10, though occurring elsewhere, 
and samraranja, S., ii. 63, are probably to be accounted for 
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by faulty copying. Tor past tenses tlxe use ol flic perfect 
predominates except in tkc second canto of each poem, which 
deliberately illustrate the rules governing the formation of 
aorists. In the conjugation of the former the strong stem 
occurs in three cases, which, though not allowable in classical 
Sanskrit, can be paralleled in the MBh., viz., B., i. 41, sasar- 
jatuh, and viii. 26, sisincire, and 8., x. 39, vivepe ; nisidaiuh 
at B., ix. 11, and xii. 3, is probably a copyist’s error, and B,, 
xiii. 44, nirjigiluli is formed from the rare present stem gil 
of the root gf. For the periphrastic perfect the verb is separated 
from its auxiliary by an intervening word at B., ii. 19, vi. 58, 
and vii. 9, a practice authorised by Kalidasa. V isvascl at B., 

xi. 16, and xv. 59, belongs to the language of tlio epics, 
and whatever we read at B., iv. 59, dayed, svapad or mped , 
we have a formation not recognised in classic literature. The 
periphrastic future has a passive sense at i>\, i. 64, tbe earliest 
known instance of this use. The rules for the formation of 
feminine present participles would not allow, outside the epics, 
rudanti, B., ix. 26, and S., vi. 5, 35, and sravalm, 8., viii. 52. 
Of the past participles drosita, S., vi. 25, is a solecism, as arc 
the gerundives grhya, 8., i. 28, and vivai’dhayitva and pari- 
pdlmjilvd at B., xi. 30 ; this latter irregularity occurs elsewhere, 
hut only as here with the compounds of causative verbs. 
Asvaghosa is peculiarly fond of desiderative formations, and 
unusual are ciknsanti, S., xi. 26, the desiderative of this verb 
not being known except for vicilcrisu quoted in Schmidt’s 
Nachirage from the Yasastilaka, and bMJcSU, B., iv. 17, if I 
am right in taking it as a desiderative of bhaj. Of the various 
intensives used, that of Jin, S., vii. 1, and x. 41, seems only 
known to Buddhists, and the PW quotes for that of bJiid, B., 
ii. 40, only the Bhattikdvya, and for that of chid, ib., the gram- 
marians. 

So far as we can tell, the ordinary rules of samdhi are 
observed. The reading gato ’ryapulro at B., viii. 34, shows 
that we have here the word aryaputra, not drya°, and at ix. 21, 
A is corrupt and the correct reading cannot be determined. 
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The syntax offers much of interest and some usages that 
are new. In the matter of concord a singular noun is several 
times employed where the sense requires a plural ; thus B., 
i. 66, sneham sute vetsi hi bdncUiavdnam, and like cases at ib ., 

viii. 11 , ix. 31, xiii. 7. A singular verb is occasionally used 

with two subjects joined by ca or ca . . ca, thus participles 

at B., vi. 47 (a copyist’s error ?), and viii. 32, a finite verb at 
B., v. 87, and S., ix. 28, and so of two subjects not fitting to- 
gether at B., viii. 33, and S., viii. 2. At B., ii. 13, the dual 
verb after two subjects disjoined by va is questionable. 

The use of the nominative is regular enough, but the idioms 
with salcya and the like deserve a word as sometimes affecting 
the reading adopted. Ordinarily salcya agrees with the gram- 
matical subject in gender and number, when followed by an 
infinitive in a passive sense, but twice the neuter singular is 
used, B., ii. 3, and xii. 102, once metri causa and once to avoid 
a hiatus. This latter construction is observed with hsamam 
(only in B.), sddhu, B., xiii. 63, and sulcham, S., xviii. 2 ; but 
hsamam is also coupled with an intransitive infinitive, B., vii. 
41, or with an infinitive understood actively and governing the 
accusative, B., xi. 20, and in that case the logical subject or 
agent is placed in the instrumental, or else in the genitive, B., 

ix. 39, like the genitive after sddhu and swlcha in the above 
quoted cases with an infinitive understood passively. 

Asvaghosa’s fondness for the cognate accusative, which 
belongs more properly to the earlier and epic stages of the 
language, is repeatedly displayed, particularly after verbs 
of speaking, also after nad, B., v. 84, and pranad, B., xiii. 52, 
and tap. The idioms with verbs of speaking are also pre- 
classical in the main ; in the sense of ‘ address ’ they take the 
accusative of the person spoken to as well as the accusative 
of the object spoken, and the latter remains in the accusative 
when the verb goes into the passive. But if the sense is 
‘ explain ’, the person addressed is invariably put into the 
dative, and a further extension of this construction with a second 
accusative in apposition is at B., ix. 77, yac ca me bhavan 
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uvdca Ramapmbhrtm nidarsanam. Tho accusatives after 
abhagin, slista ancl vijugupsa have already been referred to, 
and I may note one example after abhimukha, B., viii. 4. The 
verb smr governs this case only, but unusual are accusatives 
after vigrah (8., ii. 10, cp. MBh., xv. 220) and vinirgam, ( B ., 
v. 67, identical phrase MBh., ii. 32). Bhumim gam, B., viii. 
55, is natural enough but has apparently no analogies elsewhere ; 
and for the accusative after desiderative nouns, prayiyasti, 
8., viii. 13, and vivalcsci, S., xi. 18, see 88., §52, Hem. 3. Hard 
to explain is a kind of accusative absolute of the time up to 
which an action took place, antnaparusatdram antanlcsam, 
B., v. 87. 

The solitary instance of the Buddhist idiom yena . . . 

tena has already been mentioned and tho instrumental of the 
direction taken is employed at B., ix. 7, and x. 4, 35 ; but 
otherwise this ease is not used in any way for which there is 
not ample authority. Asvagliosa does not seem to have any 
decided preference for either tho accusative or the instrumental 
of the active agent after the causative of a transitive verb, 
but for impersonal instruments he uses the latter case only. 
The dative with verbs of speaking has already boen explained 
under the accusative. Its use with alam, B., ix. 77, and 8., 
i. 40, is common in the Brahmanas but survived into the 
classical language, and the dative regularly employed with 
sprh and sprhd is also an older use in the main. But this case 
with the rare verb viruc, 8., ii. 14, and with utsulca, 8., xii. 
21, seems to have no parallels, and ydvad eva vimuktaye, S., 
xiii. 16, is hard to comprehend (or is the text corrupt and should 
we read tdvad and understand a dative of aim ?), while the 
explanation of the curious bhaktaye, 8., xiv. 19, coupled with 
an instrumental, depends on the meaning to be given to bhaldi, 
which is uncertain. The dative in tasmai gaddm udyaynayam- 
calcdra, B., xiii. 37, is by analogy with the construction of druh 
( ib ., 56). 

For the next case the most remarkable point is the ablative 
of comparison after superlatives or their equivalents, srestha- 
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fama and dukhhatama, 8., v. 24, also pravara, ib., 25, and 
paramo,, ib. and iii. 32, nihsamtama, ix. 11, para, xvii. 51. 
Parebhyah samsargam, 8., xiv. 50, is probably a MS. corruption, 
and there are a number of cases in which an ablative of cause 
is joined with a similar instrumental, c.g. B., ix. 46. As in all 
Buddhist writers the poet’s addiction to the case-ending tah 
in place of the ablative or instrumental is marked ; e.g. as 
ablative joined with an ordinary ablative at 8., xvii. 15, but 
more commonly equivalent to an instrumental, thus manastali 
at B., i. 47, or joined with instrumentals, B., iii. 11, and 8., 
xvi. 48. A frequent use is with a verb meaning directly or 
metaphorically * understand subhato gacchasi, 8., viii. 48, 
ruksalo naiti, ib., xi. 15, drastavyam bhuiatali, ib., xiii. 44, etc. 
dosalo gam, B., viii. 49, and dosato gd, 8., vi. 22. 

The employment of the genitive after verbs is mostly 
normal, such as after anukr, 8., i. 36, and xviii. 59, nihan, 8., 
iv. 14, and sraddhd, 8., vi. 19, and similarly after gerundives, 
manya, 8., vi. 38, darsaniya, 8., xviii. 33 ; less usual is the 
objective genitive after vancayitavya, B., iv. 94, and after 
rdjyarn hr, 8., xi. 44. While the propriety of an objective 
genitive after the dative of aim of a transitive verbal noun 
is well established, those after smrtaye, B., v. 20, and bhaydya, 
B., xiii. 34, are odd and hard to explain. The genitives at B., 
ii. 7, and in darsayantyo ’ sya , B., iv. 34, and mama dhdrayitva, 
8., vi. 18 (this last might be a genitive absolute), come under 
the dative-like genitive explained 88., §131. The objective 
genitives after didrlcsa at B., i. 58, and xi. 69, and 8., iv. 40, 
are remarkable, all the more so in view of the alternative con- 
struction noted under the locative below. The only certain 
instances of a genitive absolute are at B., v. 20, and xiv. 22. 

The case which receives the greatest extension in these 
poems is the locative, but most of them can be classed under 
the sphere in which, or under the object (very often a person) 
in respect of which, an action takes place, frequently in lieu 
of a dative. Thus for instance, krtvd mayi tarn pratijnam 
8., vi. 13 (see 88., § 145), and similar uses ib., 16 and 17 ; so 
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too after utsrj , B., xi. 33, and after vimuc, B., xiii. 38 (contrast 
the dative in the previous verse). It can also be substituted 
for a dative of aim after verbs of striving, determining etc., 
an option taken much advantage of and extended rather far 
in the phrase, pritiksaye yogam wparuroha, 8., xvii. 49. The 
alternative is clearly put with pratibhu at B ., v. 34, and S., 
x. 63, as compared with 8., xii. 13. Similarly the locative 
of the person addressed after vdcya, B., vi. 24, and S., viii. 6, 
after vivalcsd, B., iv. 63, pravivaksa, 8., viii. 11, and vivalcsita , 
ib., xviii. 53. The extreme case is perhaps the locative after 
nam, 8., iii. 7, and v. 1, and prandma, ib., iv. 32 ; the dative 
is used in other passages and the accusative in 8 ., xvii. 73, 
Sanskrit normally allowing these two oases and the genitive. 
It is frequently employed after substantives, adjectives and 
verbs, but the only further instances worth noting are after desi- 
deratives to denote the object, jighdmsd , B., xiii. 66, druru/csd, 8 ., 
v. 40, and didrhsd, ib., xviii. 2, 33 h In the last two cases the sub- 
ject is in the genitive, though elsewhere, as already pointed out, 
didrksa takes the genitive of the object. The locative after 
pramad, 1 enjoy 8., ii. 63, is a Vedic use, and the same sense 
can be read into ib., v. 41. 

In the comparison of adjectives I have already drawn 
attention to the use of superlatives as comparatives ; the 
latter similarly are employed to express, not comparison, but 
simply enhancement of the simple adjective, thus sphitatara, 
B., iii. 10, ‘ very widely opened udbhasitam, 8., iv. 17, * shining 
very brightly’. Among the pronouns a curious use is that 
of the indefinite kascit in the plural with a negative to express 
4 none ’, B., iii. 52, and 8., iv. 27, which is apparently unknown 
elsewhere and should be noted for its bearing on the inter- 
pretation of B., xi. 36. Nor have I anywhere else, except 
for a passage in the Rdmdyana quoted by Gawronski 2 and 

-r — — — — — 

1 My translation of S. s xviii, 2d, is wrong and should run, ‘ and therefore 
he was desirous of seeing the Seer \ 

* Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, 13. 
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perhaps Pratijndyaugandharayana , iv. 17, come across the 
practice of using a relative absolutely without postcedent to 
express the idea ‘ as for 5 ; it occurs B., v. 69, vii. 57, and xiii. 
59, and S., vi. 47. The relative is also used pleonastically in 
the way that the Avesta shows was found in the original Aryan 
language, e.g. B., ii. 35, 38, S., v. 46, xi. 43, and xiv. 41. 

The employment of the tenses is normal in general, and 
no distinction is made between the perfect, imperfect and 
aorist, though the first is by far the commonest for narrative. 
The particle ha is used three times, B., viii. 79, and xii. 68, 
83, but only with the perfect, not with the imperfect as allowed 
by Panini. The periphrastic future at S., v. 50, Jcartdsmi, 
does not imply action in the remoter future (Pan., iii. 3, 15) 
as it ought to, and probably retains a good deal of the sense 
of the agental noun. The use of the gerunds is lax according 
to classical principles, agreeing with an oblique case in at least 
20 instances, and in one case, S., xvi. 52, with the subject 
understood, not expressed ; Kalidasa does the same occasionally 
to the confusion of his commentators and translators, though 
the construction is logical and free from ambiguity. Gerunds 
seem to be joined with yd as an auxiliary at B., vi. 48, ix. 54, 
and xiii. 5, and 8., v. 43, in order to indicate an action which 
may take place in the natural course of events or habitually 
does so, but that yd is to be so treated as an auxiliary is certain 
only of B., xiii. 5 of these passages. Very curious is the ap- 
parently similar construction at $., vii. 15, where the only 
satisfactory explanation is to take yd with the gerund as indi- 
cating a passive, like the infinitive with the same verb in the 
cases quoted in the note to the translation, but admittedly 
I can quote no parallels except the so-called passives of the 
modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. At B., ix. 6, we have appa- 
rently an example of asti used as a particle with a past participle, 
and the agental noun, pravestr, at B., v. 84, has already been 
mentioned. The desideratives, which occur so frequently in 
these poems, have often lost all sense of intention or desire 
and indicate merely what is about to happen, e.g. mumursu, 
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* at the point of death ’ ; and the same remark applies at times 
to infinitives compounded with harm. 

Of the prepositions prati is used repeatedly with the 
accusative in the sense of ‘ with respect to ’, ‘ concerning 5 , 

‘ towards 5 , but others are very rare. Possibly aim is to be 
understood as governing tarn at 8., vi. 36, and there is only 
one occurrence of d, namely at B., ii. 1, with the ablative. 
The latter is used in compounds to express ‘ somewhat 5 with 
pihgala at B., vii. 51, and with lalcsya, ib., iv. 33, the latter 
ambiguous word being imitated by Dandin. A point of style 
which is not to be commended is the fusion of a with the augment 
in verbal compounds in adhdrayan, B., i. 18, ndruhsat , 8., ii. 
20, and possibly nadidasto, ib ., 18, and I have already alluded 
to yavat with the dative at S., xiii. 16. 

Much that is interesting is to bo found in the conjunctions 
and interjections. The odd habit of placing ca and hi towards 
the end of a sentence has been frequently commented on ; it 
then often emphasises by its position an important word or 
else shows the predicate in cases of ambiguity, for instance 
hi in 8., xv. 8, distinguishing the predicate from the opithots 
in the verse. A favourite use is tho doubling of ca, which 
invariably denotes simultaneity (the translation of 8., xvi. 
45 crl, being therefore wrong), and an excellent instance, which 
previous translators have not fully appreciated, is at B., xiii. 
18, where it brings out the point that Mara lias only to think 
of his army for it to appear. Yalah is used several times to 
introduce a clause in the last pada of a verse, giving the action 
whose motive has been stated in the previous pddas ; it is thus 
really equivalent to tatas ca and means ‘ and accordingly 
Twice oratio recta is not marked by an iti or its equivalent 
at the beginning or end, B., iv. 29, and 8., iv. 37. Sacet and 
prag eva have already been mentioned, and the use of ndma 
in the sense of e as if ’, ‘ pretending to be \ at B., iv. 29, and 8., 
iv. 15, 17, is found in the ICdmasutra and elsewhere. At 8., 
vi. 9, and B., vi. 64, dm is used as an expletive entirely devoid 
of any suggestion of quickness, a practice not unknown to 
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Brahmanical works of tho epic period. Iva is wrongly placed 
at B., iii. 64, and at S., vii. 17 \ It is further curious that in the 
one instance that yadi is followed by na ca, B., viii. 41, the 
verb is in the conditional ; for this is the case with the only 
parallel quoted by the PW, viz., MBh., xiii. 4797. Finally 
I am inclined to think that him vd is used in an unrecorded 
fashion with astu, 1 just let there be J , ‘ why should there not 
be at B., iv. 71. 

The works of A^vaghosa are pleasantly free from overgrown 
compounds, and of few other Sanskrit poets can it be said as 
of him that the compounds are never filled out with padding, 
such as the insertion of vara and the like. Some of them 
nevertheless are not quite regular. For dvandvas the MSS. 
show a curious variance about number, udalcagnyoh at B., 
ix. 49, against jaldgneh at S., xi. 5, and ledyavacasoh at S., xiii. 
11, against hayamanasah at S., xiii. 24 ; in all four cases according 
to Panini the dual is the proper form. The order of the mem- 
bers is hardly correct in ucjradhrtayudha, B., xi. 18, and bodhy- 
angasitdtlasastra, S., xvii. 24, which offend also against SS.„ 
§ 224, Rem. 3. Dcsiderative substantives are twice compounded 
with their objects in a way that is not strictly according to rule, 
though occurring elsewhere, vanablmmididrlcsaya, B., v. 2, 
and pauraprUicilcirsayd, S., i. 49, and the compound brahma- 
vidbrahmavid at B., i. 50, is of a kind found only in the ritual 
literature. According to C and T we have an instance of the 
rare compounds with na in nanycokarya, B., xi. 17, and I have 
already referred to the example of the Buddhist practice of 
compounding a present participle with rupa at B., i. 80 (an 
extension of Pan., v. 3, 66 ?). At B., iv. 89, and v. 12, A 
shows dharma instead of dharman at the end of a bahuvnhi, 
but I have corrected both passages in view of the proper form 
being found elsewhere in the Buddhacarita protected by the 


1 Op. the Bdmayav, a’s paksirad iva par vat ah, quoted by Diwekar, op. cit., 
p. 50 ; the earlier Upani^ads also occasionally make iva precede the object of 
comparison. 
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metre. Two examples of the rare adjectivo compounds with 
alam occur at 8., i. 48, 55, and reduplicated adjectives arc used 
to express (1) a high degree, dunyadunya, i, 10, and utsukot- 
suka, ib., viii. 1, (2) ‘ rather 5 , ‘ somewhat bMtabUto , B., iv. 
25. At B., xii. 116, maMmuner agatabodhinidcayah, we have 
a genitive dependent on a compound, a use found sporadically 
in Kalidasa and other standard writers, and in several cases 
the last member of a compound is understood to apply also 
to another word contrasted with the first member, viz., B., 
vii. 48, bhinnah pravrttyd (for pravrtlidharmad ) hi nivrttidhar- 
mah, 8 ., xviii. 8, tvacchasanat . . sudedilcasyeva (sc. dasemat), 

and ib., ix. 51, bhavam . . grhasukhabhwiukham na dharme 
(for dharmabhimukham), which last is puzzling. For abhi- 
mukha elsewhere in these poems only takes the accusative or 
the genitive, not the locative, following normal praotice ; the 
locative is perhaps due to the fact that the genitive would not 
fit in and that the accusative would be ambiguous. 

These grammatical details may seem dry, but are indis- 
pensable to those who would attempt textual criticism of the 
two poems. They also show how far afield Aivagho§a extended 
his search for material, and this remark applies with even 
greater force to the poet’s vocabulary, whose range surpasses 
that of any writer known to us, not excluding the most assi- 
duous student of the lexica. My notes bear such abundant 
witness to the fact that I need not inflict detailed proof on 
the reader. A6vagho§a has not overlooked the Veda and the 
ritual literature as sources for rare words, and a number of 
others such as prav&raya, yoktraya, ratrisattra etc., are only 
known to us from occasional use in contemporary works. 
Naturally he employs many Buddhist technical terms, but 
in addition to these we find many words peculiar to Buddhism, 
so far as we know at present, saMya, anudamsa, dmulcha , 
krstddaka, pariduddhi, mosadharman, upani, samgrahaka etc. 
Many words again are not recorded from other literature and 
are only to be found, if at all, in the lexica, among proper 
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names Samkrandana, Lekharsabha, Maya, and Ambara 1 , and 
among ordinary words avi ( £ mountain ’), avasanga, arthavat 
(‘man’), upalcara, drpti , vallari (‘ feather’) etc., while of 
words only demonstrable otherwise for a much later date 
I may note rasa and cak ( trptau ). Finally the special kdvya 
vocabulary, which is so strongly apparent in Kalidasa and 
reached its zenith with the later poets, can be seen in these 
poems in its early stages with the use of words such as pra- 
snigdha, pratiyatana, karala, ni ghna (in the sense of avasaf etc. 

Vjy y T he Poet.^' 

To estimate the aesthetic quality of poetry, written in a 
language which Is not the critic’s own and which has not been 
a spoken language in common use for many generations, is a 
precarious venture at best, and yet the improbability of much 
success is no excuse for evading a plain duty. First we may 
see if we can gain any idea of what Indians themselves thought 
of him, and, as no formal judgements on his performance by 
other Sanskrit writers are available, we can only infer their 
views by an examination of the passages quoting his works 
or betraying their influence by imitation. For the JBuddha- 
carita, Rajadekhara cites viii. 25, at Iiavyamimamsa, p. 18, 
the sole quotation from the poet in works on rhetoric. The 
Bhojaprabandha takes over iv. 59, wholesale, and the CanaJcya- 
rajamtisastra in the Bhojaraja recension, besides some 
reminiscences, makes up its verse vi. 81, out of iv. 8 dab, and 
an altered version of Sled, and borrows ix. 62 abc, for its viii. 
186. This last verse is quoted in full in the commentary 
on the §addar£anasamuccaya, p. 13, and may be the source of 


1 ,S'., x. 9. I think we ought to accept the MS. reading here ; Ambara is 
defined as ndgabhicl, which should mean either Krsna or Garuda, preferably 
the former as he is pltavasas. It also applies to the lion under the havya 
convention that lions kill elephants, for whose occurrence in the poems see 
below p. Ixxxviii, n. 2. 

* Besides the Raghuvamia passage quoted in the translation on 8., xiii. 
33, 1 have since found a similar use at Mattavilasa, verse 5. 
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Nyayasutra, iv. 1, 22. Verse 13 of canto viii is cited in the 
Durghatavrtti and by Ujjvaladatta on the Unddisutras and by 
Rayamukuta on the AmaraTcoia \ From the Saundarnnanda 
Rayamukuta and Sarvananda quote i. 24, and the latter and 
Ujjvaladatta viii. 53, while Bhartrhari borrowed the second 
line ol viii. 35, altering hdlahala (a form used by Sara also, 
Jdt., xxxi. 67) to hdlahala, his version recurring several times 
in literature, while Ksirasvamin quotes it in its original shape, 
as does* Purnabhadra m Pancatantra (H.Q.S., XI), i. 145. 
None of these verses are in Asvagliosa’s more elaborate style, 
which, it may be inferred, ceased to appeal to later generations. 

The question of imitation is important, because in the 
earlier writers especially borrowing was ofton intended as 
criticism of some weakness in the passage so appropriated. 
But it is more difficult to deal with than direct citation ; on 
the one hand it was the regular practice of Indian poets to 
lift an idea or a phrase from a predecessor, it being notorious 
that nasty acaurah Icavijanah (Ktivyamimamsa, p. 61), and this 
was considered permissible as long as a new twist was given 
to the matter borrowed. On the othor hand almost all the 
ledvya literature between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa has disap- 
peared and we cannot be sure that an apparent loan from 
the Buddhist poet is not really taken from some unknown 
intermediate work, unless there is a marked individuality 
in the common features. Moreover imitation is not always 
conscious ; an echo of a passage once read and long forgotten 
may rise to the mind in the course of composition and lead 
to appropriation of another’s ideas without the borrower’s 
being aware of his indebtedness. Bearing these considerations 
in mind, we may nevertheless say that for Bhasa, whom I hold 
to be the author of the Svapnavdsavadatta and the Pratijna- 
yaugandhardya na and who cannot be much later in date than 
Asvaghosa, four passages mark themselves out at once as 


1 For the quotations from Asvaghosa by the mediaeval Bengali school 
of grammarians see Zaeharise, ZII, 1932, 1:0, 
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borrowing from J3., i. 74, xiii. 60, and xxviii. 15, and 8., x. 8. 
The last of these is interesting as implying that the dramatist 
considered the verse imitated to be an artificial conceit 1 . The 
next considerable work of kavya to my mind is the JRtusamhdra ; 
for, though eminent scholars still attribute it to Kalidasa 2 3 , 
few students of the niceties of style are likely to accept the 
verdict, but will rather see in it a halfway house between him 
and Asvaghosa, some of whose peculiarities and weaknesses 
it shares, notably the tendency to repeat words and phrases. 
Despite the difference of subject, the influence of the Buddhist 
writer is possible in a number of passages, and probable in 
iii. 8, kdmndavdncmavighattitavicimdldh, and iv. 9, sardrikd- 
dambavighattitani ( B ., v. 53, and 8., x. 38, where note MS. 
reading), and vi. 24 (or 23), cittam muner api haranti nivrtta- 
rdgavi (B., iv. 11), the idea being repeated at vi. 31 (or 30). 

That there was a relationship between Asvaghosa and 
Kalidasa did not escape Professor Cowell in editing the JBuddha- 
carita, but if a long list of parallel passages can be drawn up, 
for few of them can a direct loan be proved to be necessary*. 
An interesting case is the relationship between B., viii. 25, 
and JR., iii. 16, in which the epithets applied by Asvaghosa to 
women are used of lamps by Kalidasa, as though he were criti- 


1 For detailed discussion see Ini. Ant., pp. 95-99 and 113-114. B., xxviii. 
15, describes the Mallas as rushing furiously out to fight * like snakes who have 
been confined in a pot * ; we have the same comparison in identical circumstance 
at PmtijnayaugandharayaijM, iv, p. 62 (T.S S. edn ; cp. loc. tit., p. 113). 

2 The argument that it might belong to Kalidasa’s juvenilia does not 
impress me , the artistic conscience of Sanskrit poets has combined with absence 
of printing facilities to save us from the painful immaturities of genius. Nor 
does the work bear any of the obvious stigmata of the novice. 

3 There has been no critical consideration in adequate detail of Kalidasa’s 
debt to Asvaghosa, though many writers have touched on the subject. A 
useful collection of passages in the Buddhacarita which have parallels in Kali- 
dasa will be found in Nandargikar’s Baghuvamia (3rd edition, 1897), Infer,, 
161-196 ; see also Gawronski, Rocznilc Orientahstyczny, 1914, Diwekar, op. 
tit., 49 and 880., and Sukumar Sen, JASB, 1930, 185, and Haraprasai Sam- 
varddhan Lekhamala (Calcutta, 1932), 1720. 
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cising his predecessor’s hatatvisah as improperly said of women. 
The parallels at times assist in the correct interpretation of 
A6vaghosa’s text, but throw little light on his methods or on 
Kalidasa’s attitude to him in general, though they do show the 
much greater technical skill of the later poet. Of his successors 
Bharavi and Magha may be occasionally suspected of referring 
to the Buddhist writer, but the cases are too indefinite to be 
susceptible of proof. That Bhartrhari knew him we have 
already seen, and many passages in Bana’s two prose works 
suggest that he had ransacked these poems to obtain material 
for similes, some of them being quoted in my notes, but later 
Jcdvya writers appear to have no acquaintance with them. OE 
the rhetoricians I have noted that Raja^ekhara quotes him 
directly, and I am satisfied that Dandin has B., iv. 33, in mind 
in his phrase alahsyakesara, Kavyadarsa, ii. 4 4, and B., xi. 71, 
for ib., iii. 120. Bhamaha may also be referring to him, when 
he criticises the cacophony of ajihladat (8., ii. 30), but the 
form also occurs in the Bhattilcavya and in the fragments of 
the life of the Buddha referred to above at p. xxxvi. These 
facts indicate that Asvaghosa exercised only a minor influence 
on writers subsequent to Kalidasa, and we may safely assign 
as the reasons for the comparative neglect of his works not 
only the decline of Buddhism and the prejudice against his 
religion, but also a change of taste and a liking for other methods 
of writing. 

If then his style was considered out of date in the classic 
period, it is best to start its examination by a comparison with 
older models of Icavya writing, that is, inevitably with the 
Ramayana. We have to treat the epic, in the shape in which 
it has come down to us, not as the work of a single poet, but 
as the production of a school, all whose members are inspired 
by the same ideal. Their most obvious characteristic arises 
from the fact that the epic was meant for continuous recitation 
and had to be so planned as to hold the audience without 
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imposing too great a strain on their receptiveness 1 . It is almost 
entirely composed therefore in a metre, which flows evenly 
without obvious division, but which avoids monotony by the 
endless variations of rhythm of which it is capable ; the verses 
a X e — treated not as units in themselves, but as parts of a whole, 
and the tension of listening is mitigated by frequent repetitions 
and recurrences of the same stock phrases and by the slow 
movement of the story, so that anyone whose attention had 
wandered for a moment could pick up the threads again without 
embarrassment. Asvaghosa follows an exactly opposite method. 
Each verse is a separate u nit in itself botli g rammatic ally . and 
in sense and is made up ~of ~f our" clearly " articulated padas, in 
which cross reference and similarity of framework" serve equally 
to bmddhe wh ole t6getHeF^~d~to~delimit it fromTEe "contiguous 
verses. He has chosen to point out this difference to us by 
occasionally taking an epic tag and demonstrating how a verse 
should be constructed on it. Thus at S., i. 35, a recurrent 
epic expression is made the basis of a verse with three similar 
compounds : — 


Baddhqcjodhdngulitrdnd hastayisthitakdrmukah I 
Barddhmdtamahatund vydyatdbaddhavdsasah II 


Or he takes ib., 43, the common phrase suvibhaktdntampana 
and builds round it a complicated play on words. When 
therefore he uses another similar compound hastyasvaratha- 
samkirnam at ib., 52, and the second line consists of two con- 
trasted words starting with nigiidha and anigudha, we see that 
pada b, which our MSS. give in the form asamkirnam andkulam, 
must read as a single compound, that is, I should have amended to 
asamkirmjandkulam. The treatment of each verse as a separate 
whole is properly a reversion to the practice of the Bigveda, 
and it is remarkable in how many respects Asvaghosa’s methods 


1 The same motive explains the simplicity of Kalidasa’s verse m his 
dramas as compared with their complicated structure in his poems. 
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hark back to those of the more advanced poets of that collection, 
notably in regard to rhyme, assonance, repetition of the same 
words in a verse, the nse of refrains 1 etc. I do not wish to 
suggest that he consciously modelled his work on the older 
poetry, but that his technique derives from a school of Jcdvya 
writers, which had possibly been long in existence and whose 
style had more affinities with the Bigveda than with the Rama- 
yana, and that the latter’s influence should rather be sought 
in language, ideas, similes and other rhetorical figures. 

A When we come to the classical ledvya, we find this method 
much developed. The princi ple that each verse Js .a... se parat e 
unit is st ill more stron gly hel d and, though Kalidasa occasionally 
constructs a verse on parallel or contrasted pddas 2 , ordinarily 
his rhythm is based on the verse as a whole and not on the 
individual padas. His practice was followed with more en- 
thusiasm than discretion by later poets, so that ultimately 
a kdvya epic became little more than a collection of miniature 
poems loosely strung on the thread of tlio story. Though 
Asvaghosa had not travelled to the end of the road, he found 
that the creation of a poem out of a number of .stqnzas, each 
sharply demarcated from its neighbours, brought certain 
difficulties in its train. Whether it was an inner comprdsion 
of his nature or the fashion of the day that led him to seek 
expression in the form of poetry, he had a very definite object 
in his works, a message to deliver of whose supreme importance 
he was firmly convinced, and effective narration was therefore 

1 Refrains, ■which are typical of ballad literature, occur also in the Bgmd- S 
yana, but only apparently in the later passages. 

2 A curious instance of this may be quoted. A^vaghoga sometimes makes 
a verse with three comparisons, putting the main sentence into c and the last 
comparison into d and so producing the effect of the final •pdda being an after- 
thought, thus j B., ii. 20, vii. 8, and xii. 13, against 8., viii. 31, xvii. 22, and 
xviii. 1, where the main sentence closes the verse. This procedure, to which 
a parallel can be found in the Bigveda, is followed by Kalidasa, Vikramor- 
vaMya , , i. 7, which has a further likeness to B., ii 20, in that each describes 
a gradual process. 
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to him a prime necessity, since by dispersion of interest he 
might fail to keep his readers’ minds directed to the real issue. 
Further as a dramatist he had no doubt learnt in his plays 
how to maintain in some form or other that unity, without 
which the attention of the audience cannot be held, but a 
Jcdvya epic provided a medium less suited to the object he had 
in view. To the classical writers this difficulty did not present 
itself ; they had no message to deliver beyond the appeal of 
their art and only a secondary interest attaches to their stories, 
whose unfolding could be and in most cases was neglected. 
In order then to obtain the unity vital to his purpose, he adopted 
the procedure of articulating his poems as clearly as each verse. 
The proportion of space allotted to each episode was calculated 
with care, and verses were grouped together by various devices, 
as it were into paragraphs, each with a single subject. The 
simplest way of doing this is by change of metre, an excellent 
instance of which is to be found in the passing from Upajati to 
Varhsastha at B., xi. 57-58, as the Buddha takes up a new 
point in his argument ; but the possibilities of this were limited. 
Another expedient is the employment of yamaka to mark the 
end of a period ; thus the description of Kapilavastu is rounded 
off with such a verse, 8., i. 56, and similarly the speech of the 
disciple, ib., ix. 49. Nanda’s speec h. $., x. 50-57, ends with 
two verses wh ich have yamaka at th e en d of e ach y ada, but 
the aim here is also to indicate strong em otion. Or a whole 
series of verses are constructed on a similar scheme, with a 
refrain as at B., xi. 23-33, or with a set of parallel similes, 
B., vi. 31-34, and xiii. 46-51. More simply 8., x. 7, ends 
with the words vibhusanam raksanam eva cddreh, and the next 
four verses describe the vibhiisana and the two following the 
raksana, while the purple patch is separated from the sequel 
by a rhyming verse. Less obvious perhaps is 8., xviii. 23-32, 
where each first line contains adya and describes an achieve- 
ment of Nanda’s and each second line contains hi and supports 
the first with the enunciation of a general principle. The 
twelve verses, 8., xvi. 63-64, are of a more intricate pattern. 
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Primarily there are six pairs of verses, each consisting of a 
statement of the wrong and right procedure in a particular 
case ; the first six verses form a whole, as do tlie last six, while 
the first four are interlocked by each having a simile derived 
from fire and the last six each have a medical simile. The 
carefully wrought paragraph describing Kapilavastu in S., 
i, is interesting as different in method from similar set pieces 
in later poems and as very much on the lines followed by Bana 
in his overgrown descriptive sentences, and should be compared 
with the cruder procedure adopted for the character of 6ud- 
dhodana in the succeeding canto. 

If I have laboured this point, it is because the methods 
employed by the poet to secure unity of effect with a consecutive 
flow of thought out of a series of clear-cut stanzas, each cast 
in the same mould, are partly responsible for the odd extorior 
which his poems too often present to us. The problem he 
tackled is in reality insoluble ; not even all Spenser’s metrical 
skill and ear for rhythm can make the elaborate stanza of the 
Faerie Queene anything but monotonous in the mass, and 
Asvaghosa was not endowed with the same subtlety of art. 
But though this artificial framework might advantageously 
have been modified or made less obvious, nevertheless he 
does achieve his aim, but by his narrative powers, not by these 
means ; for the great enjoyment which his works give us is 
due in large measure to their readability as wholes, winch 
again arises from his skill in ordering his matter and in handling 
the individual episodes. As an instance of the latter, is there 
anything in Sanskrit literature equal in its own line to the scene 
between Nanda and Sundari at S., iv. 12-23 ? Each verse 
presents a perfect little picture but is subordinated to its place 
in the whole, and the tempo is exactly right, neither too hasty 
nor too long drawn out. Equally it would be hard to beat 
for vivid and moving presentation the still untranslated episode 
of the elephant loosed by Devadatta against the Buddha 
at JB., xxi. 40-65. Closely connected with his narrative skill 
is a remarkable capacity for setting out an argument or ex- 
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plaining a doctrine in clear and convincing fashion, I Tsing’s 
appreciation of this quality has already been quoted, and it 
seems to have been his gnomic verse which survived longest 
in the memories of his non-Buddhist fellowcountrymen. 

Unfortunately these virtues sometimes fail of their effect ; 
for A^vaghosa is a writer of baffling contrasts, on the one hand 
the literary artist as story-teller, preacher and poet, on the 
other the scholar anxious to conform with all the rules and to 
parade his knowledge. The possession of good qualities implies 
a liability to the corresponding defects, and among a people 
who treasured intelligence and learning it is not surprising 
to find some who lapsed at times, like the Buddhist poet, into 
pedantry. For if his matter is excellent, his manner is often 
disconcerting. Take as an example the character of Sud- 
dhodana in 8., ii ; read in translation, we see it to be an admirable 
picture of an ideal king, free from gross hyperbole and attractive 
in details, and often reminding us of the account that Asolca 
gives of himself in his edicts 1 , but our enjoyment of the original 
is obstructed by its unhappy resemblance to the section of a 
grammar which sets out the rules for the formation of the 
various aorists. Or take the formal descriptions in S., vii. 
4-11, and x. 8-13 ; well worked out in detail, they are deficient 
in inspiration and leave us with the impression of verses made 
merely to show how well the poet could manufacture this 
kind of thing. 

We can trace the same tendency also in details of technique, 
especially in his handling of comparisons, which constitute 
in his case the main ingredient of the rhetoric essential for the 
execution of long narrative poems. For a bare statement of 
fact, however well worded, usually fails to convey the emo- 
tional content which the author wishes to communicate, and 
he can obtain his object best by stimulating the reader’s imagi- 
nation, that is, by suggesting more than he says. This he does 


1 See my remarks in the Journal of the Society for Promoting the Study 
of Religions, May 1933, 15-16. 
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ordinarily by indirect expression 1 , which again consists almost 
necessarily of comparison in some form or other, the very 
incompleteness of the parallel being a powerful aid to sugges- 
tiveness. In a written language in close touch with the spoken 
word the comparison is often effected by metaphor, which has the 
advantage of combining economy of phrasing with vividness 
of language. But the Sanskrit of Asvaghosa’s day was already 
too remote from conversational speech for him to be able to 
employ that method to any extent and he is thrown back, 
like other hdvya writers, on the many varieties of simile. No 
other Sanskrit poet perhaps is so fond of simile and none certainly 
draws them from so wido a range, though some of those most 
familiar in later literature, such as the lotuses that open with 
the rising of the sun or moon, or the lion that kills the elephant 2 , 
are sparingly introduced. To classify them exactly is not 
possible, but in general they can bo divided, following tho 
convenient arrangement of Indian writers on poetics, into 
those cases where the similarity is purely verbal and those 
where the comparison is of substance. Thoso in tho former 
category appeal entirely to the intellect and are devoid of 
poetic emotion ; so far as they are witty and neat and not 
used too frequently, they are free from objection and capable 
of giving pleasure. But too often the poet is oblivious to the 
necessity of fitting his comparison to the emotional situation ; 
some are umnitigatedly pedantic, such as the grammatical 
similes at $., xii. 9, and 10, others far-fetched conceits as at 
S., x. 8, 9, 10, or an academical aura envelops them as in the 

1 This is what Bhamaha meant by vakroJcti ; as he says, Kavyalamlcara, 
U. 85 : — 

Saisa sarvaiva valcroHir anayartho vibhavyate ] 

Yatno ’ay dm Jcavina Jcaryah ho ’lamJcdro ’nay a, vind || 

2 The only instances of the former are B., v. 57, and xii. 98, and of the 
latter, explicitly, B , xxvii. 9, and, implioitly, B,, xxi. 46, where heroic men, 
following behind the maddened elephant about to charge the Buddha, utter 
lion-roars to induce him to turn round under the impression that he is being 
attacked by a lion, and also S., x. 9, if correctly interpreted p. lxxix, n. 1. 
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type that has been called psychological 1 . The other class are 
often drawn from ordinary life, the regular similes of a preacher, 
and are brought in with telling effect for moral or didactic 
purposes, such as the crushed sugarcane dried for burning 
at S., ix. 31, or the Brahminy bull that cannot be driven out 
of the corn, ib., xiv. 43. Another favourite type is the complete 
rupalca, which is common in the epics and contemporary 
literature but went out of fashion for the higher class of poetry 
in later ages ; it may reach a certain majestic eloquence as at 
B., i. 70, but more often its artificial nature becomes too apparent 
as at iii. 14. In general the simplest comparisons are often 
the best, such as rdjyarn dilcsdm iva vahan, 8., ii. 6, on which 
Kalidasa for once hardly improves, B,, iv. 5. Some are taken 
from nature ; thus commonplace perhaps but singularly appro- 
priate the simile of the trembling Sundarl clinging to Nanda 
like a wind-blown creeper to a sal tree. Though sometimes 
used pedantically, they often show a real freshness of observa- 
tion and recall the familiar sights of north-Gangetic India, 
the water-birds scuttcring over the leaves of a jhil (8., x. 38), 
or the Brahminy ducks rising and falling on a lake as the west 
wind of March lashes its surface into waves {B., viii. 29). Thus 
we find in his similes a strange mixture, the poet sometimes, 
the preacher often, but too frequently the pedant or the acade- 
mician, and if their variety is refreshing in contrast with 
the restricted list of subjects for comparison in classical Jcdvya, 
Indian poetry has a long road to travel before it reaches the 
perfeot fusion of matter and manner in Kalidasa. 

Besides the various methods of comparison, we find in these 
poems many other rhetorical figures, whose poetical value is 
at times open to doubt. Asvaghosa is much given to distri- 
butive phrases, thus zeugma of one verb with two nouns, 8., 
ii. 15 cd, 16 cd, 28 ab, 39 ah, or one verb with two pairs of nouns, 
B,, ii. 37, or two verbs with one noun, B., x. 2, or one adjective 


1 See 0. W. Grumer, The psychological simile in Asvaghosa, JASB, 1930, 
175-180. 
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with two dependent nouns, 8., ii. 5. The distributive com- 
pounds ( Kavyddarsa , ii. 278) are represented several times, 
B., v. 26, and 42, and ix. 16, S., xvii. 59, and numerical riddles 
are found four times, B ., ii. 41, and xxvii, 11, 26, and S., xvii. 
60, and the pariharilcd once, B., xi. 71. The other figures, 
whose descriptions fill the pages of the treatises on poetics, 
hardly need notice, as their identification is of no aid in esti- 
mating the quality of his poetry, beyond the remark that 
arthantaranyasa, almost Kalidasa’s favourite figure, occurs 
rarely (a good example at B., x. 26, and a whole string of them 
at S., xviii. 23ff.). 

Of a different order is his fondness for repetition of the same 
sound in a verse ; unlike the later poets, who employ yamaha 
to prove tlieir knowledge of its varieties as catalogued by the 
rhetoricians and to show their skill in handling them, the 
emphatic positions in which, as shown above, ho often places 
them argue that he attributed to them a definito aesthetic 
value, nor does he always trouble to give a different meaning 
to the repeated sound. An ordinary form of yamaha is tho 
repetition of two syllables at the end of a pdda, S., i. 56, ix, 49, 
x. 56, 57, xvii. 16. Approaching rhyme is the repetition of 
the same syllables at the end of padas b and d, °dm iva gantu- 
hdmdh, B., iii. 22, °hsd iva blidnti vrksdh, 8., x. 21, or of a whole 
pdda, gam adhuhsad Vasisthavat, 8., i. 3, or to enforce a com- 
parison a verse is repeated almost without alteration, 8., xvi. 
28 and 29, xvii. 33 and 34, or less exactly at S., xiii. 4, 5 and 6. 
The number of cases in which the same syllables are repeated 
in a verse, usually with difference of meaning but not in em- 
phatic positions, is countless, such as sivihdm sivaya, B., i. 86, 
Merugurur gumm, ib., v. 37, darim three times in 8., iv. 41«&, 
and dari similarly ib., vi. 33. So Yasodhara’s name can never 
be mentioned without adding one or more compounds ending 
in °dhard. This phenomenon raises a curious question, how 
did Asvaghosa pronounce the compound letters ? As is well 
known, the Chinese translators in transliterating names reduce 
the compound letters to their Prakrit equivalents, slha to 
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ttha etc., though the works they translated were mostly written 
in Sanskrit ; but the latest translators, such as Da Hsien, end 
of the tenth century A.D., often transliterate all the letters. 
The Chinese translator of the Buddhacarita was an Indian and 
must have known how Sanskrit was ordinarily pronounced 
by learned Buddhists, yet we find him quite clearly at xiii. 7, 
trying to translate a play of words on ’ svattha and svasthya, 
as if in the original they sounded alike. If we accept this hint, 
it is natural to suppose in a number of passages that the poet 
intended the compound letters to be resolved to the Prakrit 
forms ; thus B., x. 1 , sa rajavatsaJh prihupinavalcsah , where 
vatsci and vaksas both become vaccha, in Prakrit, an equivalence 
of which the Jain canonical authors took advantage \ Simi- 
larly the play on words at $., ii. 45, is only complete if sakya , 
Sakya an d Sakra are all pronounced salcka alike. Not to multiply 
instances, I only adduce one other case, 8., ii. 8, saslra, astra, 
artha. After all the same principle is applied to some extent 
in the pronunciation of tatsamas in the modern vernaculars, 
and if, as I think it should be, it is admitted as proved that 
A^vaghosa intended his poems to be so pronounced, some 
important consequences may be deduced. For one thing the 
reduction of the heavy consonant combinations would make 
his lines flow much more lightly in recitation. Also we have 
presumably the origin here of the later rule which allows the 
equivalence of long and short vowels and of the various sibilants 
in plays on words. Further does this explain how it came 
about that the Prakrits and Sanskrit are combined in the 
Indian drama ? If the pronunciation of the latter was assi- 
milated to that of the former, the plays would have been 
intelligible to far wider audiences and not necessarily confined 
to those who had a good knowledge of Sanskrit. 

Let us return from this digression to other ways in which 
the poet’s love of recurring sounds finds an outlet. One 
favourite practice is to take the leading word in a sentence and 


1 See JRAS, 1932, 396. 
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form a vocative compound of which this word is the base, of 
the type nihsamsaya samsayo me, S., xviii. 8. That he saw 
something formal or hieratic in this turn of speech appears 
from its being reserved almost entirely for the Buddha, the 
only instances to the contrary being once to Nanda after he 
was converted, 8., xii. 31, and once to Bimbisara, B,, xi, 2 ; 
in both cases the epithets are particularly appropriate to the 
occasion. It is further natural that a leaning to repetitions 
of sounds should lead to experiments in rhyme, of which there 
are several in the Saundarananda. For the Buddhacarita I 
may note ii. 40, and the imperfect rhyme at iv. 30, at tho end 
of b and d. The other poem has a rhyme inside the pada at 
vi. 35, and xvii. 6, a more complicated one covering two pada. s 
at x. 11, and also at vii. 5 and 42, and rhymes at tho end of all 
the padas at iv. 46, v. 20, vi. 25, x. 5 (three pddas only), x. 13 
(the most elaborate one), and xvii. 13. Of a different type 
is viii. 32 ah, where of the six words four end with mada, and 
two with pradah, a not wholly successful effort. But the 
recurrent beat of rhyme is in little accord with the mood of 
epic poetry, and all the more so that the long inflexional endings 
of Sanskrit require the repetition of more than one syllable 
for the rhyme to become plain to the ear and that therefore 
monotony is hard to avoid. It is not surprising then that 
Asvaghosa’s experiments in the Saundarananda were not 
seriously continued in later poetry till we reach the lyrical 
outbursts of the GUagovinda. 

So far I have only touched the fringe of the main question, 
the nature of A^vaghosa’s poetic ear. The classical poets of 
India have a sensitiveness to variations of sound, to which 
the literatures of other countries afford few parallels, and their 
delicate combinations are a source of never-failing joy. Some 
of them, however, are inclined to attempt to match the sense 
with the sound in a way that is decidedly lacking in subtlety, 
and they have perpetrated real atrocities in the manufacture 
of verses with a limited number of consonants or even only one. 
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This last trick was fortunately unknown to Asvaghosa, whose 
nearest approach to it is B., xii. 96 : — 

Apdrapdrasamsdraparam pre,psur aparayat \ 

which has only p, s, and r except in the last syllable. The 
cruder efforts to express the sense by the sound are also missing ; 
otherwise B., xiii, would have been cast in a very different 
mould, perhaps on the lines of the Qandistotra, or think how 
Magha would have revelled in such an opportunity. The poet’s 
mastery of the intricacies of rhythm is sufficiently proved by 
his success in carrying off such long stretches of Upajati without 
wearying the reader, and, so far as I can see, his verse is melo- 
dious in general, if not reaching the subtleties of later kavija. 
Occasional lines are particularly happy in their collocation of 
consonants ; thus 8., x. 64ccZ : — • 

Tcito munih pavana ivambardt patan 

pragrhya tam punar agaman mahltalam || 

derives its success from the heaping up of labial sounds. Or 
take x. 17ccZ : — 

Kvci cottamastri bhagavan vadhus te 
mrgl nagaldesakcm leva caisd || 

where the effect of protest depends on the use of the gutturals 
and sibilants, and consider how the line would be spoilt if we 
substituted tam for naga. On the other hand he seldom hesi- 
tates to subordinate agreeableness of sound to the display of 
learning and will use a word such as ajihladat, whose cacophony 
offended the ear of that excellent critic, Bhamaha. Till we 
know with more certainty how he intended Iris poems to be 
read, it is wiser to defer a final judgement on this point, and 
best of all perhaps to leave it to his fellowcountrymen. 

Reference should also be made to his habit of using words 
in more meanings than one, sometimes in a recondite fashion 
that baffles the reader ; the notes to my editions are so full of 
examples that I need hardly quote any here. Interesting and 
unusual is the ironical application of this method, after the 
way of Indian drama, to the unconscious foreshadowing of 
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future events unknown to tlie speaker but not to the reader ; 
the passages in question are B ., iii. 4, viii. 34 and 40, x. 25, 
and xiii. 63. Occasionally also he seems to avail himself of 
the ambiguity of a negative a disappearing by elision or samdhi to 
enable a statement to be understood according to either Brah- 
manical or Buddhist ideas, B., iii. 25, and xii. 82. I Tsing 
was unquestionably right in saying that he clothes manifold 
ideas in few words ; for, besides this habitual use of words in 
two or more meanings, every single word almost in his poems 
is pregnant and should be given its full value in translation. 
In no other Sanskrit poet, it seems to me, is the construction 
of the sentence so packed and tight, and continually we come 
across compounds which in later poets would have further 
members added to them for ease of understanding and lightness 
of effect. But if he habitually eschews the cheville, to use a 
convenient French term, in two respects his handling of lan- 
guage falls below the standard of the classical writers. His 
inordinate use of conjunctions is often wearisome, in particular 
the perpetual recurrence of tatah at, for instance, B., iii. 1-9, 
and S., i. 30-41, and iv. 12-35. His motive perhaps was to make 
clear the articulation of his argument, but the obviousness of 
the artifice gives some passages the semblance of a formally 
stated proposition of Euclid. He is also wont to repeat the 
same word in successive verses or continually to bring in certain 
phrases. As examples I may quote vayo’nurupa, B., ii. 22 and 
23, nathcihina, ib., ix. 24 and 27, samTcuc and pranada, ib., 
xiii. 52 and 54, °vahanastha, 8., xvii. 23 and 24, prsatka, ib., 
38 and 39, and for phrases samparivarya tasthuh, B., i. 17, 
iv. 3, vii. 37, and xiii. 27, and manaswa codyamdnah, ib., v. 
71 and 87. I have already noted that the Btusamhara has 
the same trick of speech, evidence of its relatively early date ; 
for to the later poets repetition is anathema and argues poverty 
of diction and imagination. 

This analysis of Asvaghosa’s technique suggests that, if 
we call him rough, the Ennius to Kalidasa’s Vergil, we do not 
quite find the centre of the target ; if an analogy must be found 
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in European poetry, I would rather seek it in Milton, equally 
a scholar and equally fond of displaying his learning, who 
similarly sought to express his religion within the limits of an 
epic. For where Asvagliosa’s text survives undamaged, he is 
polished enough and his work is usually highly wrought and 
well finished. But his intricacy and elaboration are those 
of the primitive, not of the sophisticated writer ; not for him 
the subtle relations of Kalidasa’s verse or its exact harmonies 
of tone, still less the ‘ slickness ’ of later Icavya. He reminds 
me often of some Italian painter of the fifteenth century, who 
in his excitement over the new possibilities of representation 
will upset the balance of his picture to direct our attention 
to his skill in depicting the musculature of a man drawing a 
bow or in foreshortening an upturned head. Or, to take an 
Indian parallel, the Muhammadan architecture of Ahinedabad, 
seen in bulk, leaves on the visitor’s mind the impression of 
singularly elaborate deooration, while the Taj Mahal, in reality 
far more adorned, seems simple in comparison ; it is only a 
question of the extent to which the decoration is not merely 
applied ornament but has been subordinated in function to 
the general scheme of the structure. Similarly Asvaghosa’s 
insistence on symmetry, his exposure of the framework and 
his non-functional decoration are characteristic of early work, 
not of a time when the greatest art is so to conceal the art 
that the reader is unconscious of its presence pervading the 
whole poem. The correct view, I would maintain then, is 
that Asvaghosa is a primitive in his art, just as he is in religion 
and philosophy. 

But there is nothing wrong in being primitive ; our enjoy- 
ment of primitive work is merely different in kind from that 
which more advanced art affords us, and we shall fall into 
grievous error if we insist on looking in these poems for what 
we find in classical kdvya, instead of concentrating on that 
which the author himself intends us to see. For it is not only 
in technique but also in feeling that the difference is seen between 
a primitive and a mature writer. The latter is like some well- 
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-bred person in a highly civilised society, who prides himself 
on knowing everything and being able to do everything without 
either parading his knowledge or appearing to make any effort. 
He must conceal the labour with which he achieves his results, 
as if his perfect skill were inborn and his work produced without 
toil. Above all enthusiasm is taboo and good taste his god, 
so that he seems almost to show a certain lack of feeling, an air 
of disillusionment, to insinuate, as it were, that such studied 
perfection is hardly worth while. But in the early stages of 
an art the opposite prevails. Just as the primitive artist 
delights to experiment with new forms and test their possibi- 
lities, so he gives his depth of feeling free rein in his work, and 
enthusiasm excuses an occasional lapse of taste or failure of 
technique. It is this freshness, this zest, which oasts an abiding 
charm over early work, and here surely is the socret of the hold 
Asvaghosa’s poems take on us. In his verses we catch glimpses 
of a man of artistic temperament and strong passions, delighting 
in everything that appeals to the senses, yet finding no sure 
foothold anywhere till he seeks refuge in Buddhism. The zeal 
of the convert informs every word he writes, and by his intense 
conviction of the importance of his message ho still carries 
away readers of different faith and alien civilisation, however 
inadequate to them his philosophy of life may seem. His skill 
in narration keeps us interested, but the real appeal derives 
from the spontaneous emotion which overflows in his poetry. 

This emotion may be traced to two sources, the first being 
Iris ardent devotion to the person of the Buddha. Though the 
noble panegyric m canto xxvii of the Bucldhacarita is no longer 
available to us in the original, the bright flame of his faith 
shines through every line of the two poems and redeems the 
driest passages. Equally insistent throughout is his sense of 
the impermanence of all mundane phenomena, however delight- 
ful they be, and the strength of this feeling is the measure of 
the pull which the world exerted on him ; for the passion with 
which he denounces the ordinary joys of life draws its force 
not merely from a revulsion of feeling, but also from the necess- 
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ity of convincing himself. When he comes to deal with 
that which lies at the core of his being, he sheds his learning 
and drops all play with rhetorical and pedantic tricks, to 
speak straight from the heart. Though those who are affected 
by the feminist tendency of the day may not find the subject 
of canto viii of the Saundarananda to their taste, yet even 
they will recognize that Asvaghosa there shows himself to 
have no superior among Sanskrit poets as a writer of satire. 
He has all the gifts for the purpose, a command of balance and 
antithesis, economy and pointedness of phrasing, and above all 
a furious indignation, a saeva ira, at heart. Listen to these 
lines, clear-cut and hard as a diamond, but searing like vitriol : — 
Vacanena haranti valguna nisitena praharanti cetasa, \ 

Madhu tisthati vaci yositam hrdaye, hdlahalam mahad visam || 
Adadat.su bhavanti narmadah pradadatsu pravisanti vibh- 
ramam \ 

Pranatesu bhavanti garvitah pramadds trptataras ca manisu || 
Gunavatsu caranii bhartrvad gunahinesu caranti putravat \ 
Dhanavatsu caranti trsnaya dhanafunesu caranty avajhaya || 

3., viii. 35, 39, 40. 

These are not sparks from the anvil of some wit or courtly 
epigrammatist, but the outburst of a man in bitter earnest, 
who has himself suffered from the desires he flagellates. But 
if the world grips our vitals with longings which we must tear 
out by the roots, it is also transient, ephemeral, and the poet’s 
spirit rises, as he surveys with noble courage man’s brief glory 
in this existence, his restless Sittings from life to life, and con- 
trasts them with the eternal peace to be found in his religion. 
Again the same simplicity, the same economy of phrase, but 
now how elevated and majestic : — 

JRtur vyatitah parivartate puna'll 

lesayam prayatah punar eti candmmah I 
Gatam gatarii naiva tu samnivartate 
jalam nadinam ca nrndm ca yauvanam || 

8., ix. 28. 
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Irresistibly Catullus’ famous lines, beginning Soles occiclere 
ac redire possunt, rise to the mind. Or again : — 

Vihagdnam yatha, sayam tatra tatra samagamah I 
Jatau jatau tathasleso janasya svajanasya ca \\ 
Pratisrayam bahuvidham samsrayanti yathadhvagdh \ 
Pratiyanti 'punas tyaJctva tadvaj jndtisamdgamah n 

8., xv. 33, 34. 

Or the motif of ‘ Ou sont les neiges d’antan ? ’ 

Balarii Kuriindm leva ca tat tadabhavat 
yudhi jvalitvd tarasaujasa ca ye \ 

Samitsamiddhd jvaland ivddhvare 

hatdsavo bhasmani paryavasthitah || S., ix. 20. 

On this note let me take leave of Asvaghosa, a Buddhist, 
a scholar, above all a poet, who sought other ends and struck 
other strings than the poets of the classical epoch, and let us 
enjoy what he has to give us without attempting to assign him 
a precise place in that galaxy. 



THE ACTS OF THE BUDDHA 

CANTO I 

Birth or the Holy One. 

1. There was a king of the unconquerable Sakyas, Suddho- 
dana by name, of the race of Iksvaku and the peer of Iksvaku 
in might. Pure he was in conduct and beloved of his people 
as the moon in autumn. 

2. That counterpart of Indra had a queen, a very Saci, 
whose splendour corresponded to his might. In beauty like 
Padma, in steadfastness like the earth, she was called Mahamaya, 
from her resemblance to the incomparable Maya. 

1. T and 0 leave it uncertain whether * unconquerable 5 (asalcya) is an 
epithet of the king or the Sakyas ; in either case there is a play of words on 
Sakya and asalcya as in S , u. 45. In c T’s J.iphrog-byed zla-ba is equivalent to 
haris° or haric-candra , which may either be the famous king not mentioned 
elsewhere m Asvaghosa or mean ‘ the moon of the asterism Sravana 5 ; but C 
has ‘the first-born moon’ (?=‘the moon at the beginning of tho year’). 
As it is the moon of autumn that gives joy to men and is the subject of 
comparison (e.g., S., ii. 14), I conjecture an original saraccandra. The verse 
may be tentatively restored as follows : — 

Aiksvdka Ik§vdkusamaprabhdvah 

Sakyesv aiakyesu visuMhavrttah, | 

Priyah saraccandra iva prajabhyah 
Suddhodano nama babhuva raja || 

2. The translation is not quite certain. The comparison with Maya the 
goddess recurs S„ ii. 49 ; 0 has, ‘ borrowing the simile, she was called Maya, 
but in reality there was no comparison between them Padas a, c and d 
may have run : — 

Tasyendrahalpasya babhuva patni 

I 

Padmeva laksmih pftkimva dh Ira, 

Mayeti mmndnupameva Maya || 
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3. This ruler of men, dallying with his queen, enjoyed, 
as it were, the sovereign glory of Vaisravana. Then without 
defilement she received the fruit of the womb, just as knowledge 
united with mental concentration bears fruit. 

4. Before she conceived, she saw in her sleep a white 
lord of elephants entering her body, yet she felt thereby no pain. 

5. Maya, the queen of that god-like king, bore in her 
womb the glory of her race and, being in her purity free from 
weariness, sorrow and illusion, she set her mind on the sin-free 
forest. 

6. In her longing for the lonely forest as suited to trance, 
she asked the king to go and stay in the grove called Lumbinx, 
which was gay like the garden of Caitraratha with trees of every 
kind. 

7. The lord of the earth, full of wonder and joy, recognised 

3 W’s translation of b is impossible, as Sri was not the wife of V ai&ravapa ; 
and c might mean ‘ like the knowledge of one who possesses aamadhi The 
second line might have been : — 

Tatai ca vidyeva samadhiyulctd 

garbham dadhe, papavivarjita sd || 

4. I reconstruct d : na tannimittam samavdpa tdpam. 

5 The first line ran more or less : — 

Sd tasya devapratimasya devl 

garbhena vamsasriyam udvahanti I 

And the second line had probably vltasramasolcamayd, for which op S., ii. 49, 
but it is not clear if gtsan-la, ‘ m purity refers to Maya or the forest 

6. The comparison of LumbinI to the Caitraratha garden recurs S., ii. 53, 
and is a stock simile in these accounts , op. Mhv., I, 149, 14, and 217, 2, and 
II, 19, 10, and Jataka, I, 52, where cittalatavanasadisam should probably read 
cUtaratluf. The first line may have been : — 

Sd Lumbimm namci vanantabhumim 
ciiradrumwm Caitrarathabhirdmam \ 

7. This verse was somewhat as follows : — 

Arydsaydm tam 

Vijndya Icaiituhalahar^apuryah | 

Sivat purdd bhimipatir jagama 
tatprltaye ndpi viharalietoli |l 
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that her disposition was noble from her possession of piety, 
and left the fortunate city, in order to gratify her, not for a 
pleasure excursion. 

8. In that glorious grove the queen perceived that the 
time of her delivery was at hand and, amidst the welcome of 
thousands of waiting-women, proceeded to a couch overspread 
with an awning. 

9. Then as soon as Pusya became propitious, from the 
side of the queen, who was hallowed by her vows, a son was 
born for the weal of the world, without her suffering either 
pain or illness. 

10. As was the birth of Aurva from the thigh, of Prthu 
from the hand, of Mandhatr, the peer of Indra, from the head, 
of Kaksivat from the armpit, on such wise was his birth. 

11. When in due course he had issued from the womb, 
he appeared as if he had descended from the sky, for he did 
not come into the world through the portal of life ; and, since 
he had purified his being through many aeons, he was bom 
not ignorant but fully conscious. 

9. C gives the precise date, ‘ the eighth day of the fourth month for 
which cp. Przyluski, Connie, de Bdjagjha, 88 f or the vows that Maya took 
see Windisch, 11 . 1133. 

10. For Aurva sec HBh., i. 68023., and for Prthu, ib., xii. 22193 
Mandhatr’s legend is given at length Divy , 2103 , but Brahmanical legend 
differs, saying he was born from the side. Ho is the peer of Indra as occupying 
half his seat. Nothing is known of Kakgivat’s birth The Fo pen hsmg ching 
(TI, IV, 59, c25ff.) puts the comparisons, omitting Prthu, into the mouths of 
the Brahman soothsayers ; FP has all four at 690, a3ff 

11. Tins and tho next verse are relative sentences depending on tasya 
in 10, and explain why tho birth was miraculous. Krnma means ‘ the ordinary 
course of events ’ (cp. v. 36, 37), Buddhas naturally being born in a superna- 
tural way. Pdda b implies that the Buddha was born free from the ordinary 
defilements of buth (cp. 16 below), and cyuta is deliberately ambiguous, being 
regularly used of divine bemgs descending to earth for rebirth. For sam- 
pmjdnan, see AK , IT, 54, Oltremare, Theosopihie bouddhique, 129, n. 4, and 
Windisch, ii, 88, 110, 128, probably it means ‘remembering his previous 
births ’ in this connexion. 
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12. With his lustre and steadfastness he appeared like 
the young sun come down to earth, and despite this his dazzling 
brilliance, when gazed at, he held all eyes like the moon. 

13. For with the glowing radiance of his limbs he eclipsed, 
like the sun, the radiance of the lamps, and, beauteous with the 
hue of precious gold, he illumined all the quarters of space. 

14. He who was like the constellation of the Seven Seers 
walked seven steps with such firmness that the feet were lifted 
up unwavering and straight and that the strides were long 
and set down firmly. 

15. And looking to the four quarters with the bearing 
of a lion, he uttered a speech proclaiming the truth : “I am 
born for Enlightenment for the good of the world ; this is my 
last birth in the world of phenomena.” 


12. A’s gap in a is due to a recent gash, and it may have originally had 
yo. Co’s 4 nyd is unmetrical and, despite Wohlgemuth, probably not supported 
by C. Dlpti is the quality of tho sun, and dhairya of the oarlh. 

13 The first line refers to the illumination of birth-chambers ; op. 
Penzer, Ocean of Story, II, 168-9, and Padyacuddmayi, iii. 26. As he was 
horn out of doors, not in a sutikdgrha, is it suggested that the sun took the 
place of the usual lights ? For the golden colour in the second line see Windisch, 
ii, 136. 

14. 0 is uncertain for this verse and may have rendered a by ‘ upright, 
straight, with unflustered mind ’ Many suggestions, none really plausible 
except Schrader’s anakidanyubjasamuddhrtcirii (read as one word), have been 
made for emending or explaining the first pdda, which T may have read as in 
tho text or else had something like anakulo nyubjamalojjhitani. I accept A’s 
original reading and treat it as a smgle compound, as the non-occurrence of 
ubja elsowhere is against dividing anahulany ubja° , this requires us under the 
poet’s principle of balance to road b also as a single compound, so reconciling 
A and T. For the sense I give to sanm/lgala (C’s ‘ upright ’), cp viii. 52 below. 
T has a word too much in c, but suggests that eva, is doubtful. 

15. As c refers to the sirhhavaloJcita ( LV ., 84), gati is hardly ‘ gait ’ here, 
possibly ' lionwise ’, 1 translate bluivya according to C’s ‘ piercing through to 
the true meaning ’, the sense being known to the lexica but not recorded in 
literature. T’s equivalent, snod-ldan-mams-hji (W reads stod-ldan,=sldghya ) 
is unintelligible and presumably corrupt. 
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16. Two streams of water, clear as the rays of the moon 
and having the virtue, one of heat, one of cold, poured forth 
from the sky and fell on his gracious head to give his body 
refreshment by their contact. 

17. He lay on a couch with a gorgeous canopy, feet of 
beryl and framework glistening with gold, and round him 
the Yaksa lords stood reverently on guard with golden lotuses 
in their hands, 

18. The dwellers in heaven, themselves remaining invi- 
sible, held up in the sky a white umbrella and, bowing their 
heads in obeisance before his majesty, muttered the highest 
blessings that he might obtain Enlightenment. 

19. The mighty snakes in their thirst for the most excel- 
lent Law fanned him and, with eyes shining with devotion, 
bestrewed him with mandara flowers, offices they had performed 
for the Buddhas of the past. 

16. T renders Subhre ‘ white ’ and 0 ‘ pure In c perhaps samparlca 
for samspaHa. This use of antara, though close to the classic use defined as 
tadarthya (eg R , xvi. 82, and Slolccwdrttilca, Arthdpattipariccheda, 7), is only 
found in Buddhist works, and then only in the phrase /am antaram ( Mhv 
I, 360, 11, and II, 66, 15, and Samyutta, I, 201, and Childers s.v.). The point 
is that the Buddha at birth is not covered with the impurities of the womb 
and does not need the usual bath for cleansing purposes. The connexion of 
this idea with miraculous birth goes back to BV., v. 11, 3, of Agni. 

17. T’s reading in a may be correct ; cp. Kad., 127, avanipdlasayanair 
iva smihapaddnkitatalair . . . pddapaih, and MudrdrdTcsasa, ii. 11, Iwmdnleani 
. . simhasanam. Note also Yasht, 17, 9, of a couch zaranyapaJchs tap ad , In 
c Luders’ amendment may be right, the difference from A being only an easily 
omitted dot. 

18. The restoration of the first five syllables in a cannot be exactly 
determmed, adrsya, avyakta or nigudha, being compounded with bhutdli or 
bhdvdh. Op. Suttanipdta, 688 (of Asita’s visit), maru . . . na dissare c dmara- 
chattagdhalcd, Mahavamsa, xxxi. 89-90, Jdtalca, VI, 331 (of India), HO , ch. i, 
9, 18, adrsyamdnavanadevatdvidhrtair bdlapallava.il},, and MBh., ii. 1406. In c 
vyadharayan would be best, but T’s bm-na a supports the text. 

19 BhalclivisistanetrdJ} has been much criticized, hut is certified by C’s 
chuan (Giles, 2702). The sense of ! characterized by ’ is natural and satisfac- 
tory, and contrasts with viiesa in the first line. But there may be a secondary 
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20. And gladdened by tlie virtue of his birth in this 
fashion, the Suddhadhivaaa deities rejoiced in their pure 
natures, though passion was extinct in them, for the sake of 
the world drowned in suffering. 

21. At his birth the earth, nailed down as it was with 
the king of mountains, trembled like a ship struck by the wind ; 
and from the cloudless sky there fell a shower perfumed with 
sandalwood and bringing blue and pink lotuses. 

22. Delightful breezes blew, soft to the touch and wafting 
down heavenly raiment ; the very sun shone more brightly and 
the fire, unstirred, blazed with gracious flames. 

23. In the north-eastern corner of the royal quarters a 
well of clear water appeared of itself, at which the household 
in amazement carried out their rites as at a holy bathing- 
place. 


meaning. For T translates gzir, -which properly moans * troubled ’, and it 
uses mi-gzir ( prasanna ?) of the Buddha’s eyes at 38 below ; in view of the 
latter passage it cannot mean ‘ wide-open ’ (so W) here. Bacot’s Tibetan- 
Sanskrit dictionary however shows gzir to have meanings not recorded by S. 0. 
Das and Jaschko, but seems to be corrupt here unfortunately. Divy 518, 
has yathaiva atimite jale ’ay a netram viSiste vadane virdjate , where vi£i§ta 
corresponds to slimita and ought to mean ‘ untroubled ‘ clear ’ ; also SP., 
xxiv. 20, prajndjnd'mvisistalocana. In the circumstances I translate freely 
0 translates amjajan as if ayajan. 

20. Tathagata cannot mean primarily the Buddha here, as Aavaghoaa 
does not apply such terms to him till he reached bodhi ; it must be taken as an 
adjective to vA Jidda, the use being presumably intended to suggest the deriva- 
tion of the name. By this construction a relative yasya can he understood 
through cm, to connect the verse with the preceding and following ones. The 
^uddhadhivasa deities are incapable of going elsewhere {AK., II, 216), and 
their presence on earth on this occasion is possibly not suggested therefore 
here ; the Mahayana however does not accept this limitation on their powers. 

21. Gawronski compares Oil, III, 75, 13 ; note also Kdd., 113, calita- 
kulaSailaMlita . . . acalcampe medini. This probably explains Vasubandhu’s 
Idtddri (AK., II, 147), i.e, lalddri misread by the Chinese and Tibetan translators 
as kdlddn. 

22. Cp. B., iii. 14. 
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24. And troops of heavenly beings, petitioners for the 
Law, thronged the grove to wait on him, and in their wonder- 
ment they cast flowers from the trees, though out of season. 

25. At that time the noxious creatures consorted together 
and did each other no hurt. Whatever diseases there were 
among mankind were cured too without effort. 

26. The birds and deer did not call aloud and the rivers 
flowed with calm waters. The quarters became clear and the 
sky shone cloudless ; the drums of the gods resounded in the 
air. 

27. When the Guru was born for the salvation of all 
creatures, the world became exceeding peaceful, as though, 
being in a state of disorder, it had obtained a ruler. Kamadeva 
alone did not rejoice. 

28. On seeing the miraculous birth of his son, the king, 
steadfast though lie was, was much disturbed, and from his 
affection a double stream of tears flowed, born of delight and 
apprehension. 

29. The queen was filled with fear and joy, like a stream 
of hot and cold water mixed, because the power of her son was 
other than human on the one hand, and because she had a 
mother’s natural weakness on the other. 


24 Dar&ana implies a formal visit to an idol or a ruler and is still so used 
in Hindi. A and T are against Gawrohski’s lcautuhaleneva m c, and, as the 
word cannot be applied to the trees without iva, T must be translated as above. 
Whether 0 so understood it is not clear. The last word is a verb compounded 
with ni, equivalent to arams or vyadh, possibly nipatitdm. 

20 In c T’s phyog-rnams rab-snan—dikih praseduh, and dge-ba s the 
epithet of the sky, probably stands for hid as in xii. 119 ; 0 has ‘ in the sky 
was no cloud-screen ’. 

27. The translation of the third pada follows C, on whose authority I 
amend T’s improbable thar-pahi to thar-phyir, equivalent to jagadvimoksdya 
guruprasutau. 

29. C has for a, ‘ the queen saw her son born not by the ordinary way ’ , 
and this probably is the sense underlying T’s ambiguous phrase. 
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30. The pious old women failed in penetration, seeing 
only the reasons for alarm ; so, purifying themselves and per- 
forming luck-bringing rites, they prayed to the gods for good 
fortune. 

31. When the Brahmans, famed for conduct, learning 
and eloquence, had heard about these omens and considered 
them, then with beaming faces full of wonder and exultation 
they said to the king, who was both fearful and joyful : — 

32. “ On earth men desire for their peace no excellence at 
all other than a son. As this lamp of yours is the lamp of your 
race, rejoice and make a feast to-day. 

33. Therefore in all steadfastness renounce anxiety and 
be merry ; for your race will certainly flourish. He who has 
been bom here as your son is the leader for those who are 
overcome by the suffering of the world. 

34. According to the signs found on this excellent one, 
the brilliance of gold and the radiance of a lamp, he will certainly 
become either an enlightened seer or a Cakravartin monarch 
on earth among men. 

35. Should he desire earthly sovereignty, then by his 
might and law he will stand on earth at the head of all kings, 
as the light of the sun at the head of all constellations. 

36. Should he desire salvation and go to the forest, then 
by his knowledge and truth he will overcome all creeds and 
stand on the earth, like Meru king of mountains among all the 
heights. 

30. Some details are uncertain, but the general sense is clear. * Pious 
lhag-ma spaAa-te, adhimu&tdh or adhimucyamandfy. 

31. Wohlgemuth quotes a parallel to this passage from the Fo pen lining 
ching (TI, IV, 59, cl6, the last quartet, etc.). 

32. In Hindustan a house without a son is still said to he without a lamp. 

33. 1 Be merry ’, lit. 1 dance ’ ; W translates otherwise. 

34. T’s text in d is doubtful and hard to translate ; 0 has the better 
sense, ‘ should he practise enjoyment in the world, certainly he will become a 
cakravartin ’. 
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37. As pure gold is the best of metals, Meru of mountains, 
the ocean of waters, the moon of planets and the sun of fires, 
so your son is the best of men. 

38. His eyes gaze unwinkingly and are limpid and wide, 
blazing and yet mild, steady and with very long black eye- 
lashes. How can he not have eyes that see [everything ? ” 

39. Then the king said to the twice-born : “ What is the 
cause that these excellent characteristics should be seen, as 
you say, in him, when they were not seen in previous great- 
-souled Icings ? ” Then the Brahmans said to him : — 

40. “ In respect of the wisdom, renowned deeds and fame 
of kings there is no question of former and latter. And, since 
in the nature of things there is a cause here for the effect, 
listen to our parallels thereto. 

41. The science of royal policy, which neither of those 
seers, Bhrgu and Angiras, the founders of families, made, was 
created, Sire, in the course of time by their sons, Sukra and 
Brhaspati. 

42. The son of Sarasvalx promulgated again the lost 
Veda, which the men of old had not seen, and Vyasa arranged 

37. ‘ Fires ’, dud-byed, dhumakara. ‘ Men, rlcan-gms, dvipad ; C’s 

literal translation is misunderstood, by Wohlgemuth. 

39. I take zhes in c as =Ula ; so 0, ‘ if it is as you say ’ 

40. C makes c clear, ‘ every product by the nature of things arises from a 
cause ’. In d mda/rianam is an uncertain restoration, but T shows a plural 
word which, whatever it is, oannot be fitted m with A’s atraiva ; the latter 
therefore must be wrong. 

41. In a read A.ngirdi ca ? There is no need to take the irregular sasar- 
jatuh to the Dhdluprllha root, sarj, since the epic has such forms sporadically 
(MBh., lii. 11005, 12540, and vi. 3695) ; moreovor Mahabhasya, I, 48, 9-10, 
says some grammarians allow thorn. Sukra and Brhaspati are regularly 
coupled together as the authors of the first treatises on political science. 

42. These stories are discussed at length by Dahlmann, Das Mdhabharata 
als Epos u Rechtsbuch, 144fi ,, and are referred to at S , vii. 29 and 31. At the 
latter Vyasa is called vedavibhagakarlr , which is to be understood of the Vedas, 
not of the MBh. For the double meanmg in d Vasistha had a son, Sakti, and 
so Was sctsahli, though aialcta m respect of the Veda ; cp. MBh., i. 6640, putra- 
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it in many sections, which Vasistha for lack of capacity had 
not done. 

43. And Valmlki was the first to create the verse, which 
the great seer, Cyavana, did not put together, and the science 
of healing which Atri did not discover was later proclaimed 
by the seer Atreya. 

44. And the Brahmanhood which Kusika did not win 
was obtained by the son of Gadhin, O king. And Sagara set 
a limit for the ocean which the previous descendants of Iksvaku 
had not fixed. 

45. Janaka reached the position, attained by none other, 
of instructing the twice-bom in the methods of Yoga ; and 
Sura and his kin were incapable of the famous deeds of 
Sauri. 

46. Therefore neither age nor family decides. Anyone 
may attain pre-eminence anywhere in the world ; for in the 
case of the kings and seers the sons accomplished the various 
deeds their ancestors failed to do.” 

47. Thus was the king cheered and congratulated by the 
trustworthy twice-born, and, discharging his mind of unwelcome 
suspicions, he rose to a still higher degree of joy. 

vyaaanasamta'ptah iahtiman apy aialctavat. C did not understand purve (for 
which Pan , i. 1, 34) and transliterated it as a proper name. 

43. The reference in the first line has been correctly explained by 
Leumann ; Cyavana, on an occasion similar to that which caused Valmiki to 
make the first Moka, failed to make his outcry in the metre. Sovani observes 
that the Atreya Samhitd now extant was composed by Agniveia and ro-edited 
by Caraka, who was, according to Chinese tradition, physician to Kaniska ; 
he thmks the verse may be intended as a compliment to the latter. 

44 Luders’ rdjd in b may well be right. 

45. Sauri as the name of ICrsna appears also in LanhZvatam, x. 785, 
under the corruption of Mauri (the MSS. have Sauri). 0 seems to have read 
te ambald in d. 

46. In a A’s kalah could easily be a corruption from vamiali 

47. I should have preferred to accept pratyayito in a in the sense of 
‘ convinced ’, but there is no real authority for this meaning and pratyayito 
breaks the metre. 
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48. And in his gratification he gave with full courtesy 
rich gifts to the best of the twice-born, wishing that his son 
might become lord of the earth as prophesied and that he 
should not retire to the forest before reaching old age. 

49. Then by reason of the signs and through the power 
of his austerities the great seer Asita learned of the birth of 
him who was to put an end to birth, and came to the palace 
of the Sakya king, thirsting for the holy Law. 

50. He was the chief among the knowers of the Absolute 
and shone with the majesty of priestly power and with the 
majesty of asceticism. Accordingly the king’s spiritual director 
brought him into the regal palace with reverence and honour. 

51. He entered the precincts of the royal women’s dwelling 
and the rush of joy that he felt was occasioned only by the 
birth of the prince ; for from the intensity of his austerities 
and the support afforded by old age he remained otherwise 
unmoved, deeming himself to be, as it were, in a forest. 

52. Then the king rightly honoured the sago, when seated, 
with water for the feet and the proper offerings, and then 
addressed him with due courtesy, as Antideva of old did 
Vasistha : — 


48. C expands the second line and makes the king desire to go to the 
forest, while his son rules, i.o. it read ydydn jardm. 

50. In a I accept T’s reading and interpretation and compare Brhaddevata, 
iii 133, manlmmnmantramlLamali, also Paucavimscibrdhmana, xiii. 3, 24, 
mantralcftam manirakrd dsit Jdt, i. 5, is not a parallel, though perhaps 
influenced by this passage. The first line gives the reason why it was possible 
to admit him to the women’s quarters and C expatiates on this. 

51. This use of samjiiaya is common in Buddhist writings, e g. Mhv., 
m, 153, 12, Bodhicaryamtara, vi. G, and Majjhima, III, 104 Bor the sense 
cp. 8 , iii. 17, and Bodhicarydvatam, v 21, pramcidajanamadhye ’pi yatir 
dhiro na Jchandyate. 

52. Antideva is usually called Eantideva in Brahinanical works ; the 
confusion is probably due to the expression Sdmkftir Antidevah being taken as a 
single word Samkrti- Rantulevah, similar cases occurring in the Puranas (Pargiter, 
129). For the comparison see MBh., xii. 8591, and xiii. 6250. 
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53. “ Fortunate am I and honoured this house that Your 
Holiness should deign to visit me. Be pleased to command 
what I should do, O benign one : I am your disciple and you 
should show confidence in me.” 

54. When the sage was invited in this befitting fashion 
by the king with all cordiality, his large eyes opened wide in 
admiration and he spoke these profound and solemn words : — 

55. “ It indeed accords with your great soul, your hospita- 
lity, your generosity, your piety, that you should thus show 
to me a kindly disposition, so worthy of your nature, family, 
wisdom and age. 

56. And this is the course by which those royal seers, 
acquiring wealth by the subtile Law, ever continued giving it 
away according to rule, thus being rich in austerities and poor 
in worldly goods. 

57. But hear the reason for my visit and be rejoiced. 


53. In a T seems to have read dhanyam to agree with kulam ; its last 
word in this pada I read as des, not nes. 

54. T takes a as one word, hut it might be better to divide sa vismaya°, 
comparing 8., x. 36. 

55. Levi and Formichi take c as applied by Asita to himself, on the 
ground that jnana and vayah could not apply to Suddhodana. This seems to 
me very difficult in every way , vayah means 1 age not necessarily ‘ old age ’, 
but equally ‘ youth and the implication here is that the king shows Asita 
the respect due from a younger man to the older one. C also takes it as 
referring to the king. 

56. Formichi takes te as =tava, which can hardly be right, but points out, 
correctly probably, that nrparsayah refers to Suddhodana’s ancestors. For 
suksma dharma see note in my translation on 8., ii. 37 ; it is equivalent to 
* the highest * most recondite ’. Schrader takes it to mean ‘ hidden ^pre- 
natal) merit \ which is indicated by C and may also be intended. T’s yajanto 
in c may be correct, but tyaj is common enough in the sense ‘ give away ’ ; 
iiisupalavadha, xiv. 20, combines both, yayyaya yajanalcarmino ’tyajan dravya- 
jatarn apadi&ya devatam. I construe babhuvuh with tyajantah (88., § 378). 
For d cp MRh , v. 1613, anadhya manuse, vitte. adhya da>ive tatha kratau. 

57. The voice was addressed to the king, though not heard by him, and 
was only understood by Asita, when he went into yoga. 
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In the path of the sun I heard a divine voice saying, “ To thee 
is born a son for Enlightenment.” 

58. As soon as I heard the voice, I put my mind into 
trance and understood the matter through the signs. Then 
I came here to see the lofty banner of the 6akya race uplifted 
like the banner of Indra.” 

59. When the king heard him speak thus, his bearing was 
disordered with delight, and he took the prince, as he lay on 
his nurse’s lap, and showed him to the ascetic. 

60. Then the great seer wonderingly beheld the prince, 
the soles of his feet marked with a wheel, the fingers and toes 
joined by a web, the circle of hair growing between his eyebrows 
and the testicles withdrawn like an elephant’s. 

61. And when he saw him resting on the nurse’s lap, 
like the son of Agni on Devi’s lap, the tears flickered on his 
eyelashes and, sighing, he looked up to heaven. 

62. But when the king saw Asita’s eyes swimming with 
tears, he trembled from affection for his son, and sobbing with 
his throat choked with weeping, he clasped his hands and 
bowed his body, asking him : — 


58. For India's banner, see MBh. (new Poona edition), i. 57, and Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology , § 69 ; later descriptions in the Brhatsamhita and Bhavisyolla- 
rapurarM. 

69 Lokur suggests that the dhatri is Maya, which corresponds to T’s 
reading ; at 61 T has dhatri. 

60. It is still disputed whether the jala on the fingers and toes means 
webbing or meshed lines ; latest discussion, Acta Or , VII, 232, and X, 298, 
but AAA., 526, 8, read with 629, 23, shows later Buddhist writers to have 
understood webbing. Nandargikar points out that the last mark mentioned 
is still considered a sign of great strength in India ; op. Mahdvamsa, xxiii. 5, 
Icosohi tava tthaguyho, of a particularly strong child. 

61. Devi may mean Svaha, or Parvat! or be taken as a plural for the 
divine mothers who nursed Skanda. Nandargikar remarks on c that to have 
let the tears fall would have been a bad omen. The root cahc, hitherto only 
known, except for Panmi, in the later classical literature, has not been recorded 
compounded with vi. 
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63. “ Why are you, who are so steadfast, tearful on seeing 
him who differs little in form from the gods, whose brilliant 
birth has been attended by many miracles and whose future 
lot you say is to be the highest ? 

64. Will the prince bo long-lived, Holy One ? Surely 
he is not horn for my sorrow ? Shall the two handfuls of water 
have been obtained by me with such difficulty, only for Death 
to come and drink them up ? 

65. Is the treasure of my fame inexhaustible ? Is the 
dominion to last for ever in the hands of my family ? Shall 
I win bliss in the next world, even in the sleep of death having 
one eye open in the shape of my son ? 

66. Is this young shoot of my family, just sprung up, 

64. The meaning of the second line is that tho king wishes to know if his 
son will survive him to offer the handfuls of water to the dead. Labdlia, peri- 
phrastic future used in a passive sense, tho earliest recorded instance ; see 
SS., § 340, Bern 2, and ZDMG, 64, 316, and Benou, Grcmmairo sanscrite, 493. 
It occurs sporadically, usually from labh , in later literature, twioe possibly in 
Kalidasa {Meghaduta, 24, see Mallinatha thereon and Trivandrum S.S., LX1V, 
20, and at Malavikagnimitra, i. 7, according to Katayavema’s reading), Kiratdr- 
juniya, u. 17, and iii 22, &isupdlavadha, ii. 116, Bliattikavya, xxii. 4, 20, several 
times in the Bfhalkathdslokasamgraha (xx. 109 and note thereon), etc. 

65. The last pada is an unsolved crux. The possible readings aro as in 
the text, as in A, or as in Co. (supte 'pi putre). C has, * When I die, shall I 
with happy mind he horn peacefully and happily in the other world, like the 
two eyes of a man, the one closed and the other open t ’ This seems to imply 
suplo and to take it in the sense of sleep = death ; that is, the king will die, 
but his life on earth will continue by means of h$ son, and with much reserve 
I translate accordingly. The straightforward meaning that the king is so fond 
of his son that he keeps one eye open on him even in sleep is inconsistent with 
his being in the other world, and ammisa suggests that he is a deva in heaven. 
But the passage undoubtedly hints at the common statement that kings should 
he awake even when asleep, e.g Bam., iii. 37, 21, nayanair yah prasupio ’pi 
jagarti nayacaksusd (op. ib , v. 34, 19), Ii , xxii. 51, Kamandakiyamtisdra, vii 
58, and xhi. 29. To take a commonplace and give it a new twist is typical of 
kavya procedure, though the number of demonstrable instances in ASvaghosa 
is few. 

66. See the Introduction for the combination of singular and plural in d. 
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fated to wither without flowering ? Tell me quickly, Lord, I 
am all uneasy ; for you know the love of fathers for their sons.” 

67. The seer understood how the king was troubled by 
the thought of misfortune and said : “ Let not your mind, 0 
king, be disturbed ; what I have said is not open to doubt. 

68. My agitation is not over aught untoward for him, but 
I am distressed for my own disappointment. Eor my time to 
depart has come, just when he is born who shall understand 
the means, so hard to find, of destroying birth. 

69. For he will give up the kingdom in his indifference 
to worldly pleasures, and, through bitter struggles grasping 
the final truth, he will shine forth as a sun of knowledge in the 
world to dispel the darkness of delusion. 

70. With the mighty boat of knowledge he will bring 
the world, which is being carried away in affliction, up from the 
ocean of suffering, which is overspread with the foam of disease 
and which has old age for its waves and death for its fearsome 
flood. 

71. The world of the living, oppressed with the thirst 
of desires, will drink the flowing stream of his most excellent 

* Law, which is cooled by concentration of thought and has 
mystic wisdom for the current of its water, firm discipline for 
its banks and vows for its Brahminy ducks. 

72. For to those who, finding themselves on the desert - 
-tracks of the cycle of existence, are harassed by suffering and 
obstructed by the objects of sense, he will proclaim the way 
of salvation, as to travellers who have lost their road. 

73. Like a mighty cloud with its rain at the close of the 
summer heat, he will give relief with the rain of the Law to 
men burnt up in the world with the fire of the passions, whose 
fuel is the objects of sense. 

67. Aami for aham is well established, e.g., Kiratarjuniya, iii. 6, and 
Bodhicaryavatam, in. 7. 

69. The Peking edition supports W’s rnam for rncms in c. 

71. The first line covers the eightfold path (8., xvi. 31—33). 
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74. With the most excellent irresistible key of the good 
Law he will throw open for the escape of living beings the door 
whose bolt is the thirst of desire and whose leaves are delusion 
and the darkness of ignorance. 

75. And, as king of the Law, he will reach Enlightenment 
and release from prison the world which is entangled in its own. 
snares of delusion and which is overwhelmed by suffering and 
destitute of refuge. 

76. Therefore be not grieved for him ; in this living world 
that man is to be deplored who through delusion by reason 
of the sensual pleasures or through intoxication of mind refuses 
to hear his, the final, Law. 

77. Therefore, though I have obtained the trances, I 
have not won through to the goal, in that I have fallen short 


74. This verso was mitatod in the verso quoted from tho Svupnavamwa- 
datla by Abhinavagupta , and both have a parallel difficulty in tho meaning 
hero of tdda (which can bo read as tala), there of tadana. Primarily if must refer 
to some part of the door. Talalca properly is the lock of a door, Hindi tala, cp. 
Divy., 577, and EC., ch, vii, 54 , similarly tala at KA., xiv. 3, 65, and defined 
as dvarasyodghatanayantraka by Kalpadrukosa (Gaekwad’s O.S., XLIY), p. 17, 
84. But this is impossible here. Avadanasataka, II, 56, has however tada 
undoubtedly in the sense of ‘ key ’, and I think it best to accept this meaning. 
0 is no help, and T takes it in the sense of sabda, given by the PW for tada 
from the lexica ; or else it read ° talma, * handclap ’, or °nadma. Probably a 
secondary sense of °tdlena is intended. A has a marginal gloss of vigMtaymjati 
in c , this would be distinctly better according to the above interpretations a.nd 
suggests the opening of the two leaves. V ipapayisyati should mean ‘ break 
down ’ and requires tada in the sense of ‘ blow Lokur says Peterson suggested 
‘ hammer ’ for tdda. 

75. Does mail), in a imply delusion about the self % Dhannamja is also 
to bo understood in the technical sense of ideal ruler. 

76. The readings in b are uncertain. I take T’s gnas to stand for ash, 
and the restoration suggested is paleeographically sound The second letter of 
the hidden character in A might be va, which from 0 would indicate socasva, 
but T shows socyal) definitely , or A might have had originally socyas sa. 
Karrmukha refers to the pleasures derived through the five senses (see S., 
iii. 34, note in translation, and ix. 43). 
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of tins merit. For, since I shall not hear his Law, I hold even 
rebirth in the triple heaven to be a disaster.” 

78. Hearing this explanation, the king with his queen 
and friends was quit of his dejection and rejoiced ; for he deemed 
it to he his own good fortune that his son should be such. 

79. But his heart busied itself anxiously with the thought 
that his son would follow the path of the sages. It was most 
certainly not that he was opposed to the side of the Law, but 
that he saw the danger arising from failure of issue. 

80. Then when the seer, Asita, had made known the truth 
about his son to the king who was troubled about him, he 
departed, as he had come, by the path of the wind, while they 
looked up at him with all reverence. 

81. Then the saint, who had attained right knowledge, 
saw his younger sister’s son and straitly charged him in his 
compassion, as if he were his own dear son, to listen to the 
words of the Sage and to follow his teaching. 

82. The king too, delighted at the birth of a son, threw 
open all the prisons in his realm and in his affection for his 


79. I follow C against A and T in a, as sa and ya aro easily confused 
mniedieeval Nepali scripts. Cp. Tlmacjattia, 1 102, isippayatcmild pallia vajantam, 
of an Arluit. Strictly arsa applies to what is done by an Arhat, not by a 
Buddha ( AKV ,, i, 10, 1. 20). 

80. In c rupa is pleonastic to heighten the honorific effect of the preposi- 
tion ud { Pan , v. 3, 66). This usage with present participles is not uncommon 
in Pali, e g , Digha, II, 202, and Ucldna, 61 ; cp. also A8PP , 449. 

81 This verse is almost certainly spurious, sinco 0 would hardly omit a 
point of such purely Buddhistic interest. Mill is a rare word, meaning ‘ right 
knowledge and T’s reading is more probable ; in the latter case all pada b 
should be construed as governed by Jcrtamatim. 

82. Pdda b, which I translate according to 0, has a second senso, * loosen- 
ing the bonds of the objects of sense ’. JFor the translation cp. KA . , ii, 36, 60, 
putrajanmaru vd molcso bandhanasya vidJdyale, iii. 20, trumping this 
verse, and Mhv , III, 175, 13. C’s ‘ according to the sastras and sutras ’ may 
imply smtisadr&am m c, but cp. 8 , 1 . 25, svavamsasadrsili kriyah ; perhaps there- 
fore, 1 according to the use current m his family 
2 
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soil caused the birth ceremony to be properly performed for 
him in the manner that befitted his family. 

83. And, when the ten days were fulfilled, in the piety 
of his mind and the excess of his joy, he offered for the supreme 
welfare of his son sacrifices to the gods together with incanta- 
tions, oblations and other auspicious rites. 

84. Moreover for the prosperity of his son he bestowed of 
himself cows full of milk, in the prime of their age, with gilded 
horns and healthy sturdy calves, to the full number of a hundred 
thousand, on the twice-born. 

85. Thereon, self-controlled, he prescribed the performance 
of ceremonies directed to many ends which delighted Ins heart, 
and when a fortunate, auspicious day had been determined, 
he gladly decided to enter the city. 

86. Then the queen, taking the babe, did obeisance to the 
gods and entered for good fortune a costly ivory litter, be- 
decked with white sitapuspa flowers and lit by precious stones. 

87. The king then made the queen, attended by aged 
women and accompanied by her child, enter the city in front 
of him, and himself also advanced, saluted by hosts of citizens, 


84. For vrddhi, see note on 89 below 

85. The European translations omit visaya in a as pleonastic, Lokur 
and Nandargikar translate ‘ religious observance a sense given by Apte but 
for which there appears to be no authority. Tho definition quoted by Lokur 
(as —myama, myamaka) implies rather ‘ limited to ’ Joglekar renders 
‘ subject matter ‘ details The literal meaning is either ‘ having many 
kinds of scope or ‘ having many kinds of objects ’ (sacrificial victims ?). 

86. Sitapuspa is the name of various flowering trees , all the translators, 
however, follow Co. m taking the compound to mean ‘ filled with all kinds of 
white flowers ’. Similarly swaya has always been construed with praiiypatya , 
not only does its place in the sentence make my translation necessary, but a 
iivikd was recognized as a lucky object. Thus it was included among the luoky 
tilings sent by Asoka to Devanampiya of Ceylon for Ms coronation, Dlpavarhsa, 
xi. 32, and Mahavamsa, xi. 31. The collocation shows that Asvaghosa wrolo 
Simkam, not iibikdm. 

87. I follow C and T m taking sthavirajanam as feminine. 
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like Indra, when on entering heaven he was saluted by the 
immortals. 

88. The Sakya king thereon proceeded into his palace 
in good heart, like Bhava on the birth of his six-faced son, 
and, with countenance beaming with joy, directed every 
arrangement to be made which would lead to many kinds of 
prosperity and renown. 

89. Thus the town named after Kapila rejoiced with its 
surrounding territory at the prosperous birth of the prince, 
just as the town of the Wealth-giver, which was thronged with 
Apsarases, rejoiced at the birth of Nalakubara. 


88 For the second lino I accept C’s rendering. 

89. There is a play on words in °vrddhyfi, which means technically ‘ the 
impurity caused by childbirth jananasauca. Ceremonial lmpunty is not 
ordinarily a cause of pleasure, but in this case it was so. 
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CANTO II 

Life in the pah age. 

1. Day by day from the birth of his sou, the masterer of 
self, who had come to the end of birth and old age, the king 
waxed mightier in riches, elephants, horses and allies, as a river 
waxes with the inflow of waters. 

2. For then he obtained many treasures of wealth and 
jewels of every kind and of gold, wrought and unwrought, 
so as to overload even that chariot of the mind, desire. 

3. And rut-maddened elephants from the Himalayas, 
such as even lords of elephants like Padma could not have 
brought to his stables in this world, served him, and Lb at too 
without any effort on his part. 

1. I can find no parallel to Co.’s 0 mUalaiS!/a in a, and so profor T’s reading, 
for winch, cp., e.g., S uttcmipala, 401, Buddhana duklchantngund. Verses 2-4 
and 6 develop c in detail. Tlie reference in d is to a river growing with the 
accession of tributaries, and T may be right in taking sindhu to mean the 
Indus here. 

2. Vmaya, HI, 239, gives the definition of wrought and unwrought 
gold ; cp also Majjhima, II, 71, and MBh , i. 4438 and 8012, and xin. 2794 
and 3261. 

3. The meaning of mandala is uncertain ; but we must exclude ‘ kheddah ’, 
for which the Sanskrit is van and which does not seem to have been known in 
Northern India till a late period (not m Nepal till 1913). The choice lies 
between ‘ elephant stables ’, ‘ picketing ground ’, as at v. 23 below, and the 
common technical use for the turning movements which elephants and horses 
were, and still are, taught to execute (e.g., Meyer’s translation oi KA., 732, 
Zusatz on 214). for the latter note PIT’s reference to MBh., vi. 1765, for 
abhinl of training elephants. Another difficulty lies in ilia, omitted m the 
European translations ; possibly 1 2 3 ordinarily ’ (Lokur), or else by contrast With 
Padma, the elephant of the southern quarter (Ram., i. 42, 16, and MBh., vi. 
2866), who does not tame earthly elephants. T may have read mandate (also 
proposed by Bohtlingk) and took iha=asmm, l.o. 1 in his domain ’, corres- 
ponding to asya of the next two verses. 
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4. And his city shook with the tread of horses, adorned 
with the various marks and decked with trappings of fresh 
gold, or laden with ornaments and having flowing manes, 
which he acquired either by his military power, from his allies, 
or by purchase. 

5. And so too there were in his kingdom many excellent 
cows, contented and well-nourished, unspotted, giving pure 
and abundant milk, and accompanied by well-grown calves. 

6. His enemies became neutrals, neutrality turned into 
alliance, allies were united to him with peculiar firmness. 
He had only two parties ; but the third, enemies, did not exist. 

7. So too for him heaven rained in due time and place, 
with gentle winds and rumbling clouds, and with the sky adorned 
with rings of lightning, but without the evils of showers of 
thunderbolts or falls of meteoric stones. 

8. At that time fruitful grain grew according to season, 
even without the labour of tilling ; and the very herbs for him 
became still more abounding in juice and substance. 

9. Though that hour brings as much danger to the body 
as the clash of armies, yet women were delivered in due time 
safely, easily and without disease. 

10. Except for those who had taken vows of mendicancy, 
no one begged from others, however wretched his means might 

4 T does not give tlie preposition for °bhusitaiJi, but it can hardly be 
anything else than vi. 

5. ArajasJm could mean * docile ’ ; hut C translates 1 of unmixed colour 
i.e. white, not spotted so as to appear grey. White is considered the best 
colour for a cow (Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, § 1113) 

7. Co divides the compound m a so as to apply sabda to the Winds also. 
As between Co and T in b, anga does not fit in Well with htydala. 

8. The three evae m Co ’s second line are hardly possible. T substitutes 
asya for the second one apparently, but Id era is none tpo easy; for it should 
mean * the same ’, whereas there is a contrast between corn and herbs. 

9. Tbe difference between Co and T is so great in d, that I think A must 
have been partly illegible, causing Amrtananda to insert a guess of his own. 

10. Many conjectures, none satisfactory, have been made for the amend- 
ment of a from Co.’s text. The restoration of T is certain, and in paleography 
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be ; and at tha/t time no man of position, poverty-stricken 
though he were, turned his face away when solicited. 

11. At that time in his realm, as in that of lung Yayati 
the son of Nahusa, no one was disrespectful to Iris elders, or 
lacking in generosity, or irreligious, or deceitful, or given to hurt. 

12. And by constructing there gardens, temples, hermi- 
tages, wells, water-halls, lotus-ponds and groves, they showed 
their devotion to dharma, as if they had seen Paradise before 
their eyes. 

13. And in the joy of deliverance from famine, peril and 
disease, the people were as happy as in Paradise. Husband 
did not transgress against wife, nor wife against husband. 

14. Hone pursued love for sensual pleasure ; none withheld 
wealth from others to gratify his own desires ; none practised 
religion for the sake of riches ; none did hurt on the plea of 
religion. 

15. Theft and tlxo like and enmity disappeared. His 


and sense is sound. 0 has, ‘ except for those who took on themselves the four 
holy seeds ( ? , or kinds of plants ?) 5 ; the verb shou, ‘ receive * take on one- 
self is several times used by it in compounds to translate vrata, and, allowing 
for the corruption or unrecorded sense of the last word, we may justifiably 
conclude that it had the same text. Prarihayanti is unusual but not without 
precedent ; for a certain use of the active instead of the middle, besides those 
given in the P IF, see Prat ij n dyaMganrlharayana , iv. 8. For the second line cp 
Abhisamayalamkara (Bibl. Buddh., XXIII), i. 58, Icj'So ’pi narthinam Ic$epta, 

12. T cannot be reconstructed for b and may be corrupt I understand 
the verso somewhat differently to the European translators, and would not 
take kriyali to mean ‘ ceremonies the point being that, as people follow 
dharma to gain Paradise (S., ii. 37, and Asoka Pillar Edicts passim), such 
devotion as theirs could only arise, one would think, from an actual vision of 
Paradise. 

13. Lokur and Sovani object to the dual verb in the second line as not 
in accord with the use of va ; the same objection applies to the text of i. 41a6, 
where however the defect can easily be removed by amendment. 

14. Por b cp. S., i. 52c, and note thereon in text 

15. This verse, which is not in C, is probably spurious. It is clearly 
related to Bam , ii, 119, 10, which shows Anaranya (cp. MBh , xni 5661, 
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kingdom was at ease and independent, free from foreign rule, 
peaceful and prosperous, like the kingdom of Anaranya of old. 

16. For then at tire prince’s birth in the realm of that 
king, as in that of Manu, son of the Sun, joy prevailed, evil 
perished, dharma blazed forth, sin was quenched. 

17. Since the prosperity of the royal race and the accom- 
plishment of all objects had been thus brought to pass, the Icing 
named his son accordingly, saying “He is Sarvarthasiddlia 

18. But when queen Maya saw the vast power of her 
son, like that of a divine seer, she was unable to bear the joy 
it caused her ; then she went to Heaven to dwell there. 

19. Then the queen’s sister, who equalled her in majesty 
and did not fall below her in affection and tenderness, brought 
up the prince, who was like a scion of the gods, as if he were 
her own son. 

20. Then the prince gradually grew up in all due perfection, 
like the young sun on the Eastern mountain, or the flame 
fanned by the wind, or the lord of the stars in the bright fort- 
night. 

21. 22. Then they brought to him from the houses of 
his friends priceless unguents of sandalwood and strings of 
jewels, filled with magic herbs, and little golden carts to which 
deer were harnessed, and ornaments suited to his age and little 
elephants, deer and horses of gold, and chariots yoked with 
little oxen, and dolls gay with gold and silver. 

7684, and Maitri Up., l. 4) to be the king referred to. I should prefer to read 
rdstram as the last word of d, with. T’s tajnali as an alternative though inferior. 

16 Co was probably right in conjecturing lealusam in d. 

17 Co ’s text in a is so weak and differs so much from T that evidently 
A was partly illegible here I accordingly accept T’s reading, which is implied 
by FP and explains how A was misread ; C is no help 

18 W thinks T may have read jataprahetrsa, in c ; I doubt this. 

20. All three similes exemplify the ordered growth of brightness. 

21 For the magic powers of certain herbs, see Formichi’s note on this 
verse and 3., v. 31, with note thereon in my translation, 

22 The words m this verse must be in the same case as m 21, so I have 
put them all into the accusative. But acahrire might be passive and then all 
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23. Though hut a child and attended in this fashion 
by the various kinds of sensory pleasure suitable to his age, 
yet in gravity, purity, thoughtfulness and dignity he was 
unlike a child. 

24. He passed through infancy and in course of time 
duly underwent the ceremony of initiation. And it took 
him hut a few days to learn the sciences suitable to his race, 
the mastery of which ordinarily requires many years. 

25. But, as the king of the Sakyas had heard from the 
great seer, Asita, that the prince’s future goal would be the 
supreme beatitude, he feared lest he should go to the forests 
and therefore he turned him to sensual pleasures. 

26. Then from a family possessed of long-standing good 
conduct he summoned for him the goddess of Fortune in the 

should go into the nominative In d I think puti Hi, though not authenticated 
m this sense, is certain for T’s ‘little figures of men’ and hotter than Co.’s 
dubious gantrih , hut the restoration of c is somewhat speculative. I take 
phyuh-mis &a=chuh-hvs (both being pronounced alike), comparing phyed-du 
for ched-dii in 184 ; and sampmyukta is indicated by T instead of pmyulda. 
For ‘little oxen’ the alternative to goputialca is goriipaha (so Pali assa D , 
hatthirupaka), or even possibly govarnalca (cp. vat.savarna, ft,, xviii. II, and note 
in translation). Co.’s text is too much at variance with T to bo authentic 
and W’s bym-dus, though supported by the Peking edition, is surely a wrong 
reading. 

23. In d T reads dpal (sri) twice ; W conjectures dpali for the first, i.e. 
Sawryma for saucena. 

24 Comparison of Co.’s MSS. with T shows that A here had the first 
three syllables of b correctly and the next two partially, the rest of the pada 
being obliterated T’s lidu-byed properly =sahislcdra, of which pratipatti is a 
synonym. Cp. Jfit., 225, 23, Icalakramad avaptasamskaralcarma, and for the 
Buddha’s initiation S , ii. 63 In d T omits hula and is probably corrupt (read 
rah ilgs rjes-su for rah dah rjes-su 1). 

25. The last pdda was evidently illegible in A except for the last two 
syllables, but the restoration of T is not quite certain, apparently vanam for 
vanani. 0 is no help and I should prefer vancm na yayad iti 

20. The wording of d suggests invocations to Sri ( Sir’avhdyana , Digha, 
I, 11), of which Buddhists did not approve. For abfndhdv a, see note on 
iii. 3. 
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shape of a maiden, Yasodhara by name, of widespread renown, 
virtuous and endowed with beauty, modesty and gentle bearing. 

27. The prince, radiant with wondrous beauty like 
Sanatkumara, took liis delight with the Salty a king’s daughter- 
-in-law, as the Tliousand-eyed with Saci. 

28. The monarch, reflecting that the prince must see 
nothing untoward that might agitate his mind, assigned him 
a dwelling in the upper storeys of the palace and did not allow 
him access to the ground. 

29. Then in the pavilions, white as the clouds of autumn, 
with apartments suited to each season and resembling heavenly 
mansions come down to earth, he passed the time with the 
noble music of singing-women. 

30. For the palace was glorious as Kailasa, with tam- 
bourines whose frames were bound with gold and which sounded 
softly beneath the strokes of women’s fingers, and with dances 
that rivalled those of the beautiful Apsarases. 


27. The restoration of a is certain, cp Jat , xix. 19, vidyotamanam vapusa 
snya ca, and Ram , vi 35, 1 , Mhv , II, 197, 5, has Sanatkumarapratimo humaro 
dyutiman ay am. 

28 The harmya is properly the upper part of the palace. Tor T’s 
vyadisati sma cp m 51 

29. In b for ranjilesu T has spyod-pa, which translates car and vrt This 
is evidently the right sense, as is shown by bhilmau Tor the vimanas are tho 
heavenly mansions in which the devas live, and are always akasastha {e.g 
MaJuivamsa, xxvii. 13), not on earth. So at B , xviii. 87, the vihara built by 
Anathapindada is compared to ‘ the palace of the Lord of Wealth descended 
(to earth)’, and similar comparisons occur elsewhere, eg MBli , v 5180, 
vimdniimva mvistdni maMtale , Kad , 50, ambaratalcLvatirnabhir divyaviniuna- 
panktibhir ivdlarhkrla, and Kathdsarilscigara, xxxiv. 143. It is very doubtful 
what the Sanskrit word should be , if the text is correct, we can only get the 
sense by referring to the Naighantuka’s gloss of raj by gatikarman cited in the 
PW , andjdns is far from satisfactory. In c T translates a&raya by gzhi , which 
is ugcdTor dlaya, and my translation is corroborated by C (‘ suited in warmth 
'Aid cold to the four seasons ; according to the lime of year they chose a good 
dwelling ’) and by many parallels. 
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31. There the women delighted him with their soft voices, 
charming blandishments, playful intoxications, sweet laughter, 
ctirvings oi eyebrows and sidelong glances. 

32. Then, a captive, to the women, who were skilled in 
the accessories of love and indefatigable in sexual pleasure, 
he did not descend from the palace to the ground, just as one 
who has won Paradise by his merit does not descend to earth 
from the heavenly mansion. 

33. But the king, for the sake of his son’s prosperity and 
spurred on by the goal predicted for him, abode in holy peace, 
desisted from sin, practised self-restraint and rewarded the 
good. 

34. He did not, like one wanting in self-control, indulge 
in the pleasures of the senses, lie cherished no improper passion 
for women, with firmness he overcame the rebellious horses 
of the senses, and conquered his kinsmen and subjects by his 
virtues. 


31. Bor the second part of a T is two syllables short and has only mam 
ligyur-rnams-kyis kyan (—vikarais ca ) If we read mam-par mam etc , the 
lacuna would he explained and the reading would be vividhaid ca bhavair 
In d bhruvancitair has intrigued some scholars ; but it is quite correct and the 
phrase recurs HG , ch. vii, 57, 1, where Cowell and Thomas translate ‘ raised 
eyebrows ’. T translates by bshjod-pa , ‘ agitate ‘ move ’, and we have to do 
With the root vac, vane, which originally meant ‘ move crookedly ‘ in curves ’, 
then ‘ move used m the RV of horses galloping , cp Cariydjntaka, iii. 9, 10, 
pdda. avancand, BTiaUikdvya, xiv. 74, and other references in PW 

32. Karkasa properly 1 firm ’, ‘ hard ’, often of a woman’s body or breasts, 
and then ‘ experienced ’, ‘ indefatigable as in ranakarkasa, Ram., v. 44, 5 
{—ranakarmavdamda, ib , 44, 8) Cp. BhN£! , xxiii. 59, ratikalahasampraMresu 
karkciiah, and the definition of ratikdrkasya at Dliwrtavitasamvdda (ed Catur- 
bhani), 21, 16 Bor ptmyakarman cp S., x. 52, and vi 3 

34. T shows Co ’s reading in the much discussed pdda b to he correct, 
and takes visamam to mean ‘improperly’ ( ma-runs ). Jananl I understand as 
a synonym for mdtrgrama, the regular Buddhist designation for the female 
sex, cp. MBli., xn 11141 The contrast between jigaya and vijigye is pre- 
sumably a hint at the rule embodied in Pan., i. 3, 19. 
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35. He did not learn science to cause suffering to others, 
but studied only the knowledge that was beneficent ; for he 
wished well to all people as much as to his own subjects. 

36. And for the long life of his son he worshipped the 
shining constellation, who.se regent is Brhaspati, and he offered 
oblations in a huge fire and presented the twice-born with 
gold and cattle. 

37. He bathed i.o purify his body with the waters of the 
sacred bathing-places and his mind with the waters of the 
virtues, and at the same time he drank soma as enjoined by the 
Vedas and observed in his heart the self-produced bliss of 
religious tranquillity. 

38. He spoke wliat was pleasant and not unprofitable ; 
he stated wliat was true and not disagreeable ; for self-respect 
made him unable to say even to himself a pleasant falsehood 
or a harsh truth. 

39. He gave no opening to feelings of partiality or the 
reverse, according as he liked or disliked his petitioners, and 

35 Presumably vidya in a implies magic practices and the other forms 
of knowledge deprecated by Buddhists. 

36 Syllables 5 to 7 ot a are hard to read in A but corroborated by T 
The star meant is Pusya, whose divinity is Brhaspati, cp. Divy , 639, Pusya- 
naksatram . . Brhaspatulaivatam, and Brhatsamhita, xevni Por the importance 
of Pusya in the Buddha legend see the text, associated with the 
Mahasanghikas, which is translated by Przyluski, Concile de Pujagrha, 88 The 
word Angirasa, sometimes applied to the Buddha, also hints at tho connexion 
between hun and Pusya. T takes Icr&ana to mean 1 gold ’, a meaning only 
known from the Naighantuka ; m the BY it is usually translated ‘ pearl ’. 

37. I take pap au in d from pd, ‘ drink ’, and from pa , 1 guard 1 ; cp. 8. 
i. 59. 

39. For dosa=dvesa in b cp. v. IS below and note on S , xvi 22 in text ; 
for the idea MBh., xn 2456, and Jdt , xxiii. 73 The sense of c and d, unlike 
the text, is certain In c I follow T, the confusion between suddha and labdha 
appearing also in Sthiramati’s commentary on the Madhyantavibhaga (Calcutta 
0 S.), note 655 , for suddha as applied to v-yavahara, see MBh,, xii 3195. The 
conjectiu’e m d is supported by C, which translates c twice to bring out the 
double meaning , it runs, 1 He determined to live in solitary retirement and 
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observed purity of justice as being holy ; for lie did not esteem 
sacrifice to be so in the same degree. 

40. He ever quenched straightway with the water of 
gifts the thirst of expectant suppliants, and with the battle-axe 
of good conduct, instead of by fighting, he broke down the 
swollen pride of his foes. 

41. He disciplined the one ; ho protected the seven ; 
seven too he abandoned and he observed five ; he won the set 
of three ; he understood the set of three ; he knew the set of 
two and gave up the set of two. 

42. He did not have the guilty executed, although he 
adjudged them worthy of death, nor did he even regard them 
with anger. And he inflicted mild punishments on them, 
since their release too was looked on as bad policy. 

43. He carried out the most difficult vows of the ancient 
seers ; he gave up long-cliorislied feuds, and lie obtained renown, 
made fragrant by virtue ; he swept away the dust of defiling 
passions. 


decided litigation with fairness. He deemed better fortune to lie in deciding 
cases than in vast numbers of sacrifices.’ 

40 As Co. observes, the poet hints at the water poured out in giving 
gifts. For the second line cp. S., ii. 33, and 36. The reference is firstly to 
the vices, peculiar to kings and subdued by his good conduct, and secondly to 
his external foes who submit without fighting, just as a cakravartin conquers 
by dharma, not by military might. 

41. This riddle has been variously explained ; I understand it as follows. 
One is his self. The sevens are the conlituents of a kingdom and the seven 
vices of kings (cp xi 31, 32 below) Five refers to the five upayas ( 8 ., xv. 61, 
and note thereon m my translation, and also MBh., iii. 11306). The threes are 
dharma, aitha and lama, and either the three Metis (note prabliava, S., i. 46), 
or the three parties of verse 6 above, or the three conditions, sthdna, vrddM 
and hsaya The twos seem to he good and bad policy (naya and anaya or 
apanayd), and kdma and lerodha ( MBh ., v. 1160, and xii. 2720 ; for a Pali 
reference, see Jdtaka, V, 112, 24-6, where the avoidance of kodha and hasa 
( Miaraci) constitutes the khattiya vata). 

43. For c op. S., i. 59. In (l there is a play on words, mjoharana meaning 
1 duster ’ (or ‘ broom ’ ? ). 
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44. He did not desire to exact revenue beyond the amount 
due, he had no wish to covet the goods ol others. And he did 
not desire to expose the wickedness of his adversaries, nor did 
he wish to bear wrath in his heart. 

45. Since the monarch behaved thus, his servants and the 
citizens followed the same course, just as, when the mind of 
a man in mystic trance has become wholly calm and is compact 
of tranquillity, his senses become so likewise. 

46. Then in the course of time the fair-bosomed Yasodhara, 
bearing her own fame, bore to the son of ouddhoclana a son, 
Rahula by name, with the face of Halm's adversary. 

47. Then the ruler of the earth, in possession of the son 
he had longed for and fully assured of the prosperity of his 
race, rejoiced at the birth of a grandson as much as he had 
rejoiced at the birth of a son. 

48. Overjoyed at the thought that his son would feel 
paternal affection, just as he himself felt it, he attended to the 
various ceremonies at the proper season, as if in his love for 
his son he were on the point of mounting to Paradise. 


44. Bali means land revenue , tlie king takes his one-sixth ■without adding 
illegal cesses. Por wpravrtta m the sense of ‘ illegal ‘ not customary see 
KA., ii. 26, 3, and MBh., v. 7534. The verb m d is uncertain, but avivdksit 
from vah corresponds fairly with T and is the soundest palseogruphically. Is 
it merely a coincidence that Mahabhdsya, HI, 279, 10, gives acikirsil and 
ajiMrsit next to each other as examples of this aorisb ? 

45. Cp. KA , vm. 1, 16, svayam yacchilas lacchilafi prakrtayo bhavanti 

40. As Leumarm points out, Asvaghosa derives Rahula from Iiahu and 
Id, ‘ take ’ ( = ‘ kdl ’), ao that Iiahula has not merely a face like the moon, but 
his face is that of Rahu’s foe. When Yasodhara uariies her own fame, 
the reference is presumably to her carrying the Buddha’s son in her womb. 
C has for this word, 1 when Yasodhara grew up gradually in age 3 ; did it read 
svavayodharaydm 2 

47. Paramapratita could also mean 1 highly delighted 

48. The precise point of the comparison ni d escapes me ; Borimchi holds 
that he wanted to go to Paradise, now that ho was sure of funeral offermgs, 
and translates putrapriyah , ‘ beloved of his sons 
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49. Abiding in the path of the great kings of the golden 
age, he practised austerities without even doffing the white 
garments of ordinary life and worshipped with sacrifices that 
brought no injury to living creatures. 

50. Then by his good merit he shone forth gloriously with 
the splendour of sovereignty and of asceticism alike and was 
illumined by his family, conduct and wisdom, wishing to 
diffuse brightness like the tliousand-rayed sun, 

51. And he, whose sovereignty was established, honoured 
and intoned the holy chants of Svayanibliu and performed 
works of great difficulty, like Ka in the primeval age when ho 
wished to produce creatures. 

52. He laid aside weapons, he pondered on the $dstra, 
he pursued holy calm, he undertook the law of restraint ; like 
one who is self-controlled, he was not a slave to any object 
of sense ; lie looked like a father on all his domains. 

53. For he maintained the kingdom for the sake of his 
son, his son for his family and bis family for his renown, his 
fame for heaven, heaven for the sake of his self ; he only desired 
the continuance of his self for the sake of dharma. 

54. Thus he performed the manifold dharma, which is 

49. For prdfhamahalpiha cp AK., II, 172. 

50. I question if this, the usual rendering of d, brings out the force of 
the simile ; it can hardly be so jejune Perhaps teja utsisrk&uh, as applied to 
the king, ‘ about to abandon sovereignty or ‘ martial behaviour ’ (foreshadow- 
ing talydja iastram in 52) ; or else can c be construed to apply to the sun 2 

51. Tho first line is not clear ; dicilca, properly part of the Sdmaveda. 
Svdyambhuva is difficult ; perhaps ‘ revealed by Svayambhu ’ (so T), or else 
read svayambhuvam There seems to be a veiled reference to the Buddha, 
who is called Svayambhu at AK., II, 56, and repeatedly in the LV and Mahayana 
works. The second line means that he performed austerities, the Brahmanas 
often saying of Prajapati, when about to create, that tapo ’tapta Asvaghosa 
applies dusluira to tapas below, xii. 94, and at $., iii. 4, 

52. As Formichi observes, vast in c could mean ‘ one who bears rule 
suggesting the absurdity, ‘ 1dm a king he possessed no kingdom ’. Similarly 
in d, taking visaydn as ‘ objects of the senses 

54 For nipata , a Vedic word, cp. S , xviii 31. 
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observed by the religious and is established through revelation, 
ever hoping that, now that the prince had seen the face of his 
son, he would not go to the forest. 

55. Kings who in this world desire to preserve their 
personal sovereignty guard their sons, but this dharma - loving 
lord of men by letting his son loose among the objects of sense 
kept him from dharma. 

56. But all the Bodhisattvas, those beings of incomparable 
natures, first tasted the flavour of worldly pleasures and then, 
when a son was born to them, left for the forest. Hence, 
though the motive cause was fully developed m him by the 
accumulation of past acts, he enjoyed sensual pleasure till he 
reached Illumination. 


55 In d I do not follow Co ’s reading, because the collocation of perfect 
and imperfect is awkward , subscript va and u are easily confused in A C 
and the modem translators take the first line to mean that kings who desire 
to keep the sovereignty in their families guard their sons from evil ways. 
But IL4., i. 17, and 18, suggests a more sinister interpretation The most 
dangerous enemy of a king is his son , if ho wishes to keep the rule m his own 
hands ( atmasamstham , ep. KA., vm. 2, 5), he holds him under guard and does 
not let him go free m his domains ( visayesv cvmuncan) 

56. A nupama sattva implies that the Bodhisattvas were not to be 
criticized for tasting sensual joys , cp. the discussion and verses quoted AAA., 
540 ( acmtya hi jinatmajali) . Hetu m c refers to the three kutsalamultini ; cp. 
xii. 68 below, and S., v. 16, and remaiks on the subject m the Introduction. 
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CANTO III 

The Prince’s Perturbation. 

1. Then upon a time he listened to songs celebrating 
the forests, with their soft grass, with their trees resounding 
with koils’ calls, and with their adornment of lotusponds. 

2. Then hearing of the entrancing character of the city 
groves, beloved of the womenfolk, he set his heart on an ex- 
pedition outside, like an elephant confined inside a house. 

3. Then the king learnt of the state of mind of that 
heart’s desire, styled his son, and directed a pleasure excursion 
to be prepared worthy of his love and majesty and of his son’s 
youth. 

4. And, reflecting that the prince’s tender mind might 
be perturbed thereby, he forbade the appearance of afflicted 
common folk on the royal road. 

5. Then with the greatest gentleness they cleared away 

1. 0 has ‘ singing girls told the prince (sc. of tho forests) with heating 
their instruments and singing to tho sound of lutes ’ which supports T’s reading 
adopted in the text and also my interpretation of nibacldhani. for tho tradi- 
tion, see HL, 107. C is mostly very free throughout this canto, especially hi 
the description of the prince’s progress. 

3. Tho verse recurs in a corrupt form, Divy ., 408. Co , followed by all 
the translators except W, Sovani and Nandargikar, takes putrabhidhanasya 
as =puire'ntabMhita$i/a, which, though possible, is somewhat difficult and requires 
a poorer moaning for blimarn , op. ii. 20, and 8 , ix. 31, x. 3. 

4. Samveya, aa a religious term denotes the first stop towards conversion, 
when perturbation of mind is produced by something and leads to considera- 
tion of the inherent rottenness of the world and so to the adoption of the 
religious life. Thus a phrase is put into the king’s mouth, that means more 
than he intends. 

6. Tor the usual rough way of clearing the road for royal personages, 
see the opening scene of the Svapnavasavadatta. There is a reminiscence of 
this verse in the passage of the Divy. referred to imdor verse 3 above. 
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on all sides those whose limbs were maimed or senses defective, 
the aged, sick and the like, and the wretched, and made the 
royal highway supremely magnificent. 

6. Then, when the road had been made beautiful, the 
prince, after receiving permission, descended at the proper 
time in full splendour with well-trained attendants from the 
top of the palace, and approached the king. 

7. Thereon the ruler of men, with tears in his eyes, gazed 
long at his son and kissed him on the head ; and with his voice 
he bade him set forth, but out of affection he did not let him 
go in his mind. 

8. Then the prince mounted a golden chariot, to which 
were harnessed four well-broken horses with golden gear, 
and with a driver who was manly, skilful and reliable. 

9. Then, like the moon with the constellations mounting 
to the sky, he proceeded with a suitable retinue towards the 
road which was bestrewn with heaps of brilliant flowers and 
made gay with hanging wreaths and fluttering banners. 

10. And very slowly he entered the royal highway, which 
was carpeted with the halves of blue lotuses in the shape of 


8. For the description of the charioteer, cp Jat., 226, 12. 

9. In a the Sanskrit of T’s hbras-spos is uncertain ; the natural meaning 
is ‘ perfumed rice The Peking edition’s hbras-sbos suggests \ibms-so-bi t= 
laja, hut the metre does not allow the extra syllable in T Possibly ],ibms- 
spos should have this sense, for there arc countless passages in both exiics. 
the Jatalas, Kathasantsagara and elsewhere showing the use of llowers and 
laja at triumphal entries. C however only refers to flowers and I have there- 
fore retained the colourless °ydlcim m the text. 

10 A’s kh yamwiuth ill b is difficult and ought to ho avalclryama^ah, as 
conjectured by Bohtlmgk ; T does not show the case-eucbng, though its blcram- 
-pa implies ‘ filled with ’, winch could only apply to the road, and not 
‘ beshowered with ’, the meaning required if the prince is meant. 0 is no help. 
For my conjecture cp. verse 25 below, U rn,am . . , rujapatlmm . . . paurath, 
and xni. 32. An exact parallel is Katha^aritsagarci, xliv, 73, 74 ; but A’s text 
can be supported by ib , xxxiv. 126, and Ram., vi 44, 31 ( avakf in both cases), 
and Mm., vi. 39, 2 ( k ?) A’s reading makes abhiviksyamanah m d poor, as 
the idea is already fully expressed by its first line, so that one would have to 

3 
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eyes open to their widest in excitement, as all around the 
citizens gazed at him. 

11. Some praised him for his gracious hearing, others 
worshipped him for his glorious appearance, hut for his be- 
nignity others wished him sovereignty and length of days. 

12. From the great houses humpbacks and swarms of 
dwarfs and Kiratas poured forth, and from the meaner houses 
women ; and all bowed down as to the flag in the procession 
of the god. 

13. Hearing the news from their servants, “the prince, 
they say, is going out ”, the women obtained leave from their 
elders and went out on to the balconies in their desire to see 
him. 

14. They gathered together in uncontrollable excitement, 
obstructed by the slipping of their girdle-strings, as they put 
their ornaments on at the report, and with their eyes still 
dazed by sudden awakening from sleep. 

15. They frightened the flocks of birds on the houses 
with the jingling of zones, the tinkling of anklets and the clatter 


accept T’s variant there Note tlie comparative spMtatara to show a high 
degree. Ardha is unusual m these comparisons ; the stock word is data (e.g., 
S , vi. 26). Compare R., xi 5, paimdrstikrtamargatoranciu, where by toraijas 
are meant strings of lotuses hung along the sides of the road. 

12. Humpbacks, Kiratas and dwarfs are regularly mentioned in Buddhist 
and Jain works and in Sanskrit literature, at least from KA onwards, as 
inhabiting the harems The reference in d is to Inclra’s banner , 8 , iv. 46, 
shows the sense to be that the people bowed down to the Buddha as to the 
flag, not that their bowing was like the flag’s. 

13. The frequent representations of such scenes m contemporary sculp- 
ture shows that * balconies ’ best renders the idea of harmyataldni. The 
manya jam are more likely to be the older women of the family than the 
male head ol the household. 

14. Vmyasta in c can only moan 1 put in order \ ‘ arranged not ‘ put 
on awry as has been suggested T supports A.’s reading, and I do not 
think we should amend (e g., Speyer’s vrthatia 0 , ‘ taken lip at random ’). 

15. Bor a cp. S , vi. 6 and 7, and for c ib , 8, and Ram., ii. 101, 42 The 
reading and sense of d ate uncertain, Either as above (so Co and Eormiohi), 
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of their steps on the stairs, and reproached each other for 
jostling. 

16. But some of these magnificent 'women, though longing 
made them try to rush, were delayed in their movements by 
the weight of their chariot-like hips and full breasts. 

17. But another, though well able to move with speed, 
checked her steps and went slowly, modestly shrinking as she 
covered up the ornaments worn in intimacy. 

18. Unquiet reigned in the windows then, as the women 
were crowded together in the mutual press, with their earrings 
ever agitated by collisions and their ornaments jingling. 

19. But the lotus-faces of the women, emerging from 
the windows and mutually setting their earrings in perpetual 
commotion, seemed like lotuses stuck on to the pavilions. 

20. Then with its palaces full to bursting with young 
women, who threw the lattices open in their excitement, the 

though samak§ip m this sense is very rare, or 1 colliding with each other in 
then haste 1 (so Schmidt and others, i.e °vegdc or °vegais ?) Eor tho latter 
idea cp. R , xvi. 56, and SP., 74, 10 

16. The more usual comparison of the lups is to a chariot-wheel, already 
referred to apparently at RV., x. 10, 7. But cp. Vihamorva&lya, i 11, railio- 
pamasrowyalj.. The Indian editors suggest taknig rathci in the sense of avayava 
known to the lexica, which is not so good. The comparison presumably is 
of roundness, tho reference being to the two sides of a chariot with rounded 
tops, as shown in contemporary monuments. PW has no occurrence of 
sotsulca as early as this. 

17. T apparently divided hriyd pratjalbha, but is not clear ; cp. lajjapra- 
galbham, Jdt., 116, 16. Rahah heve—surata, as m R., viii. 57; cp rahah- 
samyoga at Bj-haddavatd, iv. 57. Contemporary statuary, e g. at Sanclii, shows 
naked women with a girdle round the hips, which left the private parts visiblo ; 
as proved by numerous references in literature, it was not taken off even 
rahah. Note also iv. 33. 

19. The verse recalls the fragment of a Buddhist torana, illustrated 
Vogel, La 8culpture de Mathura, pi. VIII The suggestion is that the windows 
are ponds and the earrings birds among the lotuses 

20. In b Kern’s amendment should probably be accepted. Tho context 
shows that vatdyana and vatayana are not the same. The latter is unknown 
except for Mhv., Ill, 122, 5, where the MSS. also read vutapana , this last in 
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city appeared as magnificent on all sides as Paradise with, its 
heavenly mansions full of Apsarases. 

21. From the narrowness of the windows the faces of 
these glorious women, with their earrings resting on each other’s 
cheeks, seemed like bunches of lotus-flowers tied to the windows. 

22. The women, looking down at the prince in the street, 
seemed as if wishing to descend to earth, while the men, gazing 
up at him with upraised faces, seemed as if wishing to rise 
to heaven. 

23. Beholding the king’s son in the full glory of his 
beauty and majesty, the women murmured low, “Blessed is 
his wife ”, with pure minds and from no baser motive ; 

24. For they held him in reverent awe, reflecting that he 
with the long stout arms, in form like the visible presence of 
the god whose symbols are flowers, would, it was said, resign 
his royal pomp and follow the religious law. 

25. Thus the first time that the prince saw the royal 


Pali=Sk. vatayam in sense and its latticework shutter (Coomaraswamy, 
Eastern Art , III, 196) is mentioned. I lake it that Asvaghosa understands hy 
vatayam a kind of oriel window projecting from the wall in which to take the 
air, and by vdtayana or vatapdna some kind of shutter, possibly lattice-work, 
which acted as protection against too stiong a wind. The use of Icarala hero 
is an extension from compounds like damslrdkamla, and, though not fully 
recognized in the dictionaries, is to he found thus or in the form karalita m 
the works of Bana, Dandin, Mayura, Budhasvamm, Magka, etc. ; in view of 
Pali having the Word in the form Jcaldra, it seems that the earliest use in this 
sense is in the Hathigumpha mscription of Kharavola in the expression sinlcala- 
rasarlravatu, (Ep Incl., XX, line 2 of inscription, which Konow, Acta Or , I, 
39, takes otherwise). See also Gharpentier, Monde Oriental, xxvi-xxvn, 
pp. 135-136. 

21. This verse with its repetition of previous ideas and words can hardly 
he authentic 

23. The last pada recurs almost verbatim Divy , 318, 14. 

24. Puspalcebu, as a name for Kamadeva is rare (only one reference in 
PW, also Gawdistotra, 8) ; it could also mean ‘ flower-bannered 1 

25. The question is whether we should understand punarbhavam or 
’punarbliavam in d, on which T is not clear {JRAS, 1929, 539) and G not to 
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highway, it was thronged with respectful citizens, clad in 
cleanly solber guise ; and he rejoiced and felt in some degree 
as if he were being re-created. 

26. But when the 6uddli adhivasa gods saw that city 
as joyful as Paradise itself, they created the illusion of an old 
man in order to incite the king’s son to leave his home. 

27. Then the prince saw him overcome with senility and 
different in form to other men. His interest was excited 
and, with gaze steadily directed on the man, he asked the 
charioteer : — 

28. “ Good charioteer, who is this man with white hair, 
supporting himself on the staff in his hand, with his eyes veiled 
by the brows, and limbs relaxed and bent ? Is this some 
transformation in him, or his original state, or mere chance ? ” 

29. When the chariot-driver was thus spoken to, those 
very same gods confounded his understanding, so that, without 
seeing his error, he told the prince the matter he should have 
withheld : — 

30. “ Old age it is called, that which has broken him 
down, — the murderer of beauty, the ruin of vigour, the birth- 
place of sorrow, the grave of pleasure, the destroyer of memory, 
the enemy of the senses. 


be used safely. I think the poet meant the former to be understood primarily, 
with the latter as a hidden meaning hinting at the prince’s future Enlighten- 
ment ; but I know no other occurrence of punarbhava without a. I follow T 
in taking kimeit with d. 

26 Divy , 408, 1 8, copies a The infinitive prayatum, as Bhandari 
rightly sees, can only be governed by samcodana, the root cud taking the 
infinitive In order to apply to the old man, the reading would have to 
be prayantam , which is how T takes it. 

28 T seems to have understood in d, ‘ is this change in him natural or 
chance 1 ’ So Schmidt, but I prefer to follow Co. and retam the opposition 
between vikriyd and pmkrti ; a partial parallel at R., viii. 86, and Mallinatha 
thereon C accepts the same opposition, but omits yadrccha 

30, Op. S , ix 33, and Mhv., II, 152, 20, 
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31. For he too sucked milk in his infancy, and later in 
course of time he crawled on the ground ; in the natural order 
he became a handsome youth and in tho same natural order 
he has now reached old age.” 

32. At these words the king’s son started a little and 
addressed the charioteer thus, “Will this evil come upon me 
also ? ” Then the charioteer said to him : — 

33. “Inevitably by force of time my long-lived lord will 
know this length of his days. Men are aware that old age 
thus destroys beauty and yet they seek it.” 

34. Then, since his mind was purified by his intentions 
in the past and his good merit had been accumulated through 
countless epochs, he was perturbed in his lofty soul at hearing 
of old age, like a bull on hearing the crash of a thunderbolt 
near by. 

35. Fixing his eye on the old man, he sighed deeply and 
shook his head ; and looking on the festive multitude he uttered 
these words in his perturbation : — 

36. “ Thus old age strikes down indiscriminately memory 
and beauty and valour, and yet with such a sight before its 
eyes the world is not perturbed. 

37. This being so, turn back the horses, charioteer ; go 
quickly home again. For how can I take my pleasure in the 
garden, when the fear of old age rules in my mind ? ” 

3]. Kalena bhuyali is clumsy in b and there is much to he said for 
amending to bdlena , to balance sisutve and yuva , C perhaps had this, ‘ then a 
boy playing at games the idea then being of pdmsubruhta, playing m the 
dust, not of crawling. 

32. I do not think T’s Mar, ' tremble ’, necessarily supports Speyer’s 
cakilah for calitah in a. 

33. As the Indian editors observe, dyusmat is the form of address to be 
used by a charioteer to his rathin ; the poet intends it not only thus but also 
in its full sense. 

34. Asaya (for which see All., index s v.) means the disposition or 
attitude taken towards the religious life, not intentions in general It may 
imply here the Buddha’s resolve m past lives ultimately to become a Buddha, 
something like the bodhicitta of the Mahayana, 
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38. So at the bidding of his master’s son the driver turned 
bach the chariot. Then the prince returned to the same palace, 
but so lost in anxiety that it seemed to him empty. 

39. But even there he found no relief, as he ever dwelt 
on the subject of old age ; therefore once more with the per- 
mission of the king he went out, all being ordered as before. 

40. Thereupon the same gods created a man with body 
afflicted by disease, and the son of Suddhodana saw him, and, 
keeping his gaze fixed on him, he said to the charioteer : — 

41. “ Who is this man with swollen belly and body that 
heaves with his panting ? His shoulders and arms are fallen 
in, his limbs emaciated and pale. He calls out piteously, 
“ mother ”, as he leans on another for support.” 

42. Then the charioteer replied to him, “Good Sir, it is 
the mighty misfortune called disease, developed in full force 
from the disorder of the humours, that has made this man, 
once so competent, no longer master of himself 

43. Thereupon the king’s son looked at the man compas- 
sionately and spoke, “ Is this evil peculiar to him, or is the 
danger of disease common to all men ? ” 

44. Then the chariot-driver said, “ Prince, this evil is 
shared by all. For men feast and yet they are thus oppressed 
by disease and racked by pain”. 

45. Hearing this truth, he was perturbed in mind and 
trembled like the reflection of the moon on rippling water ; 
and in his pity he uttered these words in a somewhat low tone : — 


40 T may have read ilrstmim at the beginning of c, but is not clear. 

41. For samasritya cp. Bam., iv. 24, 2, tvam samairitya Tara vasatu, and 
MBh , v. SG33, paraviryam semasntya. 

44. T’s reading in d is not good, but is connected with its reading in 4 Gd. 
In neither case has 0 any hint of it (in 44, ‘ Who has a body necessarily has 
pain, yet the stupid contentedly go on rejoicing’, and in 46, ‘Disease the 
robber arrives unexpectedly, and yet they feast and rejoice ’) The con- 
nexion in sense of the two lines is not obvious at first, but the charioteer has 
in mind the festal crowds around and explains how they too are subject to 
disease. 
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46. “This is the calamity of disease for mankind and yet 
the world sees it and feels no alarm. Vast, alas, is the ignorance 
of men, who sport under the very shadow of disease. 

47. Turn back the chariot, charioteer, from going outside ; 
let it go straight to the palace of the chief of men. And on 
hearing of the danger of disease, my mind is repelled from 
pleasures and shrinks, as it were, into itself. ” 

48. Then he turned back with all feeling of joy gone and 
entered the palace, given over to brooding ; and seeing him 
thus returned a second time, the lord of the earth made enquiry. 

49. But when he learnt the reason for his return, he 
felt himself already abandoned by him. And he merely 
reprimanded the officer in charge of clearing the road, and 
angry though he was, imposed no severe punishment on him. 

50. And he further arranged for his son the application 
of sensual attractions in the highest degree, hoping, “ Perhaps he 
will be held by the restlessness of the senses and not desert us ”. 

51. But when in the women’s apartments his son took 
no pleasure in the objects of sense, sounds and the rest, then 
he directed another excursion outside with the thought that 
it might cause a change of mood. 

46. Note ca ... ca in the first line denoting simultaneity ; pasyan there- 
fore should not he taken as governing a, cp. the similar construction in Glak. 
T’s svasthas ca is good and may he right. In <1 (see preceding note) read in T 
bzhad-gad-byed ( —hasanti) ; W’s note 2, p. 27, is based on the misreading 
gait. 

47. In c ca which T omits is difficult ; query irutvaiva, ‘ immediately on 
hearing ’, or Gawronski’s srutvd hi ? 

48. W’s note 3, p. 27, is to he explained by a confusion of hgro and gros 
(for which see S. C. Das, Tibetan Dictionary, 253a). 

49. The construction of the second line is difficult as it stands ; for 
nogradandah should mean ‘ averse from severe punishment not as above. 
Simplest would be to amend ca to hi in d. Or take ca . .ca as making the 
first clause dependent on the second, i.e ‘ if he merely reprimanded etc., it 
was that, even when angry, he was averse from severe punishment 

50 For msayaprucdia which is much better than °prakara, cp. 8., xiv. 
48, and note ib., xvii. 25. 
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52. And as out of liis affection lie understood his son’s 
state of mind and took no account of the dangers of passion, he 
ordered suitable courtesans to be present there, as skilled in 
the arts. 

53. Then the royal highway was decorated and guarded 
with especial care ; and the king changed the charioteer and 
chariot and sent the prince off outside. 

54. Then as the king’s son was going along, those same 
gods fashioned a lifeless man, so that only the charioteer and 
the prince, and none other, saw the corpse being borne along. 

55. Thereon the king’s son asked the charioteer, “Who 
is being carried along yonder by four men and followed by a 
dejected company ? He is dressed out gorgeously and yet 
they bewail him 

56. Then the driver’s mind was overcome by the pure- 
-natured Suddliadhivasa gods and, though it should not have 
been told, he explained this matter to the lord of mankind : — 


52 The question of the readings in b is difficult A’s sanvegadosdn ia 
odd , either it implies that there was something wrong in samveya, the first 
step to salvation, which is absurd, or dosa must mean ‘ danger a not uncom- 
mon meaning (cp. Incl Ant , 1933, 113), but ambiguous in the context Combin- 
ing A and T, sammgadosaa and the text adopted are the most plausible and 
better than the readmg of either of them, rdeja being preferable to samidga. 
KS., i 3, 1C, enumerates 64 kolas. 

55. A’s reading m cl involves taking foiyate as well as avaiudycite in the 
relative clause, which is difficult. T omits the relative and translates esah 
by pha-gi, * yonder so that both verbs are taken m the principal sentence. 
Like C it employs a phrase meaning 1 highly adorned and mblmsita is not 
strong enough , possibly the intensive bobhumta * As I cannoL determine the 
syllable, 1 leave a gap. There are many references in literature io the decking 
out of corpses at iunerals, especially for lungs, such as Avadanasataha, II, 
134, 5, LV , eh. 14, 190, 10, Divy., 28, 1, and 562, 3 {=Ha 3 jhma, II, 73), 
MBh., xii. 5740, and antyamaydana at Kuinam&wmbhava , iv. 22, and R , viii. 
70 ; an explanation of sorts at Chandogya Up., vm. 8, 5 

56 Sya m a is hardly possible, probably derived from a misread tatas 
sa m the original. Arthavat m tho sense of 1 man ’ is known to the lexica 
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57. “This is someone or oilier, lying bereft of intellect, 
senses, breath and qualities, unconscious and become like a 
mere log or bundle of grass. He was brought up and cherished 
most lovingly with every care and now ho is being abandoned.” 

58. Hearing the driver’s reply, he was slightly startled 
and said, “Is this law of being peculiar to this man, or is such 
the end of all creatures ? ” 

59. Then the driver said to him, “ This is the last act 
for all creatures. Destruction is inevitable for all in the world, 
be he of low or middle or high degree”. 

60. Then, steadfast-minded though he was, the king’s 
son suddenly became faint on hearing of death, and, leaning 
with his shoulder against the top of the chariot rail, he said 
in a melodious voice : — 

61. “ This is the end appointed for all creatures, and yet 
the world throws off fear and takes no heed. Hardened, I 
ween, are men’s hearts ; for they are in good cheer, as they 
fare along the road. 


only, but is probably to be recognized at MBh , xiii. 5903, and Jdt., xii. 21 
(divide tavarthavaisu carita 0 , the wording recalling S., xviii 25). It is used 
here for the play on words. 

57. In a guna is ambiguous, 1 attributes of buddhi, etc or ‘ objects of 
sense’, or ‘ qualities ’ generally I take the original reading in d to have been 
priya doubled to express intensity of feeling, a common enough use. T less 
probably could be read as pnyah priyais ; FP has ‘ then, much loved, he is 
abandoned for over ’. 

58. T omits ay am m d and may have had Cappeller’8 athava ; it is not 
certain, as it sometimes inserts similar conjunctions, which are to be wider- 
stood, though not expressed in the Sanskrit. 

60 The kribara is the curved rail on the top of the breastwork on each 
side of the chariot (JRAS, 1931, 577). The exact sense of nihrada or mrhrada 
seems to be uncertam, but I doubt if it ever means ‘ loud ’. I follow T in 
translating it, and probably in those passages where it looks as if it might 
mean 1 loud ’, it means ‘ thrilling winch would do here. Loudness of voice is 
obviously out of the question 

61. Adhvan, the road to the next life. 
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62. Therefore, charioteer, let our chariot be turned back ; 
for it is not the time or place for pleasure-resorts. For hotv 
could a. man of intelligence be heedless here in the hour of 
calamity, when once ho knows of destruction ? ” 

63. Though the king’s son spoke to him thus, he not 
merely did not turn back but in accordance with the king’s 
command went on to the Padmasanda grove, which had been 
provided with special attractions. 

64. There the prince saw that lovely grove like the grove 
of Nandana, with young trees in full bloom, with intoxicated 
koils flitting joyously about, and with pavilions and tanks 
beautiful with, lotuses. 

65. Then the king’s son was carried off by force to that 
grove, crowded with troops of beautiful women, and was afraid 
of obstacles to the religious life like some anchorite novice 
conveyed by force to the palace of the monarch of Alaka, 
filled with glorious Apsarases. 


62 A’s ralham mast be an error In b it is not clear if T read °bhumir 
with. A or °bhumer , but the construction of the former seems impossible. 

63 Bohtlmgk conjectured °yulctat tu, and it ■would be possible to under- 
stand T thus or as taking it as an adverb, as Co does , but either expression 
seems to me odd and it is better to take visesa m the sense of * excellence often 
found in Asvaghosa, and to understand it as referring to verse 52 above. 

64. Vimamivcit also applies perhaps to Nandana, ‘ having heavenly 
mansions 1 , for vimanas in pleasure groves see Jut , xxviii. 6, xxxi. 4, and 
p. 192, 23. In c I follow Sovam in dividing sa Jcarnala 0 , otherwise the 
compound is clumsy and a Word is wanted to mark the change of subject from 
63. For the misplacement of iva m d see the Introduction 

65 This verse is of doubtful authenticity That it is not in G is only a 
minor point, but it comes in clumsily after the preceding verse The com- 
parison m the second line is weak and unlike A6vaglio§a, and the application of 
vighnakatara to the prince at variance with the next canto Kalila and Alaka 
do nob occur elsewhere m the poet’s works, and vardpsarovrtam is a faulty 
expression, cribbed perhaps from iv 28, where it is used correctly. For Alaka, 
see W. Wrist in Stuiia Ivdo-Iranica , 181-212, 
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CANTO IV 
Tub Women rejected. 

1. Then the women went forth from the city garden, 
their eyes dancing with excitement, to meet the king’s son, 
as if he were a bridegroom arriving. 

2. And, as they approached him, their eyes opened wide 
in wonder and they welcomed him respectfully with hands 
folded like lotus-buds. 

3. And they stood around him, their minds absorbed in 
love, and seemed to drink him in with eyes that were moveless 
and blossomed wide in ecstasy. 

4. For the glory of the brilliant signs on his person, as 
of ornaments born on him, made the women deem him to be 
the god of love in bodily form. 

5. Some opined from his benignity and gravity that the 
moon had come down to earth in person with his rays veiled. 

6. Enthralled by his beauty, they writhed suppressedly, 
and, smiting each other with their glances, softly sighed. 

7. Thus the women did no more than gaze at him with 
their eyes and were so constrained by his power, that they 
neither uttered anything nor laughed. 


4. There are many Buddhist tales of people being born with ornaments 
on them ; cp. Had., 72, sahajabhusannir iva maliayui usalaksanair 

5. T in the second line has gsan, not gscir as in W’s text. Iti in d was 
conjectured by Bohtlmgk and is confirmed by C 

6. I translate jajrmbhire in the Dhatupalha’ s sense of gatravinama on 
the strength of T’.s lus ni rnams (for mam) hgyur-zhin , cp S , vii. 3, and my 
notes thereon, and the gloss at AAA., 316, Icayaparavartanad viji mbhamaydh. 
Jrvnbhaya is a sign of love. 

7. Laughter is a regular method of attracting love , hence T’s jahrsuh 
ia inferior. 
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8. But the purohita’.s son, the sagacious Uclayin, seeing 
them to be so embarrassed by love as to he attempting nothing, 
addressed these words to them : — 

9. “Yon are alL of you skilled in all the arts, adepts at 
captivating the feelings, possessed of beauty and charm, and 
pre-eminent in your endowments. 

10. With these gifts you would even grace the Northern 
Kurus and the plcasaunce of Kubera, much more then this 
earth. 

11. You could make even lust-free seers waver, and 
captivate even gods who are accustomed to the Apsarases. 

12. And by your knowledge of the sentiments, your 
blandishments, your wealth of charm and beauty, you have 
power over women, how much more then over men in respect 
of passion ? 

13. When with such qualities you are lax, each of you, 
in your own special accomplishment, and exhibit such conduct, 
I am displeased with your simplicity. 


10. Sobhayaia and iobliayatha are nnmetncal , metre and sense alike 
require sobhayeta The Northern Kurus are famous for their love enjoyments ; 
cp. AKV., m, 213, 15, and AIL, III, 183 

11 The missing syllable in c cannot he sect, as this would he unmetrical 
T translates Jcnhtan by ses-pa (jna), and this is the regular meaning given in 
commentaries (e g. Mallmatha on Sisupnlavadh'i, ix 83), also in Prakrit (e.g. 
Scipiasakika, 225) That it thence passes to the meaning given above is shown 
by Jdt , xiii. 8, aiikihpurasandarinam vapurvildsaili kalilaksano ’pi, ‘ though 
his eyes were accustomed to, etc 5 

12. T shows clearly that b is a single compound , the reading calunjad 
rupa° of Co.’s MSS. is clumsy and cnturyarupa°, indicated by A, against the 
motre. Evidently therefore we must amend on the linos of 9c above. 

13 Neither Co ’s conjecture nor T’s reading give a good sense in b. 
Each courtesan has her own special accomplishment as recounted later, and 
none of them are showing them oh. ViyuJcta is no doubt difficult and the 
meaning suggested rare (Einot, ‘ paressetises ’) ; but it is the only way to get 
a good sense out of the verse The seme of cirjava, ‘ naivete ’, is made clear 
by the next verse and Udaym’s subsequent recommendation of anrta. 
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14. Conduct such as this of yours would be more proper 
in brides who narrow their eyes in shame, or even in the wives 
of cowherds. 

15. As for the argument that he is steadfast and exalted 
by the power of his majesty, after all the might of women is 
great ; therefore show determination in this matter. 

16. Of old time, for instance, the great seer, Vyasa, 
whom even the gods could hardly contend with, was kicked 
with her foot by the harlot, Kasisundarl. 

17. Manthala Gautama, desirous of intercourse with the 
courtesan, Jangha, and wishful of pleasing her, of old carried 
forth dead bodies with that end in view. 


14. Kuc compounded with m is very rare (sammhuc only m PWK, 
instances in Schmidt’s Nachhage from late Jcavya, and a variant at BhNa,, 
vi. 57). 

15 Yad api followed by Hi is a rogular way of introducing an, argument 
to be rebutted; cp. vi. 21. T’s viralp in a may be right, A has ayan dhirah 
(the change of to to n in the first word necessitates dh and resolves the ambiguity 
of the character) and 0 may have had either, ‘ now though the princo restrains 
Ins mind with great firmness ’. In d iti is poor , T so mixes de and lull up 
in adverbial formations that it may he taken to read ital.i here, though atah 
would be slightly better. 

16. The story is unidentified and it is uncertain if Kasisundarl is a 
proper name or not. Cp. vii 30. 

17. This verse is most probably not authentic. All the other names m 
this speech are mentioned by C and are referred to elsewhere by the poet, 
while FP in its parallel prose passage (p 7266) also omits it. The story is 
unknown ; 1 can trace no such narno as Manthala or Manthala (which latter 
breaks the metre), and Jangha I can only connect with Jangban of MBh , 
xiii. 256, and Janghabandhu, ib., ii. Ill Tho readings are difficult , bhiksu 
is not likely to he used by AAvaghosa of a mendicant other than a Buddhist 
and has to be taken therefore as a dosiderative of bhaj, as is corroborated by 
its being co-ordinated with piprisu by ca. Tadwrthm them is suspicious ; T 
may take it as ‘ for the sake of her wealth ’, winch does not accord with the 
rest of the verse, and Pormichi ingeniously suggests ‘ to procure money for 
her 
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18. A young woman, low in caste and standing, gratified 
the heart of the great seer, Dlrghatapas Gautama, when he was 
old in years. 

19. Similarly the sage’s son, Rsyasrnga, who had no 
knowledge of women, was entrapped and borne off by Santa 
with various wiles. 

20. Aud the groat seer, Visvamitra, though he had 
entered on mighty austerities, was captivated by the Apsaras, 
Ghrtaci, and deemed ten years with her but a day. 

21. To many such seers as these have women brought 
emotion ; how much more then can they to the innocent son 
of a king in the flower of his youth ? 

22. This being so, exert yourselves boldly, so that the 
good fortune of the king’s family may not turn away from here. 

23. Eor ordinary women captivate lovers of the same 
class as themselves ; but they only are truly women who ensnare 
the feelings of high and low alike.” 

24. On hearing these words of Udayin, the damsels were 
so to speak cut to the heart and set themselves to the task 
of capturing the prince. 

25. As if somewhat frightened, the women made gestures 
designed to cause rapture with brows, looks and blandishments, 
with laughter, frolicking and movements. 

18. In Brahmanical works the form of the name is usually Dlrghatamas , 
for the story MBh., i. 4209ff (Poona ed , i. 98). 

19 Op S , vii 34. For Rsyasruga’s ignorance of women cp. Ram., i. 
9, 3, and Mhv., Ill, 143JBE 

20 Op S , vii. 35, and Ram., iv. 35, 7. The story is told in full, Rem , 
i. 65, substituting Menaka for Ghrtaci, verses 12-13 recalling this verse 

24. Pdcla c is difficult. Rashivadekar in Sovam’s edition takes utman 
in the sense of yatna as given by the lexica (v. PW, s.v. 9). A hotter alterna- 
tive is to take samanih as used m Kausitaki Up , in. 6, prajnayd manaJi sama- 
ruhya, ‘ setting tho mind to work by prajnd ’ , tins develops from the sense 
' mount ’, ‘ take one’s stand on ’, and goes back to passages such as Jahnituyce 
Upanisad Brdhmana, ii 3 ( JAOS , 16, 144) 

25. The root lad is so rare and uncertain m meaning, that T’s lalitaili 
in b may he right. Co. translates ak§epiJcdl.i ‘ significant which may be right 
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26. But what with the king’s command, and the prince’s 
gentleness and the power of intoxication and love, they soon 
abandoned timidity. 

27. Then surrounded by the women, the prince wandered 
through the garden, like an elephant through the Himalayan 
forest, accompanied by a herd of females. 

28. In that lovely grove he shone with the women in 
attendance on him, like Vivas vat surrounded by Apsarases 
in the pleasatmce of Vibhraja. 

29. Then some of the young women there, pretending 
to be under the influence of intoxication, touched him with 
their firm, rounded, close-set, charming breasts. 

30. One made a false stumble and clasped him by force 
with her tender arm-creepers, which hung down loosely from 
her drooping shoulders. 

31. Another, whose mouth with copper-coloured lower , 


m view of verse 40 below. The context makes it necessary to talco bMtablula 
in the sense of ‘rather frightened’, not ‘utterly terrified’ ; op. Pan., viii 1, 
12, and SR , § 252, 1. The occurrences in literature are mostly ambiguous, but 
Cowell and Thomas translate the same word ‘timidly’ at HG , ch. vi, 44, 26 
(p. 180 of translation). 

28. T inserts Jcumdrah in a for which there is no room. Vibhraja is 
more commonly called Vaibhraja, but I can find no trace of any connexion 
of it with. Surya, except that vibhrdj is an epithet of the sun in RV., x. 170. 
Equally the connexion of Surya with Apsarases is unusual , but cp. the pmvesaha 
of Vikramorvaslya, iv, and S. P. Pandit’s discussion ot the P uranic passages in 
support (3rd ed., Bomb. S.S., p. 101). Possibly C is right m either reading 
Marutvdn or m talcing Vivasvat as a name of Indra 

29. The restoration of T m ab is hard , it omits talra and nama, and a 
possibility, too uncertain to he usable, is maclendndyatds tdsdm turn kasem narma- 
yositah. Por nama, ‘in pretence ’, cp. S., iv 15, 17. Tlio conjecture m d 
seems best ; samhata is a regular epithet of breasts, but sa/iita is also used in 
the same sense, op yui. 29 below ancl MBh., iii. 16183 with iv. 392. 

31. T’s reading in d means, ‘let us talk together m secret ’. Por the 
implication of rahasyam, see note on iii 17. With the idea cp. Gitagovinda, 
i. 5, 5, and Amarusataka (ed Simon), 41, bhrdntydlingya mayci rahasyam 
uditam tatsarhgamdkanksayd. 
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lip smelt of spirituous liquor, whispered in his ear, “ Listen to a 
secret ”. 

32. Another, who was all wet with unguents, said as if 
commanding him, “Make a line here”, in the hope of winning 
the touch of his hand. 

33. Another repeatedly let her blue garments slip down 
under the pretest of intoxication, and with her girdle partly 
seen she seemed like the night with the lightning flashing. 

34. Some walked up and down so as to make their golden 
zones tinkle and displayed to him their hips veiled by diaphanous 
robes. 

35. Others grasped mango-bouglis in full flower and 
leaned so as to display bosoms like golden jars. 

36. Another lotus -eyed damsel came from a lotus-bed 
with a lotus and stood by the side of the lotus-faced prince 
as if she were Padmasri. 

37. Another sang a sweet song with gesticulations to 
bring out the sense, reproving his indifference, as it were, with 
looks that said, “ You deceive yourself ”. 

32. The point, as appears from S., iv, is that the body is first moistened 
with unguents and the decorative paint is then put on. Bhaldi has a double 
sense, enforced, as Gawronski points out, by ujndpayantiva, ' as if commanding 
him to be devoted to her The conjecture in A combines A and T 
and explains the reason for her action. 

33. This may be the earliest occurrence in literature of amsuka, but PW 
s.v. omits the references to MBh , iii. 11093 and x 25 I cannot restore T 
in c, except that it had rasana. For alalcsyarasanti cp Kdvyddarsa, ii. 44, 
where alaksyakesara is equivalent to asamagralaksyakesaju of Mdlavikagnimitra, 
ii 10, a being used in the sense of £ somewhat ’, not as a preposition. The 
note on iii. 17, will explain tlio point of the verse It seems to have been an 
accepted method of attraction with loose womon, cp. LV, ch. xxi, 321, of 
Mara’s daughters, Icascicl guhyaprakdsdni sarvubharandny upaclarsaynnti sma, 
Jdtaka, V, 434, guyhabhandakaih samcdleti, and B., xiii. 42, mjdjdrdhasamclar- 
Sitamelchaldni. In T’s text of A for phred (or phren ) we should probably read 
hphro—sphur. It changes round the order of 33 and 34. 

30. Cp. S , vi. 36, and note in translation. 

37 Anmrtham can also mean ‘ suitable to the matter in hand ’ or 
‘ easily understood hut I prefer to combine it with sdbhinayam Tho root 

4 
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38. Another imitated him by drawing the bow of her 
brows on her fair countenance and making gestures in mimicry 
of his solemnity. 

39. A damsel with fine rounded breasts and earrings 
shaking with her laughter mocked him out loud, saying, 
“ Finish it, Sir 

40. Similarly, as he was retreating, some bound him with 
ropes of garlands, and others restrained him with words that 
were like ankuses but were softened with innuendoes. 

41. Another in order to bring about an argument seized 
a mango-spray and asked, stuttering with intoxication, “ Whose 
flower now is this ? ” 

vatic in the passive often means ‘ be disappointed ’ and so 1 miss a good 
opportunity ’ , cp. LV , ch xxi, 323, yadi necchasi leamasulalasilcam suslhu 
suvancitalco ’si, and Candrakii'ti on Catuhsataka, 72, yo nilma yuvd bhiitva . . 
yuvatijjancm tu§tya nopabhunkte sa jivalolce pantmctvanciio blmvati 

38. I cannot solve the difficulties of tins vorso A and T agreo m their 
readings, unless W is right in thinking T had anucacdra (cp Jilt , vi 1, cacdra 
mrgaMaya) Amikr takes the genitive of the person imitated ( 8 , i 30, and 
xviii 59, and examples in PW) or accusative of the action imitated (JdL, 
233, 13-14, Yamasya lilam anucakdra), so that ft nuealedra here governs either 
asya or cestitam. Prumiya may come from vr in the regular sense of ‘ put on ’ 
clothes, but then we ought to read vestitam in the sense of vastanam, ‘ putting 
on a royal headdress and there is no authority for this. So I prefer to take 
it to vrt, for which some of the Indian editors give the sense, ‘ coming forward 
The above translation is based on taking it as equivalent to pravrtya in tbe 
transitive sense [PW, vart, pra- f , 14), known only to the epics and always 
governing an accusative of action 

39. hollowing a suggestion of Sovani’s, I take samapnotu in itK plain 
sense to mean, * Cap that, if you can ‘ Improve on my joke and as also to be 
divided sa md*=apnotu, 1 Catch me ’ 

40. Both lines refer to elephants 

41. For quarrels in the technique of love, see KS., ii. 3, 18, and 5, 38, 
and praliyoga might be translated ! quarrel ’ here, the literal mea nin g being 
‘ opposition The mango blossom is specifically the flower of Kama, and the 
answer to the question is therefore 1 Kama ’. Formichi translates pratiyogci 
‘ antithesis ’, and thinks puspa refers to the prince. This seems far-fetched, 
hut there may be a secondary meaning underlying the principal one, obscene 
perhaps, as Rashivadekar suggests m the commentary to Sovani’s edition. 
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42. One of them, modelling her gait and outward appear- 
ance on those of a man, said to him, “Sir, yon have been 
conquered by women, conquer this earth now ! 55 

43. Then another with rolling eyes sniffed at a blue 
lotus and addressed the prince with words that were slightly 
indistinct in her excitement : — 

44. “Sec, my lord, this mango loaded with honey-scented 
flowers, in which the lcoi'1 calls, looking as if imprisoned in a 
golden cage. 

45. Look at this asolca tree, the increaser of lovers’ sorrows, 
in which the bees murmur as if scorched by fire. 

46. Behold this tilalca tree, embraced by a mango branch, 
like a man in white garments embraced by a woman with 
yellow body-paint. 

47. See the kunibaka in full bloom, shining like lac just 
squeezed out, which bends over as if dazzled by the brilliance 
of the women’s nails. 

48. And look at this young asolca tree, all covered with 
young shoots, which stands as if abashed by the glitter of our 
hands. 

42. Query prbhwlm iti in d 1 The earth is female and the woman is 
referring by innuendo to herself 

43. Rashivadekar observes that she smells the blue lotus to indicate that 
it is proper to enjoy brunettes, impregnated with the perfume of youth, and 
that her eyes are rolling to spur the prince on 

45. The last pdda (1) refers to the colour of the flowers, (2) suggests the 
fire of love, by which even the bees seem lo he burnt. 

47. The word ordinarily used for squeezing lac is nispicl. Nirbhuj 
proporly means ‘ press with the teeth ’, KS., vi. 3, 41, and Kumdrasamhhava, 
vrii. 49. Mfikmadhyamakalcdnlccla, 318, 3, uses the word of a deed attesting 
a debt, which is mrblmlda, ‘ valueless ’ (Tib ror-gyur-pa, ‘ become sediment ’ ? ) 

1 with the juice squeezed out after the debt lias been repaid. T, misunder- 
standing, translates ma-zos-pa, ‘ not eaten \ It omits the relative in c and 
translates nirbhartsita by rma-phab gyur-te, ‘ wounded ’. 

48 I do not think it necessary to hold with W that T shows Ichacita 
by spras-'pa. The genuineness of the verse is open to doubt ; the aAoka has 
already been mentioned, and the second line is a weak paraphrase of ‘Vied. 
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49. See tlie pond enveloped by tbe sinduvdra bnshes 
growing on its bank, like a woman lying down and clothed in 
white silk. 

50. Consider tlie mighty power of women ; for instance, 
the sheldrake m the water there follows obediently behind 
his mate like a .servant. 

51. Listen to the sound of the impassioned cuckoo’s 
cry ; another koxl calls at once like an echo. 

52. Can it be that spring brings passion to the birds, 
but not to the wiseacre who reflects on what he should not 
reflect on ? ” 

53. Thus these young women, to whose minds love had 
given free rein, assailed the prince with wiles of every kind. 

54. But despite such allurements the prince firmly guarded 
his senses, and in his perturbation over the inevitability of 
death, was neither rejoiced nor distressed. 

55. He, the supreme man, saw that they had no firm 
footing in the real truth, and with mind that was at the same 
time both perturbed and steadfast he thus meditated : — 

56. “ Do these women then not understand the transito- 
riness of youth, that they are so inebriated with their own 
beauty, which old age will destroy ? 


50 T is definitely against reading c muvrtya in d, 

51. A’s mnUlulf, is surely impossible m c Apte gives ‘visible’ as a 
meaning of anvnhm, which amounts for T’s translation of it for the sense 
‘directly afterwards see A., xv. 57, and Ydjnavalkya, in 21, with the 
MitaknartVs gloss of mitlydfy. 

52 l can make no sense out of A’s reading m c. 

54. In (l A’s fnsmiyp . .seems impossible. Vivycitke covers both T’s hjtgs-pa, 
‘ was afraid ’, and (J’s ‘ grieved Cp. S ,, xi. 7. 

55. Co.’s conjecture, asamvignena, is at complete variance with the 
context, 

56 In c samrmttn would bo easier, but is farther from A, while T indicates 
a substantive, not a participle, I take sammaMcim to be the former, a use 
common in Asvagliosa ; similarly nmulvignah m 58 below, for which Co.’s 
MSS. substituted nirudvegali. 
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57. Surely they do not perceive anyone overwhelmed 
by illness, that they are so full of mirth, so void of fear in a 
world in which disease is a law of nature. 

58. And quite clearly they sport and laugh so much at 
ease and unperturbed, because they are ignorant of death who 
carries all away. 

59. For what rational being would stand or sit or lie at 
case, still less laugh, when he knows of old age, disease and 
death ? 

60. But he is just like a being without reason, who, on 
seeing another aged or ill or even dead, remains indifferent 
and unmoved. 

61. For when one tree is shorn both of its flowers and 
its fruit and falls or is cut down, another tree is not distressed 
thereby.” 

62. Then Udayin, who was expert in worldly conduct 
and the sastras, seeing him to be absorbed in brooding and to 
have lost all desire for sensual objects, addressed him thus out 
of friendship : — 

63. “The king appointed me to be your companion 
because he considered me competent ; therefore I wish to speak 
to you to justify the confidence he reposed in me. 


59. T uses nal for si only, hence I prefer iayed to svaped, both being 
irregular. The use ol the former m the active goes hack to A ilanijabrahrmria, 
in. 15, 1 ; cp. LV., ch. xiii, 369, 1 AK., V, 170, n. 2, quotes AKV as using 
svapel, and. suup is used m a parallel passage at Hatapiathabralmnay.a, xii. 3, 2, 7. 
The verso rooms with variations at Bhojwprabandha, 36, quoted by Gawronski. 

60. Acctas does not mean an imbecile, but something that, unlike a man, 
has no reasoning faculty (‘ then ho is a man of clay and wood 0), as the 
suppoitmg instance m the next verse shows ; it is the opposite of sacetana 
m 59. 

62 Or nitikistra can be taken as ‘ the science of worldly conduct ’ ; for 
the poet’s use oi niti ep S , li. 28, and xvii. 11. 

63. The addition of tayd shows that jircnjaycivattaya cannot mean ‘ affec- 
tionately 5 or ‘ unreservedly ’ , it refers the feeling indicated by it to the 
king. 
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64. The threefold characteristic of friendship is to restrain 
a man from what is unprofitable, to encourage him to what 
is profitable and to stand by him in adversity. 

65. If, after having promised friendship, I should resile 
from the duty of a man and neglect your interests, there would 
be no friendship in me. 

66. Therefore, having become your friend, I say that 
such lack of courtesy to women ill befits one who is as young 
in years and beautiful in person as you are. 

67. The gratification of women, even by the use of falsity, 
is right, for the sake both of countering their bashfulness 
and of one’s own enjoyment. 

68. It is humility and compliance that bind women’s 
hearts ; for good qualities arc the birthplace of affection and 
women like respect. 

69. Therefore, 0 large-eyed prince, however averse your 
heart be, you should gratify them with a courtesy that corres- 
ponds to this beauty of yours. 


65. C seems quite clearly to have read paranmukhah, and T probably 
did so. Either reading makes good sense, but with the text reading purusa 
implies ‘ attendant ’ 

67. The translation of c is uncertain ; parihdra properly means 
‘ avoidance ’, but 0 understands it to mean ‘ taking away ’. I take a bint from 
the use of pnnharad in philosophical works, 1 counters ' an objection,. To take 
it m the Buddhist sense of * guarding ’, 1 looking after ’ (op. P T.S. Pah 
Dictionary s. pariharati and parihdra) is difficult to reconcile with vrida, 
which means ‘ embarrassment ’, not ‘ modosty ’ (cp S., xii. 1, 2) T’s reading 
is inferior Anrla is no sin in dealing with women, MBh., vii 8741, vui. 3436, 
etc., and a Mimiuiisaka verse quoted in Saddar&anasaniuccaya (ed Bibl. Ind.), 
262, 5. But here it seems to mean little more than ‘ insincerity ’. Eor 
dal'tiiiya ep. its contrast with mdbhdva at Saptahitaha, 353 (note also ib., 85), 
and there is an amusing discussion of the relative advantages of ddkftitiya 
and nipa in a courtesan in Dhurtamtasamvada (ed. Gatwrbhanl), 23, lOff. ; one 
argument is amivrttir hi kdme mulam , sd ca dakshiyat sambhavali. See also 
nolo, p. 43, on Vikmmoi vash/a (B.S S , 3rd ed.), ii 4. 

68. Manuka ma is deliberately ambiguous , for mwna , ‘ pride ’, is the 
regular attribute of women in love. 
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70. Courtesy is the balm of women, courtesy is the best 
ornament ; beauty without courtesy is like a grove without 
flowers. 

71. What is the good of courtesy only ? Accept them 
with genuine feeling. For when you have obtained such rare 
pleasures of the senses, you should not contemn them. 

72. Knowing that love is the highest good, even the god, 
Puramdara, for instance, of olden time fell in love with Ahalya, 
the wife of Gautama. 

73. And according to tradition Agastya asked for Rohinl, 
wife of Soma, and thereby obtained Lopamuclra who resembled 
her. 

74. And Brhaspati of the great austerities begot Bliarad- 
vaja on Mamata, the Maruti, wife of Utathya. 


71. I am doubtful of the correctness of the translation of the first line, 
though all the translators understand it so. But there is nothing in the rest 
of Udayin’s speech to develop the idea and the translators find it necessary to 
insert a ‘ but wlfich is not to he read out of va, to justify the harsh transition 
The prince m his reply makes no reference to the suggestion, though Atvaghosa 
is very careful in all the discussions in this work to see that every point of 
an argument is answered. T seems to take a and b together, though I am not 
quite sure about this ; and C certainly did not understand the passage as 
translated above, 1 Ought you not therefore to be courteous 1 You should 
fully experience these things therefore ’. I can find no authority for taking 
bhdvena as ‘ fully ’, and I should prefer to read the line as a single sentence, 
‘ Just try accepting them with a feeling that does not go beyond courtesy 
But this use of him va seems to have no analogies elsewhere and I therefore 
defer to my predecessors m my rendering. 

72. Cp. 8., vii. 25 A well-known story. 

73. The story of Agastya’s asking for Rohini is miknown ; the best 
known version of his marriage to Lopamudra is m the AcjaslyopdlJiyana , MBh,, 
iii. 

74. The Yedic form of the name is Ucathya ; later Utathya is usual It 
is uncertam whether we should read samvuitdijark with T (cp MBh. (Poona 
ed.), l. 98, 6, Mamata nama tasyasld bharyci paramasammata, the readings 
being doubtful) and whether Maruti means 1 daughter of the Maruts ’ or 
1 daughter of Aviksita Marutta The legends are very confused, cp. Pargitor, 
157-8, and note MBh., xii. 8602, where Marutta gives his daughter to Angiras 
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75. And the Moon, the best of sacrificers, begot Bndha 
of the god-like deeds on Brhaspati’s wife, as she was making 
oblations. 

76. And of old too Parasara, with his passions inflamed, 
approached Kali, the daughter of a fish, on the bank of the 
Yamuna. 

77. The sage Vasistha through lust begot a son, Kapinja- 
lada, on a despised low-caste woman, Aksamala. 

78. And the royal seer, Yayati, even when his term of 
life had run out, dallied with the Apsaras, VisvacI, in the 
Caitraratha grove. 

79. And though the Kaurava king, Pandu, knew that 
intercourse with a woman must end in his death, yet, allured 
by Madri’s entrancing beauty, he gave himself up to the pleasures 
of love. 

80. And Karalajanaka too carried off a Brahman’s 
daughter, and, though he thus incurred ruin, he still adhered 
to his love. 

81. Men of lofty position such as these for the sake of 
sexual pleasure enjoyed the objects of the senses, even contemp- 

(Brhaspati as Angirasa is at times called Ahgiras). One of Dr. Sukthankar’s 
MSS. in tlio above passage regularly roads Marata for Mamata, perhaps due 
to some recollection of Maruti ; or did Mamata originate from a misreading of 
Maruti ’ 

75. The story is not known to the MBh., and in the Puranas Brhaspati’s 
wife is called Tara. Co. how'ever takes juhvall as a proper name, for which 
there is no authority , if it. is a participle, it implies a different version of the 
tale to that known to us. Ifor vib lulhakarmdna m, op S., i. 36. 

76. A well-known story , cp. A, vii. 29. What I beliovo to be T’s reading 
in c is supported by MBh., xii. 13639, and (Poona ed.) i. 54, 2, and 57, 69. 

77. Cp. I}., vii. 28. 

78. Pdda b refers to tho extension of life that Yayati got to enable him 
to enjoy the Apsarases 

79. A well-known story , cp. S„ vii. 45. T quaintly divides vinti iantam. 

80. For Karalajanaka, see Charpentier, WZKM, 28, 2Hff., and Pargiter, 
96, n. 11. The ruin of the kingdom is referred to at xni. 5 below. 

81. Both 0 and T, like Co.’s MSS., seem to read evamadya. 
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tible ones, and all the more so when they were conjoined with 
excellence. 

82. You, however, who possess vigour, beauty and youth, 
despise the pleasures which have come to you of right, and to 
which the world is attached.” 

83. The prince listened to his specious words, supported 
by scriptural tradition, and rej>lied to him in a voice like the 
thundering of a cloud : — 

84. “Your words make plain your friendship for me and 
befit you ; and I shall satisfy you on the points wherein you 
misjudge me. 

85. It is not that I despise the objects of sense and I 
know that the world is devoted to them ; but my mind does 
not delight in them, because I hold them to be transitory. 

86. If the triad of old age, disease and death did not 
exist, I too should take my pleasure in the ravishing objects 
of sense. 

87. For if indeed this beauty of women could have been 
rendered everlasting, my mind would certainly have taken 
pleasure in the passions, full of evils though they are. 


82. I understand C to explain nydyatah prdptdn as meaning that the 
prince had acquired these things as the result of virtue practised in former 
lives. 

87. The close agreement of G and T shows that A’s second line with the 
remarkable sasamviilca is a late falsification of the original, which was evidently 
felt not to be in keeping with the Buddha’s character. The restoration of c 
is certain ; in d the difficulty lies in phyogs (—dis). Now Ganahjarajanlti- 
iaslra (Calcutta O.S no. 2, 1926), vi. 81, is made up out of the first line of 
verse 80 above and of a line that gives the sense of the second line of Ibis verse, 
running tada samsdrabhoge ’ smin Icamcim rajatu me manah Pdjatu is odd here 
and a form from raj is indicated. T sometimes writes phya for cha (see note 
on ii. 22), and 1 conjecture it originally had chags {—raj) which was written 
phyags ; this was not understood and was corrected to phyogs. It is justifiable 
to quote this anthology in support of my restoration, as it also has ix. 62 in 
part. The result is not absolutely certain, hut is very probable. T apparently 
misunderstood hamam, which is to he taken adverbially. 
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88. But seeing tliat, when their beauty has been drunk 
up by old age, It will be abhorrent even to them, delight m it 
could only arise from delusion. 

89. For a man who, himself subject to death, disease 
and old age, sports unperturbed with those who are subject 
to death, disease and old age, is on a level with the birds and 
beasts. 

90. As for your argument that those men of might were 
addicted to passion, that rather must cause perturbation of 
mind, seeing that they too perished. 

91. And I do not hold that to be true greatness, which 
has the generic characteristic of perishing, and in which cither 
there is attachment to the objects of sense, or self-control is 
not attained. 

92. As for your saying that one should associate with 
women, even by the use of falsity, I cannot reconcile falsity 
with courtesy by any means at all. 

93. Nor does that compliance please me, from which 
straightforwardness is absent. Fie upon that union, which 
is not made wholeheartedly ! 

94. For ought one to deceive a soul inflamed with passion, 
which is lacking in steadfastness, trusting, attached, and blind 
to the dangers incurred ? 

90. It is not quite certain what should be supplied in c 

91. I follow Co m taking the second lino as a continuation of b , for, 
while I’d . vd seems to demand an independent sentence, it is difficult to 
make a satisfactory sense except as above. 

92. (J and T seem to have had a version of this verse, in which d was 
part of the quotal ion of Udaym’s argument ; hut 1 cannot reconstruct it. 0 
runs, 1 As for what jou said, “ Practise association by devices of pretence in 
accordance with courtesy ”, then iho practice is truly defilement Can tins he 
called a device 1 ’ In d ddkdnyena can be understood either 1 as associated 
with courtesy or ‘ by the measure of it ’ ; I translate a little freely to get the 
sense. In T’.s last line dc-min is probably corrupt for bd&n-min. 

94, T’s reading in b is against the metre. For the construction cp 
Mtopadesa (cd. Peterson), M itrahibha, 57, which traces its ultimate origin 
perhaps to this verse. 
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95. And surely it is not fit for women to look at men or 
men at women, wlien the victims of passion one for the other, 
if they practise deceit in this way. 

96. Such being the case, you should not lead me astray 
to the ignoble passions, when I am afflicted with suffering and 
my lot is old age and death. 

97. Ah ! Your mind must be very firm and strong, 
when you find substance in the fleeting passions. While 
obsorving creation on the road of death, you remain attached 
to the objects of sense in the midst of the most terrible danger. 

98. I on the other hand am fearful and exceeding dis- 
tressed, as 1 meditate on the terrors of old age, death and 
disease. I find no peace or contentment, much less pleasure, 
as 1 perceive the world blazing as it were with fire. 

99. If desire arises in the heart of a man who knows 
that death is inevitable, I consider that his soul is made of iron, 
in that instead of weeping he delights in the great danger.” 

100. Then, as the prince uttered this discourse which was 
full of resolution and controverted recourse to the passions, 
the lord of day passed to the Western Mountain, with his orb 
such that men could gaze at it. 

101. Then their garlands and ornaments worn in vain, 
their excellent arts and endearments all fruitless, the women 


99. There have been many attempts to amend A’s reading in d on the 
lines of the word being a participle to agree with mahabhaye ; T is against this, 
and the only possible word, tisthati, is had palssographically. Moreover, the 
argumont runs incoherently The word indicated by T is from raj or sajj 
(the form sajjati being permissible in epic and Buddhist Sanskrit), and the 
parallelism with rdija m the first line suggests that rajyati is the correct solution. 

100 Ca . ca denoting simultaneity The pomt that men’s eyes can 
look at the sun as it sets without boing dazzled recurs in language reminiscent 
of this verse at Kumarasambhava, vm 29, and Kir Star jimiya , iv. 4 

101. The difficulty lies in c The emphatic position of eva shows that 
the translation of sva eva bhdve by 1 m their hearts ’ is too commonplace T 
takes manmatha as=Kamadeva , he is manasijct, cittodbhava, to which the word 
is clearly intended to allude here. Therefore sue refers to him primarily and 
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suppressed the god of love in his birthplace, their hearts, and 
returned to the city with their hopes frustrated. 

102. Then the son of earth’s guardian saw the glory of 
the women in the city garden withdrawn again in the evening 
and, meditating on the transitoriness of everything, he entered 
his dwelling. 

103. But when the king heard that his son was averse 
from the objects of sense, then like an elephant with a dart 
in its heart, he did not lie down that night. Thereon wearing 
himself out with all kinds of counsels with his ministers, he 
found no means, other than the passions, for restraining his 
son’s purpose. 


we must translate literally * in his being which is equivalent to ‘ in their 
hearts To make the thought clear, I translate bhdva ‘ birthplace and in 
actual fact the later lexica give this as a meaning of the word. In these cn'cuin- 
stances T’s vinigarhya (garh with vim not recorded elsewhere) makes no sense 
and A’s viniguhijn is hardly strong enough. I therefore conjecture vimgthya, 
which is palaeographically the halfway house between the two forms. 

102. T’s reading is perhaps preferable in d, as pv/nah seems required by 
the sense. 

103. T’s reading is excluded in e, because sranta takes the locative (3 , 

i.l) 
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Flight. 

1. Though the son of the Sakya Icing was thus tempted 
by priceless objects of sense, lie felt no contentment, lie obtained 
no relief, like a lion pierced deeply in the heart by a poisoned 
arrow. 

2. Then longing for spiritual peace, he set forth outside 
with the king’s permission in order to see the forest, and for 
companions he had a retinue of ministers’ sons, chosen for 
their reliability and skill in converse. 

3. He went out, mounted on the good horse Kantliaka, 
the bells of whose bit were of fresh gold and whose golden 

1. For the reading adopted in c cp. S,, ix. 50, and Jdt , v 16 In d I 
follow Co. in taking ah as an adverb applying to the whole compound in 
preference to taking atidigdha as ‘ a highly poisoned arrow ’ (so Schmidt). 

2 The compound vanabhumididrk&aya would only be permissible in tlio 
classical language, if vanabhumi could be taken as accusative, but Asvaghosa 
uses an objective genitive or locative after didrksa. Such compounds do occur 
however, S., i. 49, MBh., i. 385, and xii 9320 

3 Probably the earliest occurrence in literature of khalinci, believed to 
be a Greek loan-word In the second lino I am doubtful of A’s reading in c ; 
Kantliaka is specially described later and would hardly he brought m casually 
hero. T’s sakambalam may he right, mhba and nthn being paloiographieally 
close, and blankets are used for saddles ; but I would not accept it till its 
application to the simile can ho explained. C does not help except that it 
does not give the name Kantliaka, and I can make nothing out of reading A 
as mkanthalcam. For d I follow Schrader and Sovani in taking drumabja as 
—dmmotpala, karniledra. This tree is compared to human beings, verse 51 
below and S , xvni 5. The question is what meaning to attribute to tins. 
There is perhaps a hint at a comparison with Abhimanyu, who had an emblem 
of karmkdra flowers on his banners according to the MBh and is therefore 
drumubjakeku, ketu meaning primarily the emblem at the lop of the flagstaff 
and only secondarily a flag as a whole (cp. Hopkins, JAOS, 1889, 244-5). But 
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trappings were beautified with waving chowries, and so he 
resembled a Icarnihara emblem mounted on a flagpole. 

4. Desire for the forest as well as the excellence ol the 
land led him on to the more distant jungle-land, and he saw the 
soil being ploughed, with its surface broken with the tracks 
of the furrows like waves of water. 

5. When be saw the ground in this state, with the young 
grass torn up and scattered by the ploughs and littered with 
dead worms, insects and other creatures, he mourned deeply 
as at the slaughter of his own kindred. 

6. And as he observed the ploughmen with their bodies 
discoloured by wind, dust and the sun’s rays, and the oxen in 


of itself this does not explain ketwni. Buddlia is compared S., iii. 25, to a 
liemamayijulavalciynum clhvajatn, hut, if we take Icetuh as ‘ banner ’, no 
suitable meaning again is left for Icehurn For the sense ‘ comet 1 seems to me 
quite unacceptable, unless we go to the length of taking drumabja as=‘ horn 
of wood or water ).e Agm, the Icelu of Agni being smoke as in xi. 71 , this is 
not only far-fetched hut gives no suit able application of the first line to ketum 
Further S C. Das’s meaning ' column ’ for T’s toy-can cannot be authenticated 
in Sanskrit for ke.tu. Nor do I see how to apply to the simile the fact that the 
Barhut sculptures show flagpoles with human figures for their flags, the flag- 
bearers being mounted, I can find no alternative therefore to the somewhat 
unconvincing rendering given above, except to take drumabjak&tuh as * the 
brilliance of karnikdra flowers ! ; flowers were actually carried on flagpoles, cp. 
Urvbhanga, 9, mulyair dhmjagra patitaih. The epithets in the first line can 
easily apply to a banner (divide kha-lzna and note AAA., ISO, for the associa- 
tion of hells and flags). 

4. Vandnta could mean ‘ on the edge of the forest ’, but probably anta 
is purely collective in sense to distinguish the jungle from the city-groves. For 
vikj sta z^vipra krxla , cp. MadJiijamavydyoga (TSS,), p. 6 , and BhNS., xiv 23. 
The jungle is naturally further from the city than the gardens. In c T possibly 
read vikdra and took it to if. 

5. The Indian editors quote the Medinikosa for the form krimi ; cp. 
Laniers, BmchMuckc. biuldhistiseher Bramen, fragment 18, and AKV., iii, 149, 
16 Kpniklta is a common combination, e g Mann, i. 40, and SP., iii 44 

6. In b T’s reading may ho correct. C’s 1 their bodies covered with dust ’ 
suggests that varna should perhaps he taken here as —riipa, a common Pah 
usage. 
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distress with, the labour of drawing, the most noble one felt 
extreme compassion. 

7. Then alighting from his horse, he walked slowly over 
the ground, overcome with grief. And as he considered the 
coming into being and the passing away of creation, he cried 
in his affliction, “ How wretched this is.” 

8. And desiring to reach perfect clearness with his mind, 
he stopped his friends who were following him, and proceeded 
himself to a solitary spot at the root of a jambu- tree, whose 
beautiful leaves were waving in all directions. 

9. And there he sat down on the clean ground, with 
grass bright like beryl ; and reflecting on the origin and destruc- 
tion of creation he took the path of mental stillness. 

10. And his mind at once came to a stand and at the 
same time he was freed from mental troubles such as desire 
for the objects of sense ete. And he entered into the first 
trance of calmness which is accompanied by gross and subtle 
cogitation and which is supermundane in quality. 

11. Then he obtained possession of concentration of 
mind, which springs from discernment and yields extreme 
ecstasy and bliss, and thereafter, rightly perceiving in his 
mind the course of the world, he meditated on this same matter. 


8. Viviklatd lias also here the sense of ‘ solitude ’ It is impossible to 
decide between nivdrya and nivarlya in d ; many passages could be cited in 
support of each. 

9. In a I combine A and T The prince enters on the meditation known 
as dhcmnapravicaya in the Abliidharma, There may be a bint in dlalamba of 
the technical meaning of dlambanu, which is to the mind what visaya is to the 
senses. 

10. Asrava cannot ho satisfactorily translated ; for my rendering, see 
note on 5 , xvi. 3, in my translation. The phrase does not usually occur in 
descriptions of the first trance, hut Divy., 391, calls it anasravasadrsa on this 
very occasion, and according to Hinayana dogmatics this trance can he either 
sdsrava or andsrava. T is possibly corrupt and may originally have had rcib- 
-spyod-pa, i e. andsravapntcdram, which would be quite good. 
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12. “ A wretched thing it is indeed that man, who is 
himself helpless and subject to the law of old age, disease and 
destruction, should in his ignorance and the blindness of his 
conceit, pay no heed to another who is the victim of old age, 
disease or death. 

13. For if I, who am myself such, should pay no heed to 
another whose nature is equally such, it would not bo right 
or fitting in mo, who have knowledge of this, the ultimate law.” 

14. As he thus gained correct insight into the evils of 
disease, old age and death, the mental intoxication relating to 
the self, which arises from belief in one’s strength, youth and 
life, left him in a moment. 

15. He did not rejoice nor yet was he downcast ; doubt 
came not over him, nor sloth, nor drowsiness./ And he felt 
no longing for sensual pleasures, no hatred/ or contempt for 
others. 

16. While this pure passionless state of mind grew within 
his lofty soul, there came up to him a man in mendicant’s 
clothes, unseen of other men. 

17. The king’s son asked him, “ Tell me, who arc you ? ” 
On this he explained to him, “O bull among men, I am a 
sramana, who in fear of birth and death have left the home 
life for the sake of salvation. 


12. Vijugnpsa is recorded by the PW only in a single verso from the 
older Upanisads and then only with the ablative in the sense of ‘feel disgust 
for Pali however has vijugurcfuiii with the accusative (see P.T S Did. 
h.v ) in the sense of literally ‘ despising ’ and so ‘ thinking nothing of 

‘ taking no heed of Here it really means ‘ fail to draw the moral from 

The construction of jug-upsn in Sanskrit with the accusative is parallel, and to 
translate here ‘ despise ’ misses the point. 

13. Ili perhaps merely expletive to emphasize the predicate. 

14. For mcida and the second lino ep. S., ix. 1-34. 

15. The kamagwnas are the five gunas or objects of the senses in that 
aspect in whieh Mma is felt for them, 

16. Rajas in mrajuftka means ruga and dvesa as described in the preceding 
verse ; ep. note in translation on S. s lii. 39 
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18. Since the world is subject to destruction, I desire 
salvation and seek the blessed incorruptible stage. I look 
with equal mind on kinsman and stranger, and longing for and 
hatred of the objects of sense have passed from me. 

19. I dwell wherever I happen to be, at the root of a tree 
or in a deserted temple, on a hill or in the forest, and I wander 
without ties or expectations in search of the highest good, 
accepting any alius I may receive.” 

20. After saying this, he flew up to the sky before the 
prince’s very eyes ; for he was a heavenly being who in that 
form had seen other Buddhas and had encountered him to 
rouse his attention, 

21. When that being went like a bird to heaven, the best 
of men was thrilled and amazed. And then he gained awareness 
of dharma and set his mind on the way to leave his home. 

22. Then he, who was Indra’s peer and had conquered the 
horses of the senses, mounted his horse with the intention of 


18. There are many parallels to c, e.g. Kdsyapapanvarta, 29, p 56, 
pv.tr e ca satrumhi ca tulycm&naso. Dosa for dvesa again (see note on li. 39). 

19. I translate ayatana ‘ temple as Indian tales so often mention wander- 
ing mendicants as living in deserted temples. 

20. The difficulty in the second line lies in tadvapufy, which T takes as 
nominative , hut the order of its words is such that Icy is may, as often, he a 
mistake for hyi, which would make it compounded with anyabuddhadarsi, 
hardly a good reading 0 is not clear. Formichi ingeniously takes it as 
accusative, ‘ assumed that form much the best sense, if authority for such a 
use of i with sarnd were available. For anyahuddluidur&m op. purvabuddha- 
daisM, LV., eh. xxn, 350, 16, and jiksdsam uccaya, 13, 1, and 189, 13 ; dar&in 
properly ‘ who was in the habit of seeing For nmj-laye, see the Introduction. 

21. The use of upalabli, which is specially used of perception by the 
senses, shows that sathjnd has the technical sense of the action of the mind in 
forming ideas or conceptions, based on the perceptions presented to it by the 
souses. As Speyer notes, the expression, dharmasamjnd, is common in Jut., 
though I take it in a somewhat different way to him. 

22. For the horses of the senses cp. S , x. 41, and note m translation. 
I do not agree with W that T reads panvarajane ‘py abhik$amdne and I believe 
it indicates the text (read mlhon-ba for hdod-pa 1). In S. s Iks with ava is used 

5 
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entering the city ; but out of regard for his following he did 
not go straight to the longed for forest. 8 

23. Though he entered the city again, it was not out of 
any wish to do so, since he desired to make an end of old age 
and death and had fixed his mind in all attention on the forest 
life ; his feelings were those of an elephant returning to the 
picketing-ground from the jungle. 

24. A nobleman’s daughter, looking up at him, as he 
entered along the road, folded her hands and said, “Happy 
indeed and blessed is that woman, whose husband is such in 
this world, 0 long-eyed one ! ” 

25. Thereon he, whose voice was like that of a mighty 
thunder-cloud, heard this announcement and was filled with 
supreme calm. For on hearing the word “blessed”, he set 
his mind on the means of winning final beatitude. 

26. In stature like the peak of the golden mountain, in 
arm, voice and eye resembling an elephant, a thunder-cloud 
and a bull respectively, in countenance and step like the moon 
and a lion respectively, he next proceeded to the palace with 
yearning aroused for the imperishable dharma. 

27. Then with the gait of the king of beasts he approached 
his father in the midst of his corps of ministers, like Sanatkumara 
in the third heaven approaching Maghavat, as he shines in the 
assembly of the Maruts. 


several times where one would expect apa. and I construe it thus here. The 
natural rendering of the second lino in 0 is given in Beal, but probably it really 
intended what I believo the Sanskrit to mean The point is that the retinue 
Would have got into trouble with the king, if they did not bring the prince 
back with them , and this would bo brought out more clearly by reading hy 
for tv in c. 

20. The first line of 27 shows that vihrama means primarily * gait ’ 
here ; it may mean * prowess 1 secondarily. The poet plays again on hsaya 
at S., x. 57. 

27. For the simile to be exact Sanatkumara should be the son of Indra 
and 0 has ‘ the son of &akra 5 ; does Sanatkumara stand for Jayanta, just as 
at Chdndogya Up., vii. 26, 2, Sanatkumara and Skanda are identified ? 
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28. And prostrating himself with folded hands, he said 
“ 0 king, graciously grant me permission. I wish to become 
a mendicant to seek salvation ; for separation is inevitable 
for me.” 

29. Hearing his words, the king shook like a tree struck 
by an elephant and, grasping him by his hands folded like a 
lotusbud, he spoke to him thus in a voice choking with sobs : — 

30. “ Refrain, dear one, from this intention. For it is 
not yet the time for you to give yourself up to dharma. For 
they say the practice of dharma in the first flush of youth,, 
when the intelligence is still unbalanced, is full of dangers. 

31. When a man is young with senses liable to excitement 
over the objects of sense and with resolution unfit to cope 
with the hardships of the life governed by vows, his mind 
shrinks back from the forest, especially so when he has had 
no experience of solitude. 

32. But, 0 lover of dharma, it is now my time for dharma, 
after I have devolved the sovereignty on you, the cynosure 
of all eyes ; but if you were forcibly to quit your father, 0 
firmly courageous one, your dharma would become non -dharma. 

33. Therefore give up this your resolve. Devote yourself 
for the present to the duties of a householder. For entry to 
the penance grove is agreeable to a man, after he has enjoyed 
the delights of youth.” 

30. Mati aeoms to bo used here for prcijncl ( AK ,, I, 154) ; it is so used 
at S., iii. 11, where correct translation accordingly. 

31. Kutuhala as an adjective is odd , query k u t 5 ha lindriyaaya ? Viveka 
in its usual double sense. 

32 It is uncertain whether in b wo should read la km, laksya or laksma ; 
I prefer the last as closost in sound to laksml. Lalmmbhuta ( laksya ° wrongly 
in text) recurs iS., iv 8. Gp. Tantrakhyayikd, iii. 126, laksmabliuto vandndm . . . 
padwpendrafa. The meaning is doubtful here, perhaps ‘ the apple of my eye 
I follow T in taking the last line as a single sentence, not with Co. as two, 
which makes vikrametui difficult. Like ix. 66, and x. 25, this passage suggests 
the poet to understand by vikrama ‘ the wrong course of action as opposed 
to krama ‘ the right course : . 
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34. Hearing these words of the king, he replied in a voice 
like the Icalamnlca bird’s: “1 will refrain from entering the 
penance grove, 0 king, if you will be my surety on four points. 

35. My life is not to be subject to death. Disease is 
not to injure my health. Old age is not to impair my youth. 
Disaster is not to take away this my worldly fortune.” 

36. To his son, who had propounded a matter so hard of 
fulfil m ent, the king of the Sakyas made reply: “Give up this 
idea wliich goes too far. An extravagant wish is ridiculous 
and unfitting.” 

37. Then he, who was as grave as Moru is weighty, said 
to his father: “If this is not possible, then I am not to be 
stopped ; for it is not right to hold back a man who wishes to 
escape from a house, that is being consumed by fire. 

38. And seeing that separation is the fixed rule of the 
world, is it not better to make the separation myself for the 


36. Read atipravrddham in c ? The text in d is doubtful and C not 
definite enough to help Krama means ‘ the proper, natural order of things ’ 
(common in Jdl., e.g. p. 85, 21 ; xvii. 9 ; xix. 1 ; xxxii. 42 ; and of the due order 
of the Buddha’s life at MahaydnasutraJamkara, xix. 79). Alcrama could there- 
fore mean 1 impossible ’ as contrary to the natural order of things (‘ wider- 
naturlich PWK), bat the more normal sense seems to be ‘unfitting eg. 
LV , eh. xxvi, 416, 16, Srnijdrasataka, 51 (where coupled with anucita), Abhise- 
kandtaka, i. 17 T’s reading is clearly wrong and Co.’s difficult to translate. 

37. As Speyer pointed out, niscikramisuh alone is grammatically possible. 

38. In a T’s yadd is typical of the poet’s style One can read either 
nnmi or na ta m b and c, and varum svuyam or varaih tv ayarii m b without 
affecting the general sense. C and FP are hard to translate ; the former has, 
‘ Separation is the permanent law to which everyone is subject. It is better 
to go away in accordance with dharma than undergo destruction oneself m the 
future. If one does not go away m accordance with dharma, who can grasp 
(dharma), when death comes 1 ’ This suggests dharmena and svayam in b. 
FP is free, * Since ono sees all things to bo definitely impermanent, the law of 
all that exists is separation ultimately. It is better to bear separation from 
one’s earthly relations ; since death is about to come, the business must be 
accomplished ’ In c na in would be difficult, since Asvaghosa only contrasts 
two nouns, not a noun and a verb, in the construction varam . . . na, and else- 
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sake of dharma ? Will not death sever me helplessly, still 
unsatisfied before I attain my goal ? ” 

39. When the lord of the earth heard this resolve of his 
son who was longing for salvation, he said “ He shall not go ”, and 
arranged for an increased guard on him and for the choicest 
pleasures. 

40. But after the ministers had duly instructed the 
prince according to the mstrets with respect and candour and 
his father with floods of tears had stopped him from going, 
then lie entered his dwelling in grief. 

41. The women looked up at him with restless eyes, like 
young hinds, as their earrings, swinging to and fro, kissed 
their faces, and their bosoms heaved with uninterrupted sighs. 

42. For, bright as the golden mountain, he bewitched 
the hearts of the best of women, and captivated their ears, 
limbs, eyes and beings with his voice, touch, beauty and qualities 
respectively. 

43. As the day departed then, he mounted, blazing like 
the sun with his beauty, to his palace, even as the rising sun 
climbs Meru, in order to dispel the darkness with the splendour 
of his self. 

44. Going up to a chamber which was filled with incense 
of the finest black aloe and had lighted candelabra glittering 


where lie only uses na or rta ca, not net. tu, alter varam. Atrpta in probably 
equivalent here to amlardga 

39. T takes bh iiyaJi with d, 0 apparently both with cl and with the preced- 
ing words. 

40 Nidarsila implies that they enlivened their discourses with illustra- 
tions from the Itihasas and Pur anas 

42. For dtmnbhdva, see attabhdva 2 m Andersen and Smith’s Pali 
Dictionary ; the usage is common m Buddhist Sanskrit. Cp. 8 , iii. 16, for the 
simile Timira in the double sense of lamas 

44. I follow W who understands T as above. Abhiruhya requires an 
object, which can only be gnrbham, unless alternatively vimanam is supplied 
from the previous verse To take this compound as referring to the couch 
makes nonsense , for its interior would not he filled with incense, and we should 
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with gold, he repaired to a splendid golden couch inlaid with 
streaks of diamond. 

45. Then the noblest of women waited with musical 
instruments on him, the noblest of men, the peer of Indra, just 
as the troops of Apsarases wait on the son of the Lord of Wealth 
on the moon -white summit of Himavat. 

46. But even those splendid instruments, like though 
they were to the music of the gods, failed to delight or thrill 
him ; the one desire of the saintly prince was to leave his house 
in search of the bliss of the highest good, and therefore he did 
not rejoice. 

47. Thereon the Akanistha deities, supreme in austerities, 
taking cognisance of his resolve, all at once brought sleep there 
over the women and distorted the gestures of their limbs. 

48. So one, as she lay there, supported her cheek on an 
unsteady hand, and, as if angry, abandoned the flute in her 
lap, dear though it was to her, with its decoration of gold leaf. 

49. Another, lying with her bamboo pipe in her hands 
and her white robe slipping off her breasts, resembled a river 
with lotuses being enjoyed by a straight row of bees and with 
banks laughing with the foam of the water. 


have to read something like °gandhim suggested by C’s ‘ a seven-jewelled couch, 
fragrant with the best sandalwood ’. Garbha in the sense of ‘ room ’ seems 
unknown in classical Sanskrit except in compounds such as jyrdsddagarbha, 
but occurs in Pah (see P.T.S. Pali Diet, s, gabblia, Cooinaraswamy, Eastern Art, 
III, 191, and also Mhv., II, 316, 8). 

46. The alternative of taking the second line as one sentence governed 
by yatah with rente in the sense of ‘ stopped 1 is difficult. How T understood 
it is not clear, hut it translates rente ‘ rejoiced as apparently did 0. Asvaghosa 
uses yatah elsewhere to introduce a final clause at the end of a verse, e.g. 

v. 1C, and xviii 2. 

47. The Akanisthas are the supreme deities of the Rupadliatu, the 
highest of the five 8uddb.ava.sa classes, 

49 The bees are the flute, the lotuses the hands, the banks the breasts 
and the foam the white robe. Laughter is white in comparisons. 
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50. Similarly a third was sleeping, clasping her drum, 
as if it were her lover, with arms tender as the hearts of young 
blue lotuses, so that the bright golden armlets had met together. 

51. So others, decked with ornaments of fresh gold, and 
wearing peerless yellow garments, fell down helpless with 
deep sleep, like JcarniMra boughs broken by an elephant. 

52. Another lay, leaning against the side of a window 
with her beautiful necklaces dangling, and seemed with her 
slender body bent like a bow as if turned into the statue of a 
s'fflZa-plucker on a gateway. 

53. Another again had her lotus-face bowed down, 
thereby causing the jewelled earrings to eat into the lines 
of paint, so that it took the likeness of a lotus with its stalk 
half -curved, as it is shaken by a kdrandam bird standing on it. 

54. Others lay in the position in which they had sat down, 
and, embracing each other with intertwined arms decorated 

50. For the idea cp. Ram., v. 13, 44. I take samgata, which T omits, 
to mean that the arms were clasped so tight as to bring the armlets on both 
of them together. In a I follow T for garbha ; cp. the gloss madhya for garbha 
at AAA., 182, 20. 

51. A’s reading m c seems to me hopeless. My text is sound palseo- 
graphically and legitimately deduciblo from T. Navahdtalca is presumably 
gold of a very light colour to resemble the Whitish flowers of the karnikdra , 
the pita clothes stand for the rubescent shoots. 

52. The verse is an exact description of the statues below the crossbars 
on tlio Sanchi gateways, op Vogel, Acta Or , VII, 208. This seems to ho the 
only occurrence in literature of bhuj with vi. 

53. It is difficult to choose between °patlralekham and °gaiuhdek]iam ; 
many parallels to both. I have opted for A’s probable reading, because at 
S., iv. 23, visesakanta replaces this word ill a similar compound Ganda is 
specially suitable too, because it means ‘ stalk ’ in Buddhist works ( Avadwm - 
■iataka, II, 133, n. 4, Mhv., I, 21, 9, and Bodhisattvabhimi, 99), and among 
parallels I note Aupapdtikasutra, § 12, kundal’ullihiyagapdalehd. In c perhaps 
ivagravakranddam, comparing 8 , v 52 ; and in d there is much to he said 
for T’s cakampe, pa in A being not unlike m. The face is the lotus, the earring 
the bird, the neck tlio bent stalk 

54. If the verbs m this and the preceding verses mean ‘ appear beantiful ’, 
as the negatives show them to do in 57, 60 and 61, we should have the con- 
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with golden bracelets, appeared to have their bodies bent 
down under the load of their breasts. 

55. Yet another clasped her mighty parivadim, as if it 
were her friend, and rolled about in her sleep, so that her golden 
threads .shook and her face had the pendent strings on her ears 
all disordered, 

56. Another young woman lay, bringing her panava , 
whose beautiful netting had slipped from her armpit, between 
her thighs, like a lover exhausted at the end of his sport. 

57. Others, though really large-eyed and fair-browed, 
showed no beauty with their eyes shut, like lotus-beds with 
their flowerbuds closed at the setting of the sun. 

58. Another too had her hair loose and dishevelled, and with 
the ornaments and clothes fallen from her hips and her necklaces 
scattered slie lay like an image of a woman broken by an elephant. 

59. But others, helplessly lost to shame despite then 
natural decorum aud endowment of excellent beauty, lay in 
immodest attitudes, snoring, and stretched their limbs, all 
distorted and tossing their arms about. 


tradiction that the women were attractive in these attitudes. The last line 
of T has two syllables in excess ; gnas-te is clearly an interpolation. 

55. T translates yoktraka by sog-dnl, ‘roll of paper which W under- 
stands to he the palmleaf rolls worn in the cars, quoting Griinwedel, Buddhis- 
tische Kunst in Indian (1920), 187, n. 16. I know no authority m Sanskrit 
for this and it does not fit the use of the word at viii. 22 below, or 8., vi 3 

56. The exact meaning and reading of the compound m b is uncertain, 
but °pdsam fits the simile better than °j)drsvam. 

58 The reference perhaps is to the dummies used to train elephants m 
killing, implied by KA , ii. 32, and alluded to in the HC. (Cowell and Thomas’s 
translation, 190 and 220, where understood rather differently). One Indian 
editor gives kavlhasulm the meaning it has m erotics For prat'iydta nit, cp 
M , xvi. 17. 

59. T is not clear m the second line, because gyn-gyu, ‘ twisting 
‘ crooked may correspond to jajrmbhire in the sense galravinama (cp iv 6) or 
to ulbanctm ; in the hitler ease gsal-bar must be corrected to glal-bar with W. 
Amilbana is common in the sense of ‘ modest ‘ decent of chess or beluiviour 
and idbanam is to ho understood accordingly . 
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60. Others looked ugly, lying unconscious like corpses, 
with their ornaments and garlands cast aside, the faste nin g 
knots of their dresses undone, and eyes moveless with the 
whites showing. 

61. Another lay as if sprawling in intoxication, with her 
mouth gaping wide, so that the saliva oozed forth, and with her 
limbs spread out so as to show what should have been hid. 
Her beauty was gone, her form distorted. 

62. Thus these womenfolk, lying in various attitudes 
according to their natures, family and breeding, presented the 
appearance of a lotus-pond whoso lotuses have been blown 
down and broken by the wind. 

63. When the king’s son saw the young women lying in 
these different ways and looking so loathsome with their un- 
controlled movements, though ordinarily their forms were 
beautiful, their speech agreeable, he was moved to disgust : — 

64. “ Such is the real nature of woman in the world of the 
living, impure and loathsome ; yet man, deceived by dress and 
ornaments, succumbs to passion for women. 

65. If man were to consider the natural form of woman and 
such a transformation produced in her by sleep, most certainly 


60. Co. divides m b vi-srta-aqranthana , I follow T m dividing visrla- 
- dgranthana , but the latter word does not seem to occur elsewhere Visrla, 
lit. 1 conic apart very apt for a cloth knotted round the waist. In c iukloi, 
as the mention of corpses shows, must mean ‘ the white of the eyes 1 ; animUita, 
lit. 1 not disappeared ’. 

61. Vivjddhagdtn is difficult , I translate according to T, which gives 
what is evidently the proper sense The only analogous use of invrddha that 
T have noted is at Avculdncisataka, I, 266, 4, perhaps not cpiite on all fours. 

62. My conjecture in a accounts by the likeness of nva and mi for A’s 
omission of two syllables. A nvaija may mean 1 training ’ here. 

63. A and T agree in valgubhasd in a and are supported by G’s ‘ their 
laughing words ’ , otherwise. Speycr’B phalgubhdso might have been preferable 

64. Cp. 8 , vni 48, and ix. 26 

65 The authenticity of this verse is a problem , for it is unlike G to omit 
so moial a statement and the repetition of the ending is clumsy. On the other 
baud the language aud thought of abc at least are not unlike Asvaghosa’s. 
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his heedlessness in respect of her would not increase ; yet, 
overcome by his impressions of her excellence, he succumbs 
to passion.” 

66. Thus he recognised the difference and there arose in 
him a desire to escape that night. Then the gods, understanding 
his purpose, caused the doors of the palace to fly open. 

67. Thereon he descended from the palace roof, contemning 
the women lying there, and, having descended thence, he went 
out unhesitatingly to the first courtyard. 

68. He awoke the groom, the swift-footed Chandaka, 
and addressed him thus : “ Quickly bring the horse Kanthaka ; 
I desire to depart hence to-day to reach deathlessness. 

69. Since contentment arises in my heart to-day, and since 


That IT should quote this verse and 64 together is in its favour, hut its differing 
version of d is more appropriate and may represent the original of which the 
present text is a corruption Notice the play on Samkhya phraseology, 
prakrti, vikara, and guna, Svapnamhira also means ‘ a transformation as 
unreal as a dream \ Pramada is a term occurring frequently in S., and implies 
heedlessness to the considerations that turn a man to the religious life. The 
distinction between samkalpa and parikalpa is a fine one , the latter is the con- 
ception formed by the mind about an object, impressions of which are presented 
to it by the senses. The former seems particularly to mean the impressions 
produced on the senses by an object ; thus xii 5, samkalpaSvo manorathah 
(the usual word being mdriyaha), and xiii. 36, samkalpcmsadigdha hi pancendn- 
yamaydlt, sardh. Guna therefore is employed here in the secondary sense of 
‘ object of the senses as in a certain stage of Samkhya development and in 
the word kamaguna. 

66. Antara also means ‘ opportunity ’ here, as well as the difference 
between svabhava and outer adornment. 

67. The accusative after vinirgam is odd. The first courtyard is the 
outermost one where the stables would be. 

68. C expands and has equivalents for both yiyasa and pipasd ; it may 
have had the latter, understanding it literally for amrta, ! nectar ’, and meta- 
phorically for amrta, ' the deathless country ’ The metaphorical use is unusual, 
not occurring in classical Sanskrit and employed only by Buddhists in com- 
pounds in a had sense (—trsnd) ; so with some hesitation I keep A’s reading. 

69. For the construction of the relative cp. vii. 67, and S., vi. 47, and 
remarks in the Introduction. 
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my resolve is fixed in my mind and since I Lave as it were a gnide 
even in loneliness, most certainly the longed for goal has come 
into my view. 

70. Since these women lay in my presence without regard 
to their own modesty or to respect for me, and since the doors 
opened of themselves, most certainly it is the time to-day 
for me to depart hence.” 

71. Then the groom accepted his lord’s bidding, though 
he was aware of the purport of the king’s orders, and, as if 
spurred on by another in his mind, he decided to bring the 
horse. 

72. Then he brought for his master that noble steed, 
who was endowed with strength, mettle, speed and breeding. 
A golden bit filled his mouth and a light stall-blanket covered 
his back. 

73. His chine and rump and fetlocks were long, while his 
hair, tail and ears were short and kept still ; his back and flanks 


70. In, d ito perhaps is better, but rate corresponds more closely to A 
pateographically. 

71. Parana in c implies not only Co.’s ‘ higher power but also ‘ as ii 
incited by a foe ’ to do a deed that would damage the king, his master. 

72. I follow Hopkins, who quotes the MBh , in translating sayt/dslarana, 
but it may mean ‘ a blanket for riding on ’. 

73. It is difficult to determine the readings of this verse, as our authorities 

for the points of a horse are all much later and cannot be exactly reconciled 
I have consulted Bfluitsamkitd Ixvi, Jayadatta’s Asvavaidyaka (J.), 

ii. and iii. and Nakula’s Asvacikitsa (N.), vi, both m the Bibl. Ind., Sukrmitt 
i&N.), iv. 7, ed. J. S. Desau, Bombay, 1912, and the Balihotmidstra (&S.), 
sihana i, arlhyuya 8, in I.O. MS. 2530 (=Eggeling 2702), ff. 41-48 The last 
is full and the best authority, but corrupt in reading. C has, ‘With high . . 
(? kingfisher ?), long mane and tail, short hair and ears, belly like a deer, neck 
like a rajaharhsa, forehead broad, nose round like a gourd, throat like a dragon, 
kneecaps and breast square, true and sufficient marks of high breeding ’, 
which cannot be made to square exactly with the Sanskrit. 

Each Jidda for balance must consist of a single compound, therefore I 
accept in b nibhrtufo asva° , which may have been T’s reading Further the 
text of d agrees with all authorities ; note that the horses chosen by Nala for 
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were depressed and raised, and tbe point ot Iris nose, forehead, 
liaunclies and chest were broad. 


Rtuparna were pplhuprotha, MBh., in 2784 In b the Indian editors object 
to prstha on the ground that a short hack is not a good point in India The 
only mention of 1 he length of back is J , iii 25, nntuUrgJiam ; but I agree with 
them, partly because mbhrla could not apply to tho hack, and partly because 
it is adequately dealt with m r. Their proposal to substitute kulcfn (BN , 
iv. 7, 75, hrafivaknHilchurairutih) will not do, because nibhpta does not apply, 
and no one else supports BN. in this point except a quotation from a certain 
ParaSarn m the commentary (Viz. 8.8 edn ) on Br , SS., 4.6 6, and N., vi. 16, 
do not give if in their lists of members that should be abort. The former’s 
list is proiha, the cars, pit, relict, dasnnau (probably for vpsanau), the kustikds , 
the hoofs, gudn and medhra Tho obvious one to which mbhta applies and 
which is good paheographicftlly is puccha, f,lvo hony part of the tail Br also 
requires if. to he short, hut the hair of the tail should ho long according to *SYh, 
456, pticclmrh nu (corrupt for cm, as appears from the list of short points) htasvam 
. . . dlrqhamlam. By nibhpta I understand that the tail does not swish or the 
ears twitch ( acahtau , &S , 44a, and nibhrtordhmkarna , feakuntala, i. 8, quoted 
by Gawrohski). The length of the hairs of the tail would account for C’s 
divergence. 

The other two compounds have several knotty points. Tho Irika, the 
lower part of the backbone with the pelvic hones that join, it, to which perhaps 
the corrupt word in G corresponds, should he pfthu (Br. and S8.), near enough 
to pratata, perhaps. Pnccharnfila is defined J., li. 28, and in the commentary 
on Br. (Viz. 8.8. edn , 817), but not described anywhere ; C suggests that a word 
for neck should stand here, and Br. and SS require that member to be long. 
T may have road purvamula, but it is difficult to see a word for ‘ neck ’ in 
that and I have let A’s text stand. Purmi is defined J., ii 2, as khurasya 
2 «ir,svc, but is nowhere described T’s reading of pdrSva agrees with S&., 
466, giving it as one of tho eight long limbs As this word occurs again in c 
and C gives no help, I have kept par mi and understand ‘ fetlook In c T 
is at fault m reading vitalonnuln, for SS , 45a, has pr.itham ca suvinitam ca 
m isadhaddhm namiumalam vinatmh ca pramstam syat, and J. and 8N also 
support vinalu. It is quite uncertain if kuhpparsva is to bo taken as one word 
or two ; the application of vinalonnata in either case is difficult and it is not 
clear whether k uksi stood at all in T, which understood only one thing to he 
mentioned in the pdda. O’s ‘ belly like a deer ’ has a curious parallel in &S , 
45a and b, where the two pdisvas are described as mrgavat and the kulcsi as 
mrgasi/opucitam yalhd. In this uncertain state the verse must bo left, till 
better MSS of tho SS are forthcoming and critically edited. 
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74. The broadchested prince embraced him and patted 
him with a lotus-like hand, and ordered him in a gentle-toned 
voice, as if he were about to plunge into the middle of a hostile 
array. 

75. “ Oftentimes, I have been told, has the king, after 
mounting you, overthrown his enemies in battle. So act, 
0 best of steeds, that I too may obtain the deathless stage. 

76. Easy it is to find companions for battle, for the 
pleasure of acquiring the objects of sense and for the accumu- 
lation of wealth ; but hard it is for a man to find companions, 
when he has fallen into distress or attaches himself to dharma. 

77. Moreover as for those who are companions in this 
world whether in action that brings defilement or in resort 
to dharma, undoubtedly they too, as my inner soul realises, 
take their share of the fruit. 

78. Understand therefore, 0 best of steeds, this my 
departure from here to be connected with dharma for the 
benefit of the world, and strive with speed and courage in a 
matter which concerns your own good and the good of the world 
alike.” 


74. /S' , vm. 34, jnavisanti ca yac camwmukham, suggests on the strength 
of T the reading dhvajiriimukhyam. 

75. The first line recalls Varahamihira’s leinark in the passage quoted on 
73 that a horse with these points is mpale.li iatrundidya. In the second line 
yathdmt is difficult, but supported by T As it stands, one ought to take apt 
as initiating a wish, ‘ Would that I might, etc. ! l)o that ’ , but this does not 
seem probable. The correct construe tion would ho yalhCi . , . lathd, but 5'., 
x 57, has ijatlul . tat. If one must amend, Dawronski’s yatha tat is better 
than Speyer's yatha yut In o U’s ‘ ford of amrta ’ suggests amftath iararn, but 
padam is Asvaghosa’a regular word in tins connexion. 

76. Avupta m b is best taken as a noun ; Gawroiiski compares atydrwlha 
at if , x 42. For the sentiment, see Jdt , xx. 31 

77. I cannot determine T’s reading m 6, and I do not agree with W that 
it road °bhdgdh in d 

78 For pangam , ‘ understand 5 , ep S , v, 32, xvi. 42, and xviii. 43 The 
verse refers to the legend of Kanthaka’s being reborn as a god. 
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79. Tims the best of men, beautiful in form and shining 
like black-tracked Agni, instructed the white horse, the best 
of steeds, in his duty as though he were a friend, and mounted 
him to go to the forest, just as the sun, blazing like fire, mounts 
a white autumnal cloud. 

80. Thereon the good horse suppressed all noise, that 
would seem terrifying in the night-time or might awaken the 
attendants ; his jaws wore soundless and he silenced his neighing, 
as he went forth with steady steps. 

81. Then the Yaksas bowed down their bodies and bore 
up his hoofs off the ground with the tips of their hands, that 
thrilled with joy ; their forearms were adorned with golden 
bands and their hands were like lotuses, so that they seemed 
to be throwing lotuses beneath him. 

82. The city gatehouses, which were closed with gates 
furnished with heavy bars and which could not easily have been 
forced even by elephants, opened noiselessly of their own 
accord as the king’s son passed along. 


80. Cakitavimukta, lit ‘ devoid of trepidation so ‘ steady explained 
by C ‘ did not rush impetuously ! . T takes cakita to mean ' a frightening noise 
which gives the correct effect hut is not literal. A’s correction in d may 
indicate °krarmir. 

81. A’s reading in b seems correct, T being uncertain (kamalan viprakrtya, 
or vipraklrya ?) ; the forearms presumably represent the stalks of the lotuses. 
In d cakita is difficult, and T takes it in the sense trptmi of the Dhalupabha. 
The root significance is ' (ramble and one can tremble with joy as Well as with 
fear, hence the extension of meaning. There are a few other passages where 
the same moaning is possible, Padyacurjdmaui, ix. 65, Vasavadattd, 287, where 
the commentator glosses cakita with trptdh samsayitd vd, and the Khalimpur 
copperplate inscription, verse 11, Ep Ind., IV, 218. CaJcitagati occurs at 
Dandracdr udatlti, iv. 6, in an uncertain sense. 

82. T renders pratoli ' gatehouse obviously right here and adequately 
authenticated. In KA. the word is used of constructions along the wall 
between towers for providing access from inside to the wall. References in 
P. K. Acharya’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, s.v. ; see particularly Vogel, 
JRAS., 1906, 539. 
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83. Then he went forth ont of his father’s city, in the 
firmness of his resolve quitting without concern his father, who 
was devoted to him, his young son, his affectionate people and 
his unequalled magnificence. 

84. Thereon he, whose eyes were long like stainless lotuses 
born of the mud, looked back at the city and uttered a lion- 
-roar : "I shall not be entering the city named after Kapila, 
till I have seen the further shore of life and death.” 

85. Hearing his words, the troops of the court of the 
Lord of Wealth rejoiced, and the hosts of gods with joyful 
minds foretold the fulfilment of his resolve. 

86. Other heavenly beings of fiery forms recognised his 
purpose to be of the greatest difficulty and, like moon-beams 
piercing a rift in a cloud, produced a bright light on his frosty 
path. 

84. In a it is perhaps not easy to reconcile palasographieally the vimala 
indicated by C with A’s vi/caja, but it gives much the best sense. The word 
pafikaja suggests that the poet is referring to tho well-known comparison between 
the Buddha, who lives in the world but is not stained by the lolcadharmas (such 
as the feelings detailed in 83), with the lotus, which springs from the mud hut 
is unstained by the water. Vimala brings this out , cp. S., xiii. 5 and 6. I 
do not think we should understand pravestd as for -pravestasmi. Though it is 
convenient here to translate it by the future, the agental form implies habitual 
action [Pan., iii. 2, 135) and therefore With a negative is more forcible than 
the future. 

85. Asams m the sense * foretell which the context indicates as better 
than 1 wish ’, is rare and only found in the active. Therefore dsasamsur asmai ? 

86. The heavenly beings with fiery forms recall the aggikJiariidhani, 
which Asoka’s practice of dharma caused his people to see (Fourth Rock 
Edict) ; ep. also AK., Ill, 229, n 3, and AAA , 116, 19. Hence the epithet 
svayamprabha of the heavenly inhabitants at S., x. 32, and cp. MBh., xii. 
6789S. for the deities who live abovo the sun and moon and are svayaniprabha 
and agnivarcas. A’s akuruta is difficult ; it can hardly be held that the poet 
is illustrating an unknown grammatical rule allowing the use of a singular 
verb with a plural subject Adadhata will not do, because T shows kr and it 
is the fiery bodies of the deities that cause the light. Joglekar takes akr§ata 
to kf, * scatter ’, but the form is known to the grammarians from Icr also ; 
and I take it to the latter 
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87. But that steed, like a steed of the Sun, speeding on 
as if spurred in mind, and the prince travelled very many 
leagues, before the stars m the sky grew discoloured with the 
dawn. 

87. That T is nglvfc m taking harituraga to mean the sun, not Indra, is 
shown by the mention of Aruna m the second line T’s reading m b means 
‘ as if speeding on (or, considering) as if transformed by mind ’, for which 
I cannot find the Sanskrit. A’s reading is not good and is a reminiscence of 
71 above. The construction in the second line is unusual , pdda c seems to he 
a kind of accusative absolute of time covered. For the combination of parusa 
and armia cp. Brhalmmhitd , iii. 33, parusarajo’runllcrtatan/u of the sun , also 
the curious use of parusa at Vikmmorvabiya, v. 4. The verb with two subjoots 
and attracted into the singular by the nearer has parallels, viii. 33 below, 8., 
vjii. 2, Mann, ix. 23, and Dandmcarudatla , i. 18 
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CANTO VI 

The Dismissal of Chandaka. 

1. Tlion tho world’s eye, the sun, rose in a moment, 
and the best of men saw the hermitage of the descendant of 
Bhrgu. 

2. When he saw it with the deer sleeping in perfect trust 
and tho birds sitting at peace, he felt, as it were, rested and 
as if the goal were attained. 

3. In order to eschew arrogance and to show honour to 
asceticism, and in accordance with his politeness he dismounted 
from the horse. 

4. And alighting, he patted his steed, saying, “Your 
task is accomplished”, and well-pleased he said to Chandaka, 
bedewing him as it were with his eye : — 

5. “In following this horse, whose speed is like that of 
Tarksya, you have shown, good friend, both loyalty to me and 
your own prowess. 

6. Although I am entirely given up to other matters, 
I am gripped to the heart by you, who possess equally this 
devotion to your master in such a degree and also capability. 


3. 0 and T agree in giving vismaya tho sense of ‘ arrogance which 
the context demands. G lias in c, 1 keeping his deportment 

5. Tarksya is a name for Garuda, to whom speedy horses are often 
compared, o.g. Divy., 444, MBK, viii. 087, Kaniabhara, 13, Vilcramorvcm ya, 
i, p. 9. 

6. W understands Jirdi to refer to Chandaka’s heart, but T does not 
require this and grab takes the locative of the place caught hold of. The 
conjecture in d is almost certain. Gawronski’s ulrsl would do but is not so 
close to A I suspect T of having read Idrsasya cm, two syllables short, 
corrupted from an original idfsas sa or idr&as sa, ssa and ssa being liable to 
misreading with a ya as socond member. 

6 
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7. A man, though not devoted, may be capable, or though 
not capable, may be devoted ; but it is hard to find in the world 
a man like you who is at the same time loyal and capable. 

8. Therefore I am well-pleased with this your noble 
action in displaying towards me this feeling, which takes no 
count even of possible rewards. 

9. Who would not be favourably disposed to a man in a 
position to reward him ? In the opposite case even kinsfolk 
for the most part become strangers. 

10. The son is cherished to continue the family ; the 
father is honoured to obtain maintenance. The attachment 
of the world is always due to some motive. No feeling that 
this or that person is one’s kin subsists without a cause. 

11. Why speak many words ? In short, you have done 
me a very great kindness. Return with the horse. I have 
arrived at the desired spot.” 

12. With these words the mighty prince unloosed his 
ornaments and gave them to Chandaka, whose mind smarted 
with sorrow, in order to do him a benefit. 


8. 0 and T’s pardnmukhah in d is essential for the senso ; in fact Chandaka 

was more likely to be punished than rewarded for his action. If we road 
dfsyate in c with A, ’pi in d perhaps should be amended to hi, but I do not 
like the omission of ta or its equivalent in the lino. 

0. For janlbhuouti, against which A has an old marginal gloss apara, 
cp. the use of jana at S., xv. 31. 

10. There seems to he no parallel to this use of svatd , Co. understands 
asvatd, ‘unselfishness but T divides as iu the text. Gawronski takes svatd 
—mamatm of 48 below. The literal meaning seems to be the feeling that 
something is one’s own, and here the context demands that tho something 
should be one’s relation to others For W’s translation of this verse, see his 
note on the Tibetan of ix. 10. 

11. If it wero not for C, I should have supposed T’s gnas in d to be a 
mistake for nags, the equivalent of A’s reading. 

12. Anusamsa, the regular form, is indicated by T, but anusamsa and 
dnnmmsa also occur in Buddhist Sanskrit , the Pali form anisamsa supports 
A’s spelling. For the meaning cp. the use in the Dmj. (see index s.v.) ; C 
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13. Talcing from his diadem the blazing jewel, wliich 
performed the function of a light, he stood like mount Mandara 
with the sun on it, and uttered these words : — 

14. “With this jewel, Chanda, you must make repeated 
obeisance to the king, and in order to abate his grief you must 
in full confidence give him this message from me : — 

15. “ I have entered the penance grove to put an end to 
birth and death, and not forsooth out of yearning for Paradise, 
or out of lack of affection or out of anger. 

16. Therefore you should not grieve for me, since I have 
left my home for this purpose. For a union, however long it 
has lasted, in time will cease to be. 

17. And since separation is inevitable, therefore my 
thoughts turn to salvation, in order that there may be no more 
severing from my kindred. 

18. You should not grieve for me, who have gone forth 
to leave grief behind. It is rather the slaves of passion, 
enthralled by those sources of grief, the loves, for whom grief 
should be felt. 

19. And since this, they say, was the firm determination 
of our ancestors, grief should not be felt for me who am travelling 
along the hereditary road. 

20. Eor when a man passes away, there are heirs to his 
wealth ; but heirs to dharma are hard to find on earth or do 
not exist at all. 

renders * comfort ’ As appears from the opening scone of the Sdkunlala, it 
was not projjer to outer a hermitage wearing ornaments. 

14. Go. takes anmktaviirambham to refer to the king, but T rightly 
applies it to (Jkandaka, who has every reason to bo afraid of delivermg the 
message. 

15. A’a jard° for janma° is a natural corruption ; at xii. 17, janma is 
almost indistinguishable from jand. For the second line Jdt., xxxu 41. 

17 My conjeotiu'e hi d is palseographically sound and necessitated by the 
sense ; A’s °ddibhih is improbable. 

19. Formiclu’s defence of ddyddabJiuta, ‘ divenuto doll’ credo ’ and so 
‘ ereclitario is contrary to Ativaghosa/s use of bhuta in compounds. 
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21. Should it be argued that this person has gone forth 
to the forest at the wrong time, I reply that there is no such 
thing as a wrong time for dharma, seeing how uncertain life is. 

22. Therefore my determination is that the supreme good 
must be sought by me this very day. For when death is present 
as our adversary, what reliance ean be placed on life ? ” 

23. In such wise, my good friend, should you speak to 
earth’s guardian and also strive that he should not even think 
on me. 

24. You should also tell the king that I am lacking in 
virtue. Lack of virtue causes the disappearance of affection ; 
when affection has vanished, there is no sorrowing.” 

25. On hearing these words Chanda was overcome with 
anguish and, folding his hands, replied with a voice strangled 
with sobs : — 

26. “At this disposition of yours, O my lord, which 
must cause distress to your kinsfolk, my mind sinks down like 
an elephant in the mud of a river. 

27. To whom would not such a determination as this 
of yours cause tears, even if his heart were of iron, how much 
more when it is faltering with love ? 

28. For this delicacy of limb, fitted only for lying in a 
palace, is not compatible with the ground of the penanoe grove, 
covered by sharp blades of darbha- grass. 

29. But as for my bringing this horse to you after hearing 
yonr resolve, it was some divine power, 0 my lord, that forcibly 
caused me to do it. 

30. For if I had been in command of myself, bow could 
I, on knowing tins your resolve, have brought you the horse, 
the bale of Kapilavastu ? 

26. T’s chu-bolii hgram-na (naditire) is so obviously a mistaken spelling 
for Jjdam-na {°panke), that I have not included it among tho variants. Similarly 
hgyur-ba (bhavati) may be a mistake for rgud-pa (sidah), or, as it is preceded 
by an unnecessary hdi ( idam ) not in the Sanskrit, hdi l.igyrn may he a corrup- 
tion of yi-mug, which would give the metaphorical sense of sidati. 
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31. Therefore, 0 mighty prince, you should not desert, 
as a nihilist the good Law, your loving aged father, who yearns 
so for his son. 

32. Nor should you forget, like an ingrate kind treatment, 
the queen, your second mother, who exhausted herself in 
bringing you up. 

33. You should not abandon, like a coward the sovereignty 
he has obtained, the virtuous princess, mother of a young son, 
devotedly faithful to her husband and of illustrious lineage. 

34. You should not abandon, like a vicious man his 
excellent repute, the young son of Yasodhara, worthy of praise 
and best of the cherishers of fame and dharma. 

35. Or if, 0 my master, you are determined to abandon 
your father and your kingdom, you should not abandon me. 
For your feet are my solo refuge. 

36. I cannot leave you in the forest, as Sumantra did 
Ragliava, and go to the city with burning heart. 

37. For what will the king say to me, if I return to the 
capital without you ? Or what shall I say to the women of 
your household, since I am in the habit of seeing what is proper. 


34. In b T is ambiguous ; I think it agrees with 0 in reading varam, 
whereas W takes it to indicate vara. The former is the better, as Chandaka 
usually calls the prince by some formal title of respect such as bhai Ir or natha, 

35. I follow Gawroiisln in taking bandhu as * fathor ’ here, a meaning 
occurring several times in canto ix. 

36. 0 is undoubtedly right in keeping the traditional form of Sumantra is 
name. The simile foreshadows the poet’s imitation in canto viii of the account 
of Sumantra’s return to Ayodhya. 

37 Tho meaning of ucitadarMlvat is uncertain and the renderings of my 
predecessors unconvincing. Damn means a person who sees or is in the habit 
of seeing, physically or mentally, as m dirgha° and dom°, and ucita can only 
signify ‘ what is proper ’ or ‘ what is wonted ’. Tho word may he applied 
either to Chandaka, in which case, as Bohtlingk pointed out, it signifies know- 
ledge of the proprieties, or to the palace women, whon we might understand it 
similarly or else take it as expressing Chandaka’s not being accustomed to 
appear before the ladies except in attendance on the prince. T, despite W’s 
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38. As for your saying that I am also to tell the king of 
your lack of virtue, am I to say what is untrue about you, as 
about a sinless sage ? 

39. Or if with halting tongue and shame in my heart 
I should so speak, who would believe it ? 

40. Eor only the man who would tell of, or believe in, 
the scorching power of the moon, would tell of, or believe in, 
the existence of faults in you, who know the faults. 

41. To desert the affectionate ill befits him who is always 
compassionate and ever feels pity. Turn back and have pity 
on me.” 

42. The best of speakers heard these words of the grief- 
-stricken Chanda and spoke to him, self-possessed and with the 
utmost firmness : — 

43. “ Quit this affliction, Chanda, over parting from me ; 
separation is the fixed law among corporeal beings, in that 
they are subject to different births. 

44. Should affection lead me not to quit my kinsfolk of 
myself, still death would part ns one from the other against 
our wills. 

45. My mother bore me in her womb with pains and great 
longing. Her efforts have been fruitless. What am I to her 
now or she to me ? 


translation, is ambiguous, but C possibly took the last view, ‘ Or, if ail the 
palace people reproach me, with what words can I reply to them ? ’ Or had 
it a different reading 2 

40. Possibly we should read dosajnalj, in c ; T is ambiguous, and A often 
omits vimrga. The propriety of a groom so addressing bis master is open to 
cpiestion and is not supported by the formal use the poet makos of this style 
of address elsewhere. 

43. Niyntnli is perhaps better in c The idea is that expressed in S , 
xv. 32 , those who are kinsfolk in one birth are separated from each other in 
the next birth. For ndnablulm cp. Majjhmia, III, 242 ( =Snmyutta, II, 97) 

44. If 0’s text had had mumuTcsaya, it is not likely he would have omitted 
it ; and T’s text with the opposition of svayarn and avasan is stronger than A’s. 
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46. As birds collect on the roosting tree and then go 
their separate ways again, so inevitably the union of beings 
ends in their parting. 

47. And as the clouds come together and depart asunder 
again, so I deem the meeting and severance of creatures that 
draw breath. 

48. And since this world is in a state of continuous 
separating, therefore the feeling that £ this is mine 5 is improper 
with regard to a coming together that is transitory as a dream. 

49. Trees are parted from the colouring of their leaves, 
though it is connate with them. How much more then must 
there be a severance of one thing from another that is separate 
from it ? 

46 For the first line cp. S., xv. 33, and for vasavrlcsa note in translation 
on S., i. 54 

47. Gawroiiski would read matau in d as more in accord with Asvaghosa’s 
syntax. I doubt this , he uses a singular verb with a double subject several 
times. 

48. A difficult verse. Vipralabhya is used in the sense of viprakimbha, 
the * parting ’ of lovers, an extension from ‘ deception 1 disappointment ’. 
T gives the literal sense of ‘ deceive ’ and also the derived sense of ‘ separate ’ ; 
and C renders by hia i (Giles 6326), used in this text for ‘ separate e.g vu. 
47. Ydti with the gerundivo implies continuous or habitual action, possibly 
here in a passive sense, ‘ is being continually separated ’ , as is apparently 
the construction at >S'., vii 15. A’s para spar am is difficult and T’s curious 
phyir-na, while apparently indicating the text reading, would perhaps be better 
amended to phyi-ma C translates ‘separating of tlieir own accord’. For 
mamatva, see note on svata on verse 10 above ; 0, as I understand it, has ‘ Tt 
is not proper to reckon relatives as mine ’. T follow Schmidt m taking 
samagame as dependent on mamalvam. It should be noted that FP quotes 
this and the two preceding verses and follows them with seven more verses 
on the same subject, which are. not m our text, though the simile of verse 49 
is included in them. This is the only case where in a quotation by FP of a 
passage from this poem verses not to be found in our text are added, and it 
is hard to account for them. A, T and 0 agree in the extent of the text, 
but verse 49 is laconic in argument, as C evidently felt, and perhaps the author 
of the original of the FP or someone else expanded the passage to make it 
clear, without the addition being received in the standard text. 
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50. Since such is the case then, my good friend, be not 
afflicted ; go your way. But if your affection tarries, still go 
and then return again. 

51. And you should say to the folk in Kapilavastu, who 
keep regard for me, “ Quit your love for him and hear his resolve. 

52. Either, he says, ho will quickly come back, after 
destroying birth and death ; or, lacking in right effort and 
failing to reach the goal, he will perish.” ” 

53. On hearing his speech, Kanthaka, the finest of steeds, 
licked his feet and shed scalding tears. 

54. With his webbed hand, which was marked with 
svastikas and bore the wheel sign on the palm, the prince 
stroked Kanthaka and spoke to him as if he were his comrade 
of like age : — 

55. “Do not shed tears, Kanthaka; you have displayed 
the qualities of a good horse. Be patient ; this your toil will 
soon bring forth its fruit.” 

56. Then he resolutely took from Chanda’s hand the 
sharp sword which had a jewelled hilt and was decorated with 
gold inlay, and drew it from the scabbard, as if he were drawing 
a snake from a hole. 

51. A’s reading in a is nonsense, and T and C are clearly right in 
indicating that a ]csepam is an inversion of °pe]csam ; cp. the similar variant in 
Co, ’a is. 71. It -would be closer palseographically to A, if we amended by as 
to bcas in T, i.e. cdsmdsu sdpeksam. Kapilavastu is preferable to °vastu ; 
cp, verse 30 above and the MSS. of S. 

52. I accept O’s reading in b as the best , cp note on verso 15 above. 
For arambha, see S., xiv. 22. 

53. Cp. Mho., II, 1GG, and, for the next verse as well, the description in 
Vimdnavatthu, 81. 

54. According to tradition Kanthaka was bom on the same day as the 
Buddha, hence vayasyavat is significant. 

55. The absence of Hi is unusual ; bhaved iti or bhavatv Hi ? 

56. How did Co.’s MSS. come to have T’s reading, not A’s, in i ! C 
has ‘the prince but cannot be relied on in such matters. The practice of 
letting down a bait on a lino into a snake’s hole and drawing the snake out by 
it is said still to persist m India. 
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57. Having unsheathed it with its blade dark blue as a 
blue lotus petal, he cut off his decorated headdress with the 
hair enclosed in it and tossed it with the muslin trailing from 
it into the air, as though tossing a goose into a lake. 

58. And the inhabitants of Heaven caught it reverently, 
as it was thrown, with the intention of worshipping it, and the 
divine hosts paid it due adoration in Heaven with celestial 
honours. 

59. But when he had divorced his ornaments and sheared 
off the royal splendour of his head, he looked at his garments 
with their embroidery of golden geese, and in his steadfastness 
longed for a hermit’s robe. 

60. Then an inhabitant of Heaven of purified nature, 
knowing liis thoughts, took on the form of a hunter of deer and 


57. G’s ‘ dark hair ’ implies that he construed utpalapattranilam with 
°keiam, blit it is better to take it with T to the sword and it thus gives point 
to the unusual niskdsya , i.o he causes as it were the hud of the lotus to open 
out to show the blue petal On the verse generally, see Coomaraswamy, 
JRAS., 1928, 822. The difficulty lies ill mhsuhi, which may mean side, cloth or 
may, as T takes it, be equivalent to amsu ; parallel ambiguities occur else- 
where, but only when amsulca is at the end of a compound. By itself it is 
probably not equivalent to amsu, as Apte gives it, but is amsu with ka added 
for the purpose of ending a compound. Cp. R-, x. 9, Sisupulavadha, v. 52, 
vi. 27, etc. Vasavadatta, 92, Kad., 72. If it is from amsu, it cannot refer to the 
actual threads of the cloth, for they were not cut. The Buddha’s hair was 
hound up in the headdress and ho cuts through the hair below it. Amsuka 
is therefore to bo understood as (1) ‘cloth’, ic. the muslin wrapped round 
tlie framework of the headdress like a modern pagri, and (2) amsu in the sense 
of rays of light only. 

59. Compare b with the more elaborate imagery of S., v. 51-52. Vipra- 
vdsa comes primarily from vas, ‘ cut ’, as pravasyamana docs in that passage 
(see notes in text and in addenda of translation), and secondarily implies 
‘ banishment’, the sense T gives it; for the latter cp. Vinciya, III, 198, 203. 
Tile implication of srl is too obvious to need explaining. For the embroidery 
r>[ geese Leumann compares a .Iain passage, and Gawronslu Kumurasambhava, 
v. 07 . see also SP , m 82, TIG , cb. vii, p. 53, 1 12, R., xvii 25 

00. VisuddhabMvali, i.e. a Suddhavasa deity, as C expressly states. 
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approached him, wearing ochre-coloured clothes. To him the 
scion of the 6akya king spake *. — 

61. “Your holy ochre-coloured robe, the mark of a seer, 
does not go with this murderous bow. Therefore, good sir, 
if you are not attached to it, hand it over to me and accept 
this one of mine.” 

62. “ 0 giver of desires ”, the hunter said, “ although by 
this garment I cause the deer to trust me near them and then 
kill them, yet if, 0 Sakra-like prince, you have any use for it, 
take it then and give me the white one.” 

63. Then with the greatest joy he took the hermit’s 
dress and gave up the silk raiment. But the hunter, assuming 
his heavenly form again, went to heaven with the white clothes. 

64. Then, when he departed thus, the prince and the 
groom marvelled greatly and straight entertained all the more 
reverence for the forest dress. 

65. Then he dismissed the weeping Chandaka and, 
wearing the ochre robe and bearing the fame of his steadfastness, 


62. T indicates nihanmi in 6, not nihanydm (‘ I can Mil ’), winch is 
perhaps closer to A pal geographically . Ardt apparently must mean ' near ’ 
here, a well authenticated meaning, but its use with visvasya is a little difficult 
and perhaps it should be taken with nihanmi ; or could it mean 1 giving them 
confidence from far off ’? Its signification at 8., v. 13, is also doubtful. The 
point is that, as countless authors down to Rudyard Kipling tell us, deer are 
not afraid of holy men and associate with them ; the robe is intended to deceive 
them into thinking the hunter a rsi. Aupapdtilcasuira, §74, oddly enough 
mentions a class of ascetic known as migaluddhaga. T’s Icamasarat seems 
hopeless. 

64. Ahi expletive ; cp. S., vi. 9, and note in text. 

65. The reading in b is uncertain, though T and 0 show clearly that A’s 
sathvid stands for a word meaning ‘ wearing ’. Sarhvid can hardly have this 
sense, and sarkvrt, better palasographically, seems more forced, if to he taken 
as equal to TcasdyammvrUi of L V.. clr xxiv, 382, than the sambhft which I 
have preferred. Dhrtikirtibhrt is apparently 0’s authority for his ‘ carefully 
considering and scanning liis steps ’, that is, dhrti is equivalent to sila, which 
prescribes this method of walking ; dhrti corresponds m fact to sila at S., in 
11 In d uduraja should stand for the moon (cp Kad., 72), not for the sun, 
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moved majestically to where the hermitage was, resembling 
the monarch of the stars enveloped in a sunset cloud. 

66. Then when his master went thence to the penance 
grove in his discoloured clothes and free from desire for rule, 
the groom flung up his arms and, wailing bitterly, fell to the 
ground. 

67. Looking back once more, he wept aloud and clasped 
the horse, Kanthaka, with his arms. Then in despair he 
lamented again and again and started for the city with his 
body, but not with his mind. 

68. Sometimes he brooded and sometimes he lamented, 
sometimes he stumbled and sometimes he fell. So journeying 
m grief under the force of his devotion, he performed many 
actions on the road in complete abandon. 

as the word samdhya would lead one to expect ; C mentions both and so does 
not commit himself. 

66. Did T take °vasasi to vas, ‘ shine ’ ? Vivaria should not be translated 
‘ mean ’ ; it refers to the keisaya colour, op. 8 , v 53, and Jdt , xii. 19, and 
122, 9 
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CANTO VII 

Entry into the Penance Grove. 

1. Then since his state of longing for the forest had 
freed him from all attachments, Sarvarthasiddha left the 
weeping tear-faccd Chanda and proceeded to the hermitage, 
overpowering it with his hoanty, as if he were a Siddha. 

2. With the gait of the king of beasts the prince entered 
that arena of deer, himself like a deer, and, though he had 
given np his royal trappings, the majesty of his person was 
such as to hold the eyes of the anchorites. 

3. For the wheel-bearers, accompanied by their wives 
and standing with their yoke-poles in their hands, gazed, 
just as they were, in their excitement on him who was like 


1 Sarvarthasiddha is probably to be understood in its actual sense as 
■Well as a proper name, and siddha m d means not only the mythical rsis referred 
to also at S., x 6, but a man who has reached enlightenment. 

2. T may understand mrgardja as 1 lung of the deer but 0 translates 
* Iron The point of mrgctvat m b is not obvious ; perhaps it refers to the 
colour of the prince’s dross as being like that of a deerskin (or of a lion ?), 
so accounting for FP’s substituting for b that he was ‘ clad in a kdsdya robe 
only ’. 

3. For the following description, sec Eggers, Das Dharmasutra der 
Vaikhdnasas (Gottingen, 1929), pp. ISfi , but it is difficult to determine the 
class referred to in this verse, as they cannot be definitely identified with any 
of the various lands of ascetics who are accompanied by their wives. It is 
natural to take cakradhara as meaning those who are branded with the discus 
of Visjnu and to understand yuga as a ‘ carrying-polo ’, whioh Wandering ascetics 
carried ( Dlgha , 1, 101, and Eggers, op, tit , 88, note on in. 8) and which explains 
the comparison to oxen with heads bowed down under the yoke ; the practice 
of branding is called cakradhdrana at Sarvadcvrsanasamgrafia (ed. AS.S.), 53. 
The word cakradhara occurs for a kind of ascetic at MBh , xiv. 429, and Utpala 
on Brhajjalalca, xv. 1, gives it aa a synonym of caialca (cp Brh. Ar Up., in. 
3, 1). So cakradhara may he the same as calracara mentioned at MBh , 
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India, and did not stir, like beasts of burden with half-bowed 
heads. 

4. And though the Brahmans, who had gone out to fetch 
fuel and had returned with their arms full of wood, flowers 
and kusa grass, were pre-eminent in austerities and had their 
minds fully trained, yet they went to see him and did not go 
to their huts. 

5. And the peacocks rose up in delight and uttered cries 
as at the sight of a black rain-cloud ; and the restless-eyed deer 
and the ascetics who grazed like deer let their grass fall and 
stood facing him. 

6. And although the cows, that gave milk for the oblations, 
had already been milked, yet such was the joy produced in 
them at the sight of him, the lamp of the Iksvaku race, shining 
like the rising sun, that their teats flowed again. 

7. “ Is he the eighth Vasu or one of the Asvins come 
down to earth ? ” Such were the voices raised loud by the 
sages there iu their amazement on seeing him. 


xiii. 6493-6497, and perhaps also the same as cdkrika of ib ., xii. 2646. The 
commentary on the latter glosses cdkrika with sakatika. The KA. also alludes 
to cakracaras at iv. 4 (see Meyer’s translation, 330, n. 3, and additional note, 
p. 816) and vii. 17, 63, at the latter of which their mkatcis are mentioned. 
Pancardtra, i. 9, cakrcidharasya dharmasakafm, has probably something else 
in mind. Those passages suggest that Co. may have been right m taking 
yuga literally as ‘ yokes but it so, in view of 0’s ‘ making tho weights carried 
on their shoulders to bo held by their hands ’ and of the fact that yokes are not 
ordinarily hold in the hand, tho roforonce may bo to ascetics who drew carts 
like oxen. As I am not cortam of the sense, I leave the translation ambiguous, 
TalJiaiva seems pointless, and the translation ‘ just as they wore ' open to 
doubt ; road tatraiva 1 

4. T’s reading in a may well be corroet. In b it takes paviira in tho 
sense of ‘ pure ’ and I may bo wrong m following Co.’a rendering. With tho 
reading havir in «, pavitra should perhaps bo translated ‘ clarified butter 

a meaning so far known only to the lator lexica. 

5. Uniiam is often used of clouds, but C and T are both agreed against 
A’s reading. 

6. T is two syllables short in c, omitting the word for ' cows ’. 
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8. For like a second form of the chief of the gods, or 
like the magnificence of the world of moving and stationary 
beings, he illumined the entire grove, as if he were the sun 
come down of his own accord. 

9. Then, when those hermits duly honoured and invited 
him, he in return did honour to the supporters of dharma with 
a voice like a cloud full of rain. 

10. Then he, who desired liberation, traversed the her- 
mitage which was crowded with folk, desirous of Paradise 
and working to accumulate merit, and steadfastly he viewed 
their various austerities. 

11. And when the benign one had viewed the various 
austerities of the ascetics in that penance grove, he thus addressed 
a certain anchorite who was following him, in order to ascertain 
the truth *. — 

12. “ As I have never seen a hermitage till to-day, I am 
unacquainted with this method of dharma. Will you therefore 
kindly explain to me what is your resolve and to what point 
it is directed ? ” 

13. Then the twice-born, who took delight in austerities, 
described in due order to the bull of the Sakyas, a very bull 
in prowess, the particularities of the austerities and the fruit 
thereof : — • 

14. “ Uncultivated food, that which grows in the water, 
leaves, water, fruit and also roots, this is what the sages live 

8. This seems to be the only occurrence in literature of Lekharsabha as 
a name for Indra, though appearing in the lexica as early as the Amaralcosa 

9. I have preferred sdmbho’mbu° m d, because it is closer to A and because 
repetitive expressions such as sujalajalada seem to occur more in less stylish 
work. 

11. Vikdra in a may imply ‘ extravagances * 

13. Or nabhavikramdya, ‘ stepping like a bull \ Though C and T agree 
against A in d, I do not consider their reading usable. 

14. Sahle, prarudham refers to saivala (Eggers, op. tit., 22). 0 has for b, 
‘ Some cat roots, stalks and leaves ; others again eat flowers and fruit omitting 
toya. 
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on in accordance with the scriptures ; but there are various 
separate alternatives. 

15. Some live like the birds by what they can pick up 
from the ground, others graze on grass like the deer, and others 
pass their time with the snakes, turned into anthills by the 
forest wind. 

16. Some gain their subsistence by laborious pounding 
with stones, others eat only what has been husked by their 
own teeth, and some again cook for others and meet their needs 
on anything that may be left over. 

17. Some with their coils of matted hair soaked with 
water twice offer oblations to Agni with sacred texts ; others 
plunge into the water and dwell with the fishes, their bodies 
scored by turtles. 

18. With such austerities accumulated for the due time, 
they win by the higher to Paradise, bv the lower to the world 
of men. For bliss is obtained by the path of suffering ; for 
bliss, they say, is the ultimate end of dharma .” 


15. The second Imo implies no doubt that they lived on air, C’s ‘ air- 
-mhaling snakc-rsjis and one could construe vartayanti vanamarutena as 
‘ feed on the forest-wind But as I understand it, the wind piles up earth 
round tho motionless ascetics lying on the ground, turning them into anthills, 
and thus giving them an additional resemblance to snakes who are often 
mentioned as living in anthills. Bor vanamcimta, Bodhicarydvatara, viii. 86. 

16. The asmalcuttas are dcscrihod in a and the dantolukJialikas in b. C’s 
version of ci and T’s ‘ what tlioy pick up with their teeth 5 in b are therefore 
inferior. 

17. The exact point of the first line escapes me ; is tho reference to those 
who live m Wot clothes in winter ? But a parallel passage at xxiii. 22, suggests 
a reference only to bathing three tunes and making oblations twice a day. 
The reading in il is doubtful and T may he preferable 0 is no help ( ! iish-rsis 
practising water-dwellmg ’) 

18. Bor c cp. Majjhima, 1, 63, and H, 93, and Milmdapanha, 243, Whether 
one should read dulikham as suggested by A or T’s sukharn in d depends on tho 
meaning given to mulam. The point is settled by Mann, xi. 235, tapomulam 
idam sarvam daivamdnusakam sukham \ so the commentary on KS ., i. 2, 47, 
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19. The child of the lord of men listened to these and the 
like statements of the anchorites ; though he had not yet 
reached the perception of reality, he was not satisfied and said 
these words in an undertone to himself - 

20. “ Seeing that asceticism in its varied kinds is suffering 
by nature, and that the reward of asceticism is Paradise at 
the highest, and that all the worlds are subject to change, 
truly this labour of the hermitages is to small effect. 

21. Those who forsake their dear kindred and worldly 
pleasures to practise restraint for the sake of Paradise, truly 
they, when parted from its delights, will travel again to far 
greater bondage. 

22. And he, who by the bodily toils known as austerities 
strives for the continuance of being in order to indulge passion, 
does not perceive the evils of the cycle of existence and seeks 
by suffering nothing but suffering. 

23. Living creatures are ever in fear of death and yet 
they aim by their efforts at a fresh birth ; and with the persis- 
tence of active being death is inevitable. Therefore they 
drown in that very thing of which they are afraid. 

24. Some enter into labour for the sake of this world, 
others undergo toil for the sake of Paradise. Truly living 
beings, making themselves miserable in their hopes of bliss, 
miss their goal and fall into calamity. 

23. It is not indeed that I blame the effort, which leaves 
aside the base and is directed to a higher object, but rather 
the wise with a like toil should do that in which the need for 
further effort ceases. 


dharnmnmlah smrtah svargalj,, and op. BhNS., xxii. 142, and a quaint skit 
Mattavildsa, verso 8. IT’s; ! therefore suffering is the cause of all pleasure ’ 
leaves its reading uncertain. 

19. S., viii. 14, repeats d almost verbatim in. a different metro. 

21. VijjraijuktdJi I take to mean ‘ when par ted ’ from the joys of Paradise, 
cp. IlL., 156. Ganfotkama merely expresses the future. 
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26. But if mortification of the body in this world is 
dharma , then the body’s pleasure is contrary to dharma ; if 
pleasure is obtained in the hereafter by means of dharma, then 
dharma in this world bears as its fruit what is contrary to 
dharma. 

27. Inasmuch as it is under the direction of the mind 
that the body acts and ceases to act, therefore it is tire taming 
of tho mind only that is required. Apart from the mind the 
body is nothing but a log. 

28. If merit is held to derive from purity of food, then 
merit accrues also to the deer and even to those men who arc 
excluded from the rewards of dharma and on whom by some 
fault of their destiny wealth has turned its back. 

29. But again, if it is the intention that is the cause 
of acquiring merit in the case of suffering, should not the same 
intention be applied in the case of pleasure ? Or if the intention 
is no criterion in the ease of pleasure, is not the intention no 
criterion in the case of suffering ? 

30. Similarly for those who sprinkle water on themselves 
to purify their deeds, acting on the assumption that it is a ' 
tlrtha, in that case too their satisfaction is restricted to the 
feelings ; for water will not make a sinner pure. 

31. Eor if whatever water has been touched by the virtuous 
is claimed as a tlrtha on earth, then it is only the virtues that 
I regard as the tlrtha, but beyond all doubt the water is just 
water.” 

26. Sukha is defined by tho Abhidharma as ‘ bodily pleasures ’ in contrast 
to mumanasya, ‘ mental happiness ’. 

27 Manas , celas and cilia arc synonyms in this verse. 

28. I tako tho reference m c to ho to those who under the rales of caste 
could nob practise tho higher forms of Brahmanical religion. Tlio implication, 
explicitly stated by 0, is that they are too poor to afford anything hut food 
such as hermits live on 

30. Tho heart is tho scab of the feelings , hence the translation m c. If 
T’s ’sya is right in c, we must amend in ah to yah . . . spr&alij . . . pravrllah. 

31. Cp. the play on the meanings of tlrtha in 8., i. 8. 

7 
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32. As he thus discussed various points with provision 
of many arguments, the sun went to its setting. Then he 
entered the grove, where was the holy quiet of austerities and 
where the trees were discoloured by the smoke of the oblations. 

33. It was in full activity, a workshop as it were of 
dharma, with the transference elsewhere of the blazing sacrificial 
fires, with its throngs of seers who had completed their ablutions 
and with the shrines of the gods humming with the din of 
prayers. 

34. And there he, who resembled the night-making orb, 
passed several nights, examining the austerities, and after 
considering them all and forming a judgement on them, he 
departed from that place of austerities. 

35. Then the hermits followed him, their minds drawn 
to his beauty and majesty, just as great seers follow Dharma, 
as it withdraws from a land overrun by infidels. 

36. Then he saw the ascetics with their fluttering coils 

32. Tapaliprasanta was translated by Co. as if 'pmsantulapah, which has 
•been generally rejected except by Speyer. The point is settled by the use of 
sdnta at i. 27. 

33. The same points are selected for the description of a hemitage in 
S., i. 11. Gawronski was the first to see the real sense of the verse, but karmanta 
is not exactly a ‘ forge ’, but a ‘ workshop ’, a sense common in 1C A. ; Mediiatithi 
on Manic, vii. 62, defines it as including sugar mills, distilleries and the like. 
It is an extension of meaning from the sense common in Buddhist Sanskrit 
and Pali of ‘ business ‘ occupation to the place where the business is carried 
on. Tbe reference here is to a place where gold or other metal is worked by 
heating it, quenching it with water and hammering it (cp. S., xv. 66-69, and 
xvi. 65-66). AgnihoUa in the sense of ‘ sacrificial fire ’ is very rare. For 
koslhcc cp. kosthaka in KA., ii. 4 

34. The third pdcla is hopelessly corrupt. I translate T which cannot 
be put back into Sanskrit ( pariccMdyu the most probable), but G is perhaps 
nearer the original reading. For the context requires something approaching 
the adverse judgement on austerities in S , iii. 6. Possibilities are sarvam 
pratiksipi/a tapas ca matijd and sarvam pratiksepyam atas ca malva, but it is 
not a case for putting a conjecture into the text 

36. I have retained the difficult °khddn in a, as T has it also, but should 
prefer Hultzach’s °celm. It may however be merely a way of writing °kheddn, 
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of hair and clothes of bark, and in deference to their austerities 
he stopped by a beautiful auspicious tree on the roadside. 

37. Thereon the hermits approached the best of men and 
stood round him, and the oldest of them addressed him respect- 
fully with soft conciliatory words : — 

38. “ When you arrived, the hermitage became as it 
were full, with your departure it turns as it were into a desert. 
Therefore, my son, you should not quit us, as the loved life 
should not quit the body of one who wishes to live. 

39. For in front stands the holy mountain Himavat, 
frequented by Brahman seers, royal seers and celestial seers ; 
and by its neighbourhood these very austerities of the ascetics 
become multiplied in efficacy. 

40. So too all round are holy pilgrimage places, very 
stairways to the sky and frequented by the celestial seers and 
the great seers who are self-controlled, and whose beings are 
compact of dharma. 

41. And from here again it is proper to pursue only the 
northern direction for the sake of the highest dharma, but it 
would not be fitting for the wise man to move even a single 
step towards the south. 


/ 


‘ clothes unfortunately not adequately authenticated T m fact inserts 
another word zur-phvd (=hkha) into the compound and may thereby indicate 
the Sanskrit word khela by rol-pa and the meaning by the other. Asvagho?a 
uses anurodha for ‘ liking * having a friendly feeling for aS' , xiii. 48 ; 
hence the translation. To render anunidhyamana ‘ considering ’ or 
‘ approving ’ would go against the context. 

37. T appears to he corrupt in d, having Mi rah-tn hdi for the text’s iti. 

40. Tor b up. CHI, III, 44, svargasopanmupam. Ill the last line, of T 
chen-po-mams is probably copied from the previous line m place of dan-ldah- 
rnams, which would give the text Hero again Co.’s MSS. have T’s reading 
against A. 

41. The idea of the north being auspicious and the south inauspicious is 
so frequently mentioned m the Upanisads and elsewhere that references are 
unnecessary. 
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42. But if you clo not wish to live in the penance grove, 
because you have seen here one who neglects the rites or is 
impure from having fallen into an adulterated dharma, mention 
it and just be pleased to dwell here. 

43. For we here desire to have you, who are as it were 
a depositary of asceticism, for our companion in asceticism. 
For to abide in company with you who are like Indra would 
bring success to Brhaspati.” 

44. When the chief of the ascetics had thus spoken in 
the midst of the ascetics, he, the chief of the wise, declared 
his inward feelings, inasmuch as he had made a vow for the 
annihilation of existence : — 

45. “ At such a display of their feelings towards me on 
the part of the upright-souled sages, the supporters of religion, 
whose delight in hospitality makes them like one’s own kindred, 
my joy is extreme and I feel highly honoured. 

46. To put it in a word, I am as it were bathed by these 
affectionate words, which touch my heart, and, as I am a novice 
in dharma, my pleasure now shows itself doubled. 

47. When I reflect that I am about to go away, leaving 
you thus engaged, who axe so hospitable and have shown me 


42. T divides sarhklmaclharmd=apatito. I understand yavat as =tavac 
ca, this use of the relative being not uncommon in Aivaghosa. 

43. Nidhuma means ritually the ' putting down ’ of the sacred fires, and 
tapiah is perhaps to bo understood therefore as the ‘ heat ’ of a fire. In d 
Luders’ reading is better than the text, but not adequately substantiated by T. 

46. Co., followed by the other translators, understands that the joy felt 
by the Buddha when he first grasped the idea of dharma is redoubled ; hut I 
do not see how this can be extracted from the Sanskrit, which as it stands 
means that the Buddha as a novice in dharma (Gawronski first pointed this 
out as tho meaning of navagraha) is particularly gratified at his treatment, as 
if he were already a leader of ascetics I am not quite sure however that the 
text is in order and should like to amend sarhprati to tam prati (i.e. towards 
dharma), which would be clearer and agree more closely with C’s 1 Hearing 
what you say, still more I take pleasure in reverence for dharma 
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such very great kindness, I feel indeed as much grief as I did 
when quitting my kinsfolk. 

48. But your dharma aims at Paradise, while my desire 
is for release from rebirth and leads me not to wish to dwell 
in this grove. Eor the dharma of cessation from activity is 
apart from the continuance of active being. 

49. It is not for dissatisfaction on my part or for an 
offence committed by anyone else that I am going forth from 
this grove ; for you are all like the great seers, in that you take 
your stand on a dharma that conforms with the primeval ages.” 

50. Thus the prince spoke words, gracious and full of 
meaning, very gentle yet determined and dignified ; and the 
ascetics then felt the highest degree of reverence for him. 

51. But a certain twice-born there, who was in the habit 
of lying in the ashes, tall and with his hair in a tuft, clothed 
in tree-bark, with reddish eyes and a long thin nose, and carrying 
a waterpot in one hand, spoke to him thus : — 

52. “ Wise sir, noble in sooth is your resolve, in that, 
young as you are, you have seen the dangers of birth ; for he 
who, on a right consideration of Paradise and final salvation, 
decides for final salvation, only he truly exists in reality. 

53. Eor those who are possessed by passion desire to go 
to Paradise by means of all those sacrifices, austerities and 


48. I follow Co. in d , alternatively, ‘ the dharma of nivylli is destroyed 
by pravrtti 

50. I know of no suitable sense for T’s (jarbhitam Garviiam, if the 
original reading, woidd seem to be treated as a formation from guru ; but I 
can find no exact parallel for the meaning I give it, except viii, 57 below. 

51. Bhasmaiayin shows that he was a §aiva ascetic. In the second lino 
A is much rubbed and of the third lettor of d only the loop of ka is visible. 

52. The exact meaning of so ’sti, which, though rewritten and difficult 
to read in A, is corroborated by T, is uncertain m d ; G omits the giada. 

53. There can be no doubt that the phraseology here is deliberately 
Samkhya ; rdga is for rajas, and satlva for the first guna. Arada is a Samkhya 
teacher of moksa according to canto xii, and it is to be remembered that 
Buddhism bad its counterpart to the theory of the gutias, as elaborated by pre- 
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restrictions ; but those who have absolute goodness battle with 
passion as with an enemy and desire to attain liberation. 

54. If therefore this is your settled purpose, go speedily 
to Vindhyakostha. There dwells the sage Arada, who has 
gained insight into final beatitude. 

55. From him you will learn the path of the tattvas, and, 
if it pleases you, you will follow it. But since your resolution, 
I see, is such, you will depart, rejecting his theory also. 

56. For this face of yours has a straight high nose, large 
long eyes, a red lower lip with white sharp teeth, and a thin 
red tongue ; and as such, it is sure to drink up to the very 
last drop the ocean of what is to be known. 


classical Samkliya, in its doctrines of tlie three roots of good, kuMarniilam , 
which correspond to saliva, and of the three roots of evil, alcuiahmulam, 
-which correspond to rajas and lamas The last finds no place here, because the 
verse deals only with those who use effort for some good purpose This inter- 
pretation is borne out by B , xxvi 10, which describes as the Samkliya view 
that rajas plus lamas leads to evil, and rajas plus saliva to good. 

' 54. Did Samkhya teachers specially frequent the Vindhyas ? There 
was a Samkliya teacher known as Vindhyavasin, and the Samkhya system, 
or a special school of it, is called Vmdhyavdsitd at Tattva sum graha , pp 22, 27. 

55, Tatlvamdrga could also mean the 1 path to truth but the reference 
must surely be to the twenty -five Samkhya tattvas, enumerated xii. 18-20. The 
construction of the second line is obscure. Tavaisd is impossible, because of 
bhavan and the verbs in the third person But if we read as in the text, 
esd malih means presumably the Buddha’s mail, and this corresponds to C, 
Which Takakusu translated (NQGW, 1896, 2), ‘ (but according as) I perceive 
thy inclination, I fear that thou wilt (or, it will) not be at rest ’. It would 
perhaps he better to understand, * As I see your resolution, so you will fear 
that it (sc. Arada’s doctrine) is not sdnta ’ It is best to take pa&yami as an 
interjection, in which case, if it Were not for the order of the words, one would 
naturally construe mails tathaim yatha yasyati, But we have a similar odd 
construction in viij. 19, of yatha without a correlative in the sense of * since 
‘ in view of the fact that and I translate accordingly. The alternatives are 
to understand a concealed conditional, ‘ But if your decision (or, wisdom) is 
such as I see it, then you will depart, etc. ’ or to take malih as the subject 
of yasyati ; for this last may be a simple auxiliary here, as Cappeller takes it, 
the one certain instance of this use in the poet being at xiii. 5. 
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57. But it is clear from your unfathomable depth, from 
your brilliance and from your bodily signs, that you will obtain 
on earth a position as teacher, such as was not won even by the 
seers of the golden age.” 

58. Then the king’s son replied, “ Very well ”, and, saluting 
the seers, proceeded on his way ; and the hermits too, after 
showing him due honour, entered the penance grove. 

57 For this use of the relative without a correlative m the sense of 
‘ m view of 1 having regard to see the Introduction 

58. There does not seem to be any exact parallel to this rise of anuvtdha ; 
0 understands prudahshyikrtya. 
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CANTO VIII 

Lamentations in the palace. 

1. Then, when his master had gone to the forest in 
self -renouncement, the dejected groom did his utmost to 
repress his grief on the road ; nevertheless his tears did not 
cease to flow. 

2. But he now took eight days to traverse the same road, 
which by his lord’s command he had covered in a single night 
with the horse ; for he was ever thinking of the separation from 
his master. 

3. And the horse Kanthaka, powerful as he was, travelled 
onward with flagging feelings and all his fire lost ; and though 
decked with ornaments as before, yet without his master he 
seemed to have lost his beauty. 

4. And turning back towards the penance grove, he 


1. For d cp. Jdt ., viii. 42, where Gawronski would amend sameiksipe 
to samci Jcsiye, but sameiksipe would do there, ‘ grew less Ciksipe cannot 
have this meaning, and ci1e§ iije must be taken to he certain on the basis of 
C and T. 

3. The text of the first line is uncertain. I would have accepted T’s 
reading in a as giving the best sense, if C did not seem to postulate some such 
text as that I have adopted with slight modification from A. In b T evidently 
read tatama hftavena as a singlo compound of which the second part was 
abhavena ; therefore the first part cannot end in a, which makes jt hard to 
restore. Tenet in d seems to require a specific mention of tho prince in the 
first line and blidvena by itself is difficult ; C gives no help. One possibility, 
too speculative for insertion in the text -without further support, is smblmlra- 
bhatoma, palteographically sound and which might have been deliberately 
altered on the ground of hharlf appearing three times in the two preceding 
verses. 

4. For the accusative after ablnmukha, to which Prasada objects, see the 
instances quoted in the PIP. 
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neiglied loudly and often, in a mournful tone. And, though 
overcome with hunger, he took no pleasure on the road in grass 
or water as before and would not take either. 

5. Then in due course they approached the city named 
after Kapila, which seemed empty like the sky without the sun, 
now that it was deserted by the magnanimous prince, whose 
being was concentrated on the weal of the world. 

6. That very same city-grove, though still gay with 
lotus-covered waters and adorned with trees in full bloom, 
was now like a forest and no longer brilliant with citizens ; 
for all their happiness had gone. 

7. Then those two came slowly to the city as if going 
to a funeral bathing rite, while melancholy men wandered 
round them, depressed and with eyes struggling with tears, 
and seemed to stop them from proceeding. 

8. And when the townsfolk saw the arrival of the pair 
without the bull of the Sakya race and that they were walking 
with drooping bodies, they shed tears in the road, as happened 
of old when the chariot of Da^aratha’s son returned. 

9. Thereon the folk burst into tears and followed behind 
Chandaka along the road, saying in the access of their grief, 

5. W thinks verses 5 and 6 interpolations, the matter being covered by 
7. But verses 4 and 7 do not join well, and verse 6, describing the grove 
outside the city, which, as Formichi points out, is the same as that of canto 
iv (tasya referring to pnram in verse 5), shows that upajagrnatuh means 
‘ approached not ‘ arrived at ’ ; I see no adequate ground for doubting the 
verses. At first sight T seems to read in d as in the text plus hbras-med (vrlhCi, 
aphala) and might tliorefore have had the nonsensical vind vflhd ; hut as the 
same locution appears in 37c below, it is probably only a roundabout way of 
distinguishing vinuk'jia from vind. 

7. For apamatam cp Earn , ii. 41, 20 ; see also TherlgdtM, 4G9 (misunder- 
stood m Psalms of the Sisters). The simile recurs at B., xxiv. 03. 

8. T reads fsi for rsabha again at xii. 11. Note vind separated from the 
word it governs. 

9 Manyu may mean ‘ wrath ’ here (so Co ) or ‘ sorrow ’ (so T). The 
people's words can he understood as a single sentence, as T construes it, but 
the position of asau speaks for Co.’s division, which I follow. 
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“ Where is the king’s son, the delight of the town and kingdom ? 
Yon have carried him off.” 

10. Then he said to those devoted people, “ It is not I 
who am deserting the king’s son. On the contrary, it was by 
him in the uninhabited forest that for all my tears I and the 
householder’s garb were dismissed together.” 

11. When the people heard those words of his, they came 
to the conclusion that it was in truth a superhuman deed ; 
for they did not restrain the tears that fell from their eyes and 
blamed the state of mind which arises from the fruit of the 
self. 

12. Thereon again they said, “ This very day let us go 
to the forest, where he, whose stride is as that of the king 
of elephants, has gone. Without him we have no wish to live, 
like embodied beings, when the senses have decayed. 

13. This city without him is the forest, and that forest 


11. The significant word in. the text is patad ; for, while A might read 
patad vijahruh with T, to talk of shedding falling tears is pleonastic and had 
style. Therefore one must read patad dh, and the particle hi shows the 
second line to he an explanation of or a statement in support of the first. This 
leads me to reject Luders’ conjecture in b ; I do not think C really supports it 
and the sentiment of vismaya according to verse 50 helow is inconsistent with 
tears. The first line implies that, they thought the prince’s deed too difficult 
to imitate, and the second gives the reason ; they could not stop weeping and 
their minds were still dominated hy the idea of self, the prince being mrmama 
(verse 1 , cp notes on vi 10, 48). Aiha in the next verse implies a change of 
mind on further thought. T, who had a MS. which, as other passages prove, 
did not distinguish between dva and ddha, seems to have been a syllable short 
in e and not to have understood d at all. My explanation is, subject to the 
different readings adopted, on all fours with that of Formichi, who saw the 
right sense but could not extract it satisfactorily from the text before him. 

12. Query mrgardjavilcramah in hi The translation of the second line 
follow's Prasada ; Co. construes vigerne as governing saririndm. C may have 
possibly understood by indriya the Abhidharma term jwitendriya, but is not 
clear. 

13. Windisoh, i, 301, n. 2, points out that, besides the quotation of this 
verse hy Ujjvaladatta, JtSyamukuta on the Amarakosa attributes it to the 
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possessed of him the city. For without him our city lias no 
beauty, like Heaven without the lord of the Maruts when 
Vrtra was slain.” 

14. Next the women betook themselves to the rows of 
windows, thinking that the prince had come back again, and 
when they perceived that the horse’s back was empty, they 
shut the windows again and wailed aloud. 

15. Hut the lord of men, who had undertaken religious 
observances for the recovery of his son and whose mind was 
afflicted by the vow and by grief, muttered prayers in the 
temples and performed various rites suitable to his intention. 

16. Then the groom, leading the horse, entered the palace, 
with the tears welling from his eyes and overcome with grief? 
as if his master had been carried off by an enemy warrior. 

17. And Kanfchaka, penetrating into the royal dwelling 
and looking round him with tear-streaming eye, cried out 
with a loud voice as if proclaiming his suffering to the people. 

18. Then the birds which lived in the palace and the 
favourite horses which were tethered near by gave back the 
charger’s cry, supposing the prince to have returned. 

Buddhacarita. Ujjvaladatta’s text is not an improvement, tat, in b being 
required to correspond to Ham in a. It is also quoted by the Durghatavriti 
{ZII, 1932, 6), substituting visarjUam in a and jmdobhate in c The verse is 
cited to illustrate diva, as a separate stem, an epic use The separation of 
vino, from its object occurs also at 7 and 12 abovo (op. Rlokavarltika, i 2, 142). 
Ram , li. 33, 23-24, for the sentiment. The killing of Vrtra being equal lo the 
murder of a Brahman, Tndra hid himself after it in the Waters, MBit , v 299ff 

10. According to the PW , yudh, ‘warrior’, is confined to the MBh. 
and the Hanvamm. 

17. Pusle.m in c, is odd but seems to be supported by 0 and 406 against 

T’s diptena, which means the shrill sound of an animal that is inauspicious 
and is so used at MBh , v. 5307 (for the origin of this sense, see ib., iv 1290> 
and v 4G99). T’s haul is for gsctl, used in the Garidistotra for jjalu of a sound. 
Piinmia is not possible, as it implies an auspicious sound. • 

18. I havo accepted Kern’s emendation m b, because tlie only authority 
given by the PW for sanhita in this sense is Pajafaravyrni, lii. 288, where the 
correct meaning is ‘ fearing 
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19. And tlie people who frequented the precincts of the 
queens’ apartments were deceived by superabundant joy and 
thought from the way the horse Kanthaka neighed that the 
prince must be entering the palace. 

20. The women rushed hopefully out of the buildings, 
like lightning flashing from an autumn cloud ; they had been 
fainting with grief and now from the excess of their delight 
their eyes darted this way and that to see the prince. 

21. Their hair Avas hanging down, their silk attire filthy, 
their faces without collyrium and their eyes struggling with 
tears ; thus the women no more shone with their toilet unper- 
formed than do the stars paling at night’s close. 

22. Their feet were without anklets and not stained red, 
their faces were without earrings and their necks unadorned, 
their hips, full by nature, were held in by no girdle, their breasts 
without their ropes of pearls looked as if they had been robbed. 

23. The women’s eyes flooded with tears, as they saw 
only Chandaka and the horse without their master ; Avith 
doAvncast faces they wept, like cows lowing in the midst of the 
jungle when deserted by the herd-bull. 

24. Then the lord of the earth’s chief queen, Gautaml, 

19. The wording of a is unexpected, but I would not accept Gawronski’s 
ingenious conjecture without some authority for it. A’s reading seems impos- 
sible (it should be cancantah) and it writes ca and va so much alike that it may 
have meant vancitd. 

20. The autumn cloud and the palace are both white , hence the com- 
parison. 

22. I can make nothing out of A’s drjavakarnikaih, unless it could mean 
‘ with the tips of their ears unadorned i.e. without the usual flowers placed 
in them In d T divides ahara-yoklraili, not a-harayolclruih ; if yoJctra means 
a ‘ string this is not good sense. 

23. My translation of nirasrayam may be thought surprising ; but the 
master is the asraya of his servants and We get the same use of the word at 
xiii. 71, certified by T and C. Cp. my remarks on Jat., xxlii. 21, at JRAS, 
1929,84. 

24. C translates d ‘ like a golden plantain-tree blown down by a violent 
wind which suggests a different reading and a simile that fits with nipapdta. 
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as affectionate for the son she had lost as a fond she-htiffalo 
who has lost her calf, flung up her arms like a golden plantain- 
-tree with leaves tossing about, and fell weeping to the ground. 

25. Some of the other women, bereft of their brightness 
and with drooping arms and shoulders, seemed to become 
unconscious through despondency ; they wailed not, they 
dropped no tears, they sighed not, they moved not, there they 
stood like figures in a picture. 

26. Other women, losing self-control, swooned from grief 
for their lord, and with streams pouring down their faces their 
eyes watered their breasts from which the sandalwood was 
banished, as a mountain waters the rocks with its streams. 

27. Then with the women’s faces whipped by the water 
from their eyes the royal dwelling resembled a pond with 
dripping lotuses whipped by rain from the clouds at the time 
of the first rains. 

28. As creepers waving in the wind strike themselves 
with their own tendrils, so these noble women beat their breasts 
with jewelless lotuslike hands, whose veins were hidden and 
whose fingers were plump and well-rounded so as to leave no 
interstices. 

29. And thus, as their close-set upstanding breasts shook 
under the blows of their hands, those women looked like rivers 


25. This verse was utilized by Kalidasa for i?., iii. 15, and is quoted at 
Kavyammdmsa, p. 18. 

26. It is not certain what verb T had in c, perhaps tho unauthenticated 
vyasiksata ; the correct form of the perfect in earlier Sanskrit is sisicire, in later 
sisicire. Tho comparison is against tho rules, as dharddharnh should be nom. 
pi f. to correspond with striyah. T may have had dharadharat, or, if nas is 
corrupt for mams , dhamdhamh. 

27. For the simile op v. 52, and vi. 36. 

28. Co. and Schmidt understand nirantaraih * falling incessantly ’, which 
would require the reading niranlaram against T as well as A. 

29. For sahita , which Korn rightly equated with samhita, see T’s reading 
in iv. 29, and note there ; both it and unnala apply to the ducks, though this 
is not brought out in the translation. In the simile the rivers are the women, 
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with pairs of Brahminy clucks, which are made to tremble 
by the lotuses when blown about by the forest wind. 

30. And as they hurt their breast, s with their hands, so 
they hurt their hands with their breasts. There the women, 
all feelings of pity dulled, made their hands and breasts inflict 
mutual pains on each other. 

31. But then up spoke Yasodhara, her eyes reddened 
with anger, her voice choking with the bitterness born of 
despair, her bosom heaving with sighs, and tears streaming 
down with the grief she was enduring : — 

32. “ Where, Chandaka, has he gone, my heart’s desire, 
after deserting me at night against my will while I slept ? 
My mind trembles, when both you and Kanthaka have returned, 
while three went forth together. 

33. Why do you weep here to-day, you brute, after 
doing me an ignoble, unkind, unfriendly deed ? Hold back 


and the Brahminy ducks the breasts ; these birds are too big to sit on lotuses, 
as Co and Schmidt translate. The lotuses are the hands which do the beating, 
a stock comparison ; the Wind blows the heads of the lotus-flowers about so 
that they hit the ducks The verse would have given no trouble but for the 
use of the ambiguous lampita, which implies here ‘ made to shake ’ when 
beaten ; T spoils the point by translating ‘ trembling like lotuses when blown 
about by the wind I see no ground for amending oun&nil&° ( naviimla i°, 
Bohllitigk, glut nun ila Kern) Bhartrhari uses the comparison in part in the 
description oi a woman as a river, Srnrjdrasataka, 81, prottungaplimstanadvav - 
(luenodijatacukravdkamithunakarambujodbhdainl . . nadiyam ; cp also if., xvi 
63. 

30. Tasteless hyperbole to show the firmness of the breasts , cp. S., iv. 35. 
In d T’s le-lo-can-ma bitsc-med stobs-med-ma-yis seems to indicate a double 
samdlii, abaladayalasah, both unnecessary and improbable. 

31. I cannot solve the puzzle ot T’s reading in b ; sbrel, literally mrh&yuta, 
may stand for samnaddha. There is nothing to choose between sambandhi 
and sambaddha. It looks as if vigddha here and m verse 76 means ‘ grievous ’ ; 
T translates brlan-pa ( slhirn ) here and tshabs-chc, ‘ very great ! , * dangerous ’ 
at the other. 

32. Note upagate in the singular with two subjects. 
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your tears, be contented in mind. Tears go ill with that deed 
of yours. 

34. For through you, his loving obedient faithful good 
companion, always doing what is proper, my lord has gone 
never to return. Rejoice, by good fortune your toil is rewarded 
with success. 

35. Better is it for a man to have a wise enemy than a 
silly friend, who is skilful only in the wrong way. For your 
imprudence and so-called friendship have wrought great ruin for 
this family. 

36. For these princesses with their ornaments laid aside 
and their eyes reddened and stained by incessant tears are 
sorely to be pitied like widows whose splendour has departed, 
though their lord is still in existence as much as are the Himalayas 
or the earth. 


34 Yasodhara means the verse ironically, hut it is literally true to a . 
Buddhist. Chandaka merits praise for his work, and the prince has gone to 
obLain final luvrtti, cessation from pravrtti 

35. In a T would naturally be understood as reading narendrasya and 
omitting vicaksana, but probably dban-po should be taken to represent the 
latter. Ayogapeiala is divided by Co and Schmidt a-yoqapc&cila ; I prefer with 
T and Formiehi to divide ayoga-pesala, ‘ skilful in impropriety ’, 4 in the wrong 
means With the hint of the second meaning ‘ skilled in disunion ‘ m parting 
people ’. For c C is against T’s reading ; the lexica know dhruva in the sense 
of papa, but the only instance in literature is BrhatLalhdslokasamgruha, xx. 392, 
suhrdrlhruvalp (wrongly divided in toxt suhrd dhrumh). As the M>SH. of that, 
work como from Nopal, the correct reading there however may bo suhrdbruvah. 

36. In a Himavanmahisame has several meanings, primarily as in the 
translation ; Kapilavastu being in the foothills, one is at liberty to imagine 
Yasodhara enforcing the point with a gesture towards the snowpoaks, whose 
visibility to all present would back up her assertion. Secondardy it implies, 
as C has it,, ‘ as reliable as the snowy mountain, as steadfast as the great earth ’. 
It may also mean, as Formiehi takes it, ‘ on the plain (i.e. the upland) of the 
Himalayas Chandaka having left the prince in the terai under the mountains 
(see vn. 39). 
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37. And these rows of pavilions seem to weep together 
with the women, on separation from him, casting up their 
pinnacles for arms and heaving long sighs with their enamoured 
doves. 

38. This horse Kanthaka too must have been desirous of 
my ruin in every way ; for, when everyone was asleep at night, 
he thus carried off my treasure from here, like a jewel-thief. 

39. Seeing that he is certainly able to stand up even to 
the strokes of the arrows that fall on him, not to speak of the 
whip, how was if he went oft! under fear of the fall of the whip, 
taking with him my good fortune and my heart together ? 

40. To-day the base creature neighs loudly, filling as it 
were the royal abode ; but when he was carrying away my 
beloved, it was then that the wretched horse was dumb. 


37. Vitahka means not only a ‘ dovecot which would be dubious here 
with one mention of pigeons already in b, but also an excrescence from a 
building shaped like one ; see references s.v. and s kapotapahka in Acharya’s 

„ Dictionary of Hindu Architecture. In 6 T translates prasakta ‘ incessant ’ as an 
epithet of nisvana, so too Co. and Formichi , this makes a very uncomfortable, 
though not absolutely unparalleled, compound, and it is better to take it as 
an epithet of pardvata. Schmidt, who does so, understands it as the pigeons 
who live in the pavilions from the sense ‘ fixed which is difficult. My transla- 
tion explains the reason for the long sighs. The verse is intended to overtrump 
Earn., ii. 43, 33, and iii. 58, 40. 

38. W holds that T read eva for esa in b ; I am not convinced, for this 
would leavo de without equivalent in the text. 

39. In a T suggests hayah samarthalp ldla as possible ; ha and da being 
liable to confusion, A’s yada could have arisen from a misunderstood trans- 
position of the characters of hayah. Kern’s amendment in c is probable in 
itself and apparently supported by T ; one could translate also ‘ did he then go 
off under fear, etc. 5 <S'n may mean the * royal fortune not merely Yasodhara’s 
‘ good fortune ’. 

40 Nirvahaijati in c is difficult, as there is no authority for nirvdhati 
in the sense of ‘ go out ’ ; but the context forces the translation on us. The 
verb is used for its double significance, nirvahana meaning noksa ; therefore 
unconsciously Yasodhara says, ‘ when he caused him to obtain molcsa ’ ; cp. 
ix, 38, and note thereon. 
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41. Eor if he had neighed and so woken up the people, or 
if he had made a noise with his hoofs, ox if he had made the 
loudest sound he could with his jaws, such suffering would not 
have come on me.” 

42. When Chandaka heard the princess’s words, with their 
undercurrent of lament and with their syllables strangled with 
sobs, he looked downwards and, folding his hands, he muttered 
this answer in a low voice, hardly intelligible through his tears. 

43. “Princess, you should not disparage Kanbliaka nor 
should you be angry with me. Know us to be entirely guiltless. 
Eor the god among men, Princess, departed like a god. 

44. Eor, although I knew the king’s command, I was 
compelled as it were by certain divine beings and speedily 
brought him this liorse. Thus too 1 felt no weariness in 
following him along the road. 

45. This best of steeds too, as he went along the road, 
did not touch the ground with the tips of his hoofs, as if he 
were held up off from it in the air ; similarly his mouth was 
restrained as if through divine power, so that he did not make 
any noise with his jaws or neigh. 

46. Seeing that, when the king’s son went forth, the gate 
was thrown open at that time of itself and the darkness of night 
was broken through by what seemed to be the sun, tills therefore 
too must be understood to have been of divine ordering. 

47 . Seeing that the people by thousands in the palace and 
city, observant though they were of the king’s command, did 


42. Bdlitlmgk objected to itlha , it is certified by T and recurs xii. 26. 
Paridevand 0 is also possible in a. In c 0 seems to understand °/cala/j, as from 
the verb /cal. 

43. In c samavehi demands an object, so that we must take scab as 
equivalent to nau, presumably to avoid the ugly combination unagasau nau ; 
I know no parallel, but cp. the use of asmi, i. 67 

45. This aud the next verse imply that the deities wore invisible to 
Chandaka 

47. This verse and 48 are not in C, which does not usually omit such 
matter. The only reference to the guard, evidently alluded to here, is the 
8 
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not awake at that time but were overcome by sleep, this therefore 
too must be understood to have been of divine ordering. 

48. And seeing that a garment, suitable for forest wear, 
was handed over to him at the time by a denizen of Heaven, and 
that his headdress was borne off, when thrown into the sky, this 
therefore too must be understood to have been of divine 
ordering. 

49. Therefore with regard to his departure you should not, 
Princess, consider us two to be at fault. Neither I nor the 
horse acted of our own will ; for he went forth with the gods in 
attendance.” 

50. When those women heard thus of his wondrous depar- 
ture with its accompaniment of many gods, they were lost in 
amazement as if their grief had gone, but they became the prey 
of mental fever because of his taking up the mendicant’s life. 

51. Then Gautamx, with eyes restless with despair, lost her 
self-control and wailed aloud in her suffering, like an osprey 
that has lost its nestlings ; she swooned and with tearstrewn 
face exclaimed : — 


bare mention in v 39 ; lato legend pleased itself 'With retailing their numbers 
m an exaggerated fashion foreign to Asvagho^a. If Chandaka had spoken 
the next verse, could Gautami four verses later have suggested that the prince’s 
hair, when cut oil, was cast on the ground ? Both verses should be regarded 
with suspicion 

48. Samaye, ‘ by agreement i.e. in exchange for the prince’s clothes % 

49. ‘ To consider some one to be at fault ’ is either dos&m gam (Bam,, 
iv. 21, 3, MBh., i. 7455, vi. 3645, and xi. 743 ; cp. MudrdraJcsasa (ed. Hillebrandt), 
95, 1. 4, where we should read with the MSS. dosmavagantnm) or dosato gam 
(Bam., ii. 23, 24, and vi 89, 12, and MBh., i. 4322 ; cp. Dutavdkya, p. 38, 1. 13) 
With the accusative of the person. 

51 Pariplaim applied to the eyes apparently cannot mean ‘ swimming 
with tears ’, as taken by Co. here and by me at S., vii. 19 ; cp. Mallinatha on 
R , iii. 11, and the use at S., ix. 51, and xii. 42. Any one to whom the mournful 
cry of the fishing eagle is familiar will realize that the simile here applies to 
vnurava ; the comparison is not uncommon, e.g. Ram., ii. 39, 45, Pmtijnayau- 
gandharaya%ia, iv. 24. 
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52. “Have those hairs of his which are worthy of being 
encircled by a royal diadem, been cast to the ground, hairs 
which were soft, black and glossy, in great looks and curling 
upwards with each hair growing separately from its own orifice ? 

53. His arms are long, his gait that of the king of beasts, 
his eyes like a mighty bull’s, his chest broad, his voice like the 
drum of the gods, and he shines with the brilliance of gold. 
Ought such a one to live in a hermitage ? 

54. Is this earth then not to have its portion of that 
peerless, noble-doing lord ? He has gone from hero ; for it is 
only through the good fortune and virtues of the subjects that 
such a virtuous ruler of men is born. 

55. His feet are soft with a beautiful network spread over 
the toes, tender as the fibre of a lotus or a flower, with the 


52 All but two of the verses given to Gautami are formally put as 
rhetorical questions, and it is better to construe both the others hi the same 
way. Samndgata is difficult, the verb being rare according to the PW but 
occurring i 14 above ; I accept T’s rendering (gyen-du hlchjil), though it may 
have had a different reading ( samuddhrldl.i ?). C’s ‘ curling to the right ’ 
(lit. daksiipavarta) possibly represents this word. For the exact sense of pra- 
venta note the use at S., xvni. 20. 

53. The drum of the clouds is thunder, cp. Jat., xv. 13, payodaturyn- 
svanalabdhaharsa vidyullatd, and Th&ra-gdthd, 522, gajjati rmghadimdubhi. 

54. This verse is partially in 0, as well as being quoted by FP, but it 
intrudes so oddly into the sequence of verses, that it may well bo an early 
interpolation. For abhdgini, verbal adjectives in °in govern the accusative 
under Pm., li. 3, 70, read with iii. 3, 3, when they have a future sense ; the 
use is, strictly speaking, limited to the gana gamyddayah, which does not 
include bhugin. It governs the infinitive verso 67 below. Note Speyer’s 
remarks, JBAS, 1914, 114-5. The earth is metaphorically the king’s wife, 
and the second lino means that the prince has gone because of his subjects’ 
lack of merit. In c gatal.i is evidently Amrtananda’s conjecture ; C and FP 
throw no light on it, but it seems probable. Arijakanndnam is chosen to hint 
at the prince’s becoming an ary a m the religious sense. 

55. The visapuspa according to the PW is the name of a plant Vanguena 
spmosa, also called piyxlilaka, which cannot possibly ho meant hero ; the sense 
1 blue lotus ’ is not well authenticated, though C has ' coloured like the pure 
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of a wrathful nature, he wishes to obtain the Apsarases in great 
Indra’s heaven. 

65. But I am anxious on this point, namely, what kind of 
excellent beauty is possessed by the women in that world, for 
whose sake he gave up sovereign glory and my devotion too 
and is practising austerities. 

66. It is not in truth that I envy him the delights of 
Paradise ; their acquisition is not difficult even for an ordinary 
person like me. But my one desire is to secure that my beloved 
shall not leave me either in this life or in the hereafter. 

67. If it is not to be my lot to look up at the sweetly- 
- smiling long-eyed face of my lord, still is this poor Raliula 
never to be dandled in his father’s lap ? 

68. Alas ! If my lord is tender in body and high in spirit, 
how cruel and exceeding hard is his mind, when in sooth he 
abandons such an infant son with his babbling talk, who would 
charm even an enemy. 


it as accusative after vibMJi ‘ afraid of pleasure ’ (but see PW s. vibM). Neither 
alternative seems possible. 

66. There has been much discussion on b. Tat refers to sulcham, but the 
translation dopends on the meaning given to sprhd in a. It seems to me 
more natural that the delights of Paradise should refer to the prince than to 
Yasodhara, and so we must accept for it the rare sense * envy ’, which recurs 
verse 79 helow. I take atmamto primarily as equal to madvato, though I can 
only oile the adverb aimavat in support of this ; secondarily it means either, 
as T lias it (sems-ldan), ‘prudent’, ‘resolute’, or else ‘self-controlled’. In 
both cases api, ‘ even or hi would do. T always translates api, hut often 
omits hi, so that it may have had the latter, not asti as W supposes. The 
sense is that she is not jealous of the prince going to Paradise, so long as he 
does not deny her the opportunity of obtaining rebirth with him there , she is 
explaining the momentary jealousy of the previous verse. 

68. T renders varcas ' body ’ ; it is used as equivalent to rv/pa, ‘ form 
several times in the Sam., o.g. i. 3, 72, devavarcas corresponding to devariipin, 
i. 29, 14, and vi. 92, 27 So on Digha, I, 114, Buddhaghosa explains brahma- 
vaccasl as ‘ having a body like Brahma ’. C may have read hulapradipam in 
e, ‘ the pride and glory of his splendid race, reverenced even by his foes ’. 
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69. My heart too is certainly exceeding hard, made of 
stone or even of iron, in that it does not break in its orphaned 
state, when my lord, accustomed to all pleasures, has departed 
to the forest without his royal glory.” 

70. In such terms the princess, fainting with grief for her 
husband, wept and brooded and lamented repeatedly. For, 
though steadfast by nature, she forgot the rules of decorum 
and felt no shame. 

71. When the women saw Ya^odhara lying there on the 
ground, undone by grief and lamentation, they mourned aloud 
and their faces with the tears on them looked like mighty 
lotuses whipped by the rain. 

72. But, his prayers ended and the auspicious oblations 
completed, the king came out of the temple and, smitten by the 
distressed wail of the people, trembled like an elephant at the 
roar of a thunderbolt. 

73. And perceiving the two of them, Chandaka and 
Kanthaka, and hearing of his son’s firm resolve, the lord of the 
earth was overwhelmed with grief and fell down like the banner 
of Sad’s lord when the festival is over. 

74. Then for a moment he swooned with grief for his son 
and was held up by persons of birth equal to his own ; and still 
on the ground he fixed the horse with tearful gaze and thus 
lamented : — 


(59. I follow T in taking analhavat to agree with hfdayam ; it might refer 
to the prince (' like an orphan Co ), hut .should it not then mean ‘ without 
firi, like one who is not a ruler ’ , Sri is compared to Yasodhara at ii 26 ; so 
we get the antithesis, she is without her natha, he in a double sense without his 
Sri. 

73. The last pada is almost identical with Bam., ii. 76, 32 ; which is the 
original' 2 For vrltotsava cp ib., iii 68, 27, and MBh , xii 8405. 

74 It woidd have been improper for any one of lower birth to raise the 
king up. 
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75. “ Many, Kanthaka, are the services you have rendered 
me in battle ; one great disservice you. have done me in that, 
though you do love him, you have thrown off in the jungle 
my loved one, who is so fond of virtue, as if you did not love 
him. 

76. Therefore either take me at once there where he. is, 
or go quickly and bring him back again. For without him no 
more is there life for me than for a man fallen ill who lacks the 
right medicine. 

77. Saihjaya achieved the impossible by not dying when 
Suvarnanistluvin was carried off by death ; I however, now that 
my dJiarma-loving son has departed, wish to yield up my soul 
like one who has no self-control. 

78. For would not the mind even of Manu have been 
distracted, if parted from a dear virtuous son, Manu, the son 
of Vivasvat, the lcnower of the former and the latter things, 
the mighty lord of creation, from whom issued ten races of 
kings ? 


75. Schmidt alone understands d as I do ; the others take pnyo 'pi 
sann as ‘ although he is dear to me thus repeating me priyadi of c without 
point. Apriyavat however could also mean ‘ as if he were not dear to me 
somewhat spoiling the antithesis. 

76. In h T may have had vrajan, or, as it construes it with yatra sa, it 
may have read yatra so 'vrajcid, with an improbable avagraba at the beginning 
of the jiada . C and T make enam certain in b. For the line cp. Vikramorvasiya, 
iv. 11. 

77. The name is Rrnjaya in tho MBh., which tells the story twice, vii. 
2138ff , and xii I0S8f£. In both the son is brought to life again, and the 
reference here suggests that the poet- knew only a version to which the happy 
ending had not heen added. Co.’s ’ mumubsur m d is against C and T and 
seems a priori improbable. 

78. I can find no reference to Mann’s grief for a lost son and presume 
from tho optative that the case stated is purely suppositious. Manu’s ten 
sons, or nine sons and a daughter, founded ten lines of kings, cp especially 
BarimiMa., 033, also 433, In the second line T is not at all clear but, as it 
stands, omits Manor api. Possibly there is a corruption due to the number of 
times yid occurred in the line, Manu being translated yid-ses in Tibetan A 
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79. I envy the king, the friend of Indra, the wise son of 
king Aja, who when his son departed to the forest, went to 
Heaven instead of continuing to live in misery with futile tears. 

80. Point out to me, good steed, that hermitage-place to 
which you carried off him who is to give me the funeral water. 
Eor these my vital airs are about to travel the way of the 
departed and long for him in the desire to drink the draught.” 

81. Thus the king grieved over the separation from his 
son and lost his steadfastness, though it was innate like the 
solidity of the earth ; and as if in delirium, he uttered many 
laments, like Dasaratha dominated by grief for Rama. 

82. Then the counsellor, who was endowed with learning, 
decorum and virtue, and the aged purohita addressed him thus 
as was proper in a well-balanced manner, neither distressed in 
face nor yet untouched by sorrow : — 

83. “ Cease grieving, 0 best of men, return to firmness ; 
you should not, 0 steadfast one, shed tears like a man without 
self-control. Eor many kings on earth have cast aside their 
sovereignty like a crushed wreath and entered the forests. 


might read vimano instead of dhi mano, and to read vimano mnno man oh would 
enable us to divide vind Irtam, the text reading being difficult. But T does 
not, definitely justify the conjecture and 0 is no help. 

79. The son of Aja is Dasaratha, father of Kama. 

80. C translates the verse at such length as to suggest that a verse may 
have dropped out here. It takes pretagatini in the Buddhist sense, birth as a 
Preta, winch is no doubt, liintod at by tho word pipdsavah, the Pretas suffering 
from a thirst that can never be satisfied. 

81 The reference is to the element earth, which in Buddhist philosophy 
provides the qualities of firmness and solidity in all things, defined as kathinatva 
at 8., xvi 12 

82. Matisadva is a synonym for mantnn, a sadva employed for giving 
counsel, as against those whose duties were executive. It is curious that both 
0 and T mention the purohita first, as if disapproving the order in which they 
appear here Por samnrlhrla, Manu, viii, 135. 

S3 T translates ludhrh by mya-nav, ‘ suffering ’, either corrupt for 
bitan-mui or else taking clhiti as ‘pleasure’. Aliya]} is certified by T ; op. 
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84. Moreover this his state of mind was predestined; 
call to mind the words of the seer Asita of old. For it is not 
possible to make him stay happily even for a moment in Paradise 
or in a Cakravartin’s rulership. 

85. But if, 0 best of men, the effort can be carried out 
at all, quickly give the word and we will go there at once. Just 
let there be a struggle of many kinds on this point between your 
son and the various prescriptions of scripture.” 

86. Thereon the king ordered them, “Therefore do you 
two set out speedily from this very spot. For my heart, like 
that of a forest bird hankering after its young, finds no peace.” 

87. “ Very well ”, said the minister and purohita and at 
the king’s command they left for the forest. The king too, 
considering the matter to have been successfully disposed of, 
performed the remaining rites in company with his wives and 
daughters-in-law. 


Mallinatha on Kiratarjumya , xiv. 54, and Jacobi, Aiisgewdhlte Erzahlmgen, 
37,1.30. 

84 . Leumann took vasayitum to be the verb from which va&cma, ' impres- 
sion of the past is derived ; its use in the sense * impregnate ’ is well authenti- 
cated in Jain and Buddhist literature, but I do not see that it fits in here. 

85 . The text and general sense are certain, the exact construction 
doubtful. Speyer’s esa for eva in a is not supported by T, and Icarya, when 
emphasized by eva, must mean more than ‘ to be done 5 ; the alternatives are 
‘ to he carried out at all ’ and ‘ to he carried out successfully ’, the latter being 
perhaps corroborated by krtam in 87. Ydvat in 6 I take as equivalent to 
tdvac ca, and tavat in c refers back in sense to Icarya eva I give vidhi the 
sense of ‘ scriptural injunction ’ in view of the arguments employed in the 
next canto, especially verses 65-67. The sentiment is, 1 We shall do the heat, 
we can, hut we do not hope for much success Bor an alternative view see 
Formichi’s note. 
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CANTO IX 

The Deputation to the Prince. 

1. Then at that time the counsellor and the purohita, 
spurred on by the king with the goad of words, set out for the 
forest with the speed of devotion and made every effort like 
noble steeds when pricked. 

2. In due course and accompanied by a suitable retinue, 
they reached the hermitage, wearied out by their exertions. 
Discarding their official pomp and assuming a sober demeanour, 
they proceeded straight to the abode of the descendant of 
Bhrgu. 

3. They did reverence to the Brahman in accordance with 
propriety and were duly honoured by him. When they had 
been given seats and the Bhargava had taken his, they entered 
on their tale and stated their business : — 

4. “ Know us two to be charged with the preservation of ’ 
the sacred traditions and with the practice of counsel respec- 
tively for the royal scion of Ills v aim’s line, who is pure in 
his might, pure in his widespreading fame. 


2. Bohtlingk’a vinltavesav in c is against C and T. T translates Bhargava 
hero and in 3 by ‘ son of Angiras 

3. T, which I would amend as W suggests, takes katham with iicatuh and 
dtmakl'tyam with chittvd. The exact, meaning of katham chid does not seem to 
go beyond that given above, cp, Mhv , ITT, 388, 1, Dutavakya, verso 30, and 
Dhiirtmitmarimidci, p. 6, 1. 10. Alternatively it may mean ‘ putting the 
matter briefly ’, a sense in which the same phrase appears to he used at xxiv. 48. 

4. The word in c for which A has adhiram corresponds to adhikrta in 
x. 1 , and 1 would therefore amend T’s nag-por, 1 black ’, to being -por, which is 
used there. Properly adhitam, which seems the only possible word, should 
mean ‘ learned and I know of no precise parallel for its use, etymologically 
quite possible, in the sense of 1 set over ’, ‘ employed m ’. 
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5. He who resembles Indra has a son resembling Jayanta, 
who, we hear, has come to this place in his desire to pass beyond 
the dangers of old age and death. Your Holiness should 
know that we have come on his account.” 

6. He answered them, “ The long-armed prince did come 
here, a boy in years but of fully developed intelligence. But, 
understanding that our rule of life leads to rebirth, he went on 
to seek Arada in his desire for salvation.” 

7. Then on learning the true state of affairs from him, 
they immediately bade farewell to the sage, and started off in 
the direction the prince had taken, wearied indeed but in their 
devotion to the king as if unwearied. 

8. Then as they went along, they saw him sitting on the 
road at the foot of a tree, not adorned with the artifices of the 
toilet, but blazing with his form, like the sun when it has entered 
a circle of cloud. 

9. Then leaving the chariot, the purohita, accompanied 
by the counsellor, went up to him, as the seer, the son of Urvasi, 
accompanied by Vamadeva, approached Rama when he was in 

' the forest. 


6. Aali is here used as a particle and its exact force is rendered by the 
English idiom with ‘ did ’, implying that there has been a subsequent change in 
the position. There have been several plausible attempts to amend the last 
words of b and it would be easy to add to them, hut the MS. reading, which 
is also certified by T, is quite satisfactory, if Icumarah is taken in the double 
sense of * prince ’ and ‘ boy ’, and the full force is given to the doubled negative 
9. The son of Urvasi has hitherto been taken to be Agastya, but to make 
the comparison correct, as Vamadeva was minister to Dasaratha, the seor 
must have been his purohita, namely Vasistha. This is confirmed by C’s 
transliteration which gives Vasitfha, and by the fact that in the very rare 
references to Vamadeva in the Ram. and MBh., in the latter of which he is 
confused with a rjji of the same name, he is usually coupled with Vasistha, T’s 
equivalent, slar-gnas, is uncertain, but, if slar is from sla-na, ‘ pot it may 
mean Kumbhayoni, which would be either Agastya or Vasistha ( Brhaddevata , 
v. 150). The legend of Vasi§fha’s descent from Urvasi is alluded to in the 
Rigveda, but had apparently already been lost sight of by the time of the 
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10. They paid him due honour, as &ukra and the son of 
Angiras did io the mighty Indra in heaven, and he paid them 
due honour in return, as the mighty Indra did to Sukra and the 
son of Angiras in heaven. 

11. Then obtaining his permission, they sat down on 
either side of the banner of the Sakya race and, thus close to 
him, they resembled the twin stars of Punarvasu in conjunction 
with the moon. 

12. The purohita addressed the king’s son as he sat, 
shining gloriously, at the foot of the tree, just as Brhaspati 
addressed Indra’s son Jayanta, as he sat in Paradise by the 
parijata tree : — 

13. “ Listen, Prince, to this that the king said to you, 
with his eyes raining tears, when he was stupefied for a moment 
on the ground with the dart of grief for you plunged into his 
heart : — 

14. “I know of your fixed resolve with regard to dlmrma 
and I realise that this will be your future goal. But by reason 
of your proceeding to the forest at the wrong time I am burnt 
up with the fire of grief as with a real fire. 


epics. This passage therefore suggests the poet’s knowledge of Vedic literature. 
The epics know of no such visit to Rama, and the significance of this reference 
is dealt with in the Introduction. 

10. T correctly divides in 6 and d Sukra and Angirasa (Brhaspati). 
These two are always mentioned together as the gurus of the gods and as authors 
of tho first political treatises ; cp i. 41 above and S., i. 4. The comparison 
suggests that the poet looked on &ukra as the minister of the gods. I can find 
no exact parallel ; the MBh. knows of Indra’s honourable treatment of Brhaspati, 
but Sukra does not seem to be joined with him m that. 

11. Nepali MSS. show a good deal of confusion between l and e, ai, so 
that I have no hesitation m correcting nisldatuh. The simile occurs Ram., 
vi. 51, 22. In the Sdrvpuirapmkarana (SBPAW, 1911, 397) the Buddha with 
three disciples is compared to the moon in conjunction with some three- 
starred asterisin whose name is lost ; so also at B., xvii. 41, while at B,, xvi. 2, 
the comparison, misunderstood by W, is to the moon and the five stars of 
Hasta, whose regent is the sun. 

14. Tor b cp. li. 33 b, m T as well as in the Sanskrit. 
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15. Therefore come, lover of dharma, to do me a favour, 
and give up this purpose for the very sake of dharma. For the 
current of my grief has swollen and is afflicting me, as the 
swollen current of a river cuts away the bank. 

16. For the actions, which the wind, the sun, fire and the 
thunderbolt exercise on a cloud, water, dry grass and a mountain 
respectively, are being exercised on me by grief with its 
dispersing, drying up, burning and shattering. 

17. Therefore enjoy lordship for the present over the 
earth and you shall go to the forest at the time approved by the 
Scriptures. Have regard for me, your unlucky father ; for 
dharma consists in compassion for ah creatures. 

18. Nor is it only in the forest that this dharma is 
achieved ; its achievement is certain for the self -controlled in a 
city too. Purpose and effort are the means in this matter ; for 
the forest and the badges of mendicancy are the mark of the 
faint-hearted. 

19. The dharma of salvation has been attained by kings, 
, even though they remained at home, wearing the royal tiara, 

with strings of pearls hanging over their shoulders and their 
arms fortified by rings, as they lay cradled in the lap of imperial 
Fortune. 

20. The two younger brothers of Dliruva, Bali and Vajra- 
bahu, Vaibhraja, Asadha and Antideva, Janaka the Videha 
king, . . . Druma and the Senajit kings, 

It. Cp. /S'., xvii. 59. 

18. Lmga is the Bhaven head, robe eto. ; op. xii. 16, /S'., vii. 49, and JllAS, 
1930, 863. 

19. 0 alters the arrangement of the verses here, not at all to their 
advantage, reading m the order 22, 20, 19, 21. T takes msakta m a as 

earring so that visakkihdrd^karnayoktraka of v 55 , for this sense of visalcta 
op. /S'., xvi. 76. For b cp. LV„ 41, 8, and 49, 2, and Mhv., I, 201, 8. ’ A’s 
mokqadharmah in d would ordinarily be inferior to T’s molcsamtirgah, but is 
more in accord with the king’s repeated use of the word dharma. 

20. Of the names in this verse Janaka is well-known, Druma is referred to 
elsewhere by the poet (see note on verse 70 below), the MBh . praises various 
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21. All these lords of men, yon must know, were versed 
in the method of practising the dharma that leads to final 
beatitude, while still remaining in their homes. Therefore 
resort even to both at once, lordship over knowledge and royal 
sovereignty. 


Senajit tings, and Antideva is the same as Rantideva (see note on i. 52) ; 
Dkruva I take to be Brahma, Bali the Asura and Vajrabahu Indra, the latter 
being called the anuja god in xvii. 41, a verse misunderstood by W. The rest 
I cannot trace. In d C is corrupt ; it runs, filling up the gaps in brackets 
‘ Druma, Sena(jit) king(s), Anuja, Aga(dha), Vajra, Baku, Vaibhra(ja) > 
Anti(deva), Videkajana(ka), Narasavara(?) ’. Owing to Druma and Dhruva 
starting with the same two characters in Chinese, the final line has taken the 
place of the first one , for the missing name in d we have the enigmatic last 
column of five characters. IT reproduces the names m its prose portion, but 
is also not clear for d. It names (749, all bottom to 19 bottom) Dkruvanuja 
(Sui-chang), Bali vajra, Baku, Vaibhraja(?), Adhya, Antideva and Videharaja 
Janaka. Column 20 mentions Yayati and Rama with a group of characters 
following each, which may originally have been other names. These two 
versions agree against T and Co. in dividing Balivajra and Baku, not Bali and 
Vajrabahu. A’s yange or ydngi in d might stand palaiographically for Padmi.’ 
On the two other occasions that the poet names Druma, he calls him Salvadhi- 
pati, probably because otherwise Buddhists would have taken him for Druma, 
lung of the Kmnaras. Now while nothing can be made out of T’s hgro-ba, 
we should, if we correct to do-ba, have Salva as translated below at verse 70 , 
this would explain the puzzling can [=sa°, or ‘having’) at the end of the 
name, and apparently )igro and do are pronounced m practically the same way. 
The best conjecture therefore would be Salvadrumam ; though it does not fully 
explain A’s reading, it corresponds to C’s last three characters by transposing 
the last two. 

21. The reading in c is insoluble ; A’s ubho indicates the impossible 
ubhau, the ubhe ’pi of Co.’s MSS. is also bad, and to read ubhe hi with Bohtliugk 
will not do, as hi is not wanted and wpi alter ubha is a regular use to signify 
totality {PW s. apt, 9). A and T both read vittadhipatyam, which disposes of 
the attadhipatyam of Co.’s MSS., but to translate it as ‘ lordship over wealth ’ 
makes very poor sense, though Jat,, ii. 3, probably uses it thus. Similarly at 
MBh., xii. 784, dharmam anye vittam anye dhanarn ihanti capare, the meaning 
‘ wealth ’ will not do (if the verse refers to the trivarga , then vitta is harm 
here). 0 has, ‘ You can now return home and reverently practise both duties ; 
propare your mind for the highest dharma and become the highest ruler on 
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22. For it is my wish, to embrace you closely while you 
are still wet with the coronations waters, to behold you beneath 
the imperial umbrella, and with the selfsame joy to proceed to 
the forest. 5 ' 

23. So spoke the king to you with a speech whose utterance 
was strangled by tears. You should listen and, to do him 
pleasure, you should follow after his love with love. 

24. The Sskya king is drowning in the unplumbed ocean 
of suffering, which originates from you and whose waters are 
grief. Therefore rescue him who is without a protector or 
support, as a ship rescues a man drowning without support in 
the ocean. 

25. Hearing of the deeds done by Bhisma, who sprang 
from the womb of Ganga, Rama, and Rama the descendant of 
Bhrgu, to please their fathers, you also should do what your 
father wants. 

26. Know that the queen, who brought you up, weeps 
piteously and incessantly in distress like a fond cow who has 
lost her calf, and has almost gone to the region over which 
Agastya presides. 

27. You should save by the sight of yourself your 
wretched wife, who, though not a widow, is husbandless and 
resembles a goose separated from her mate or a cow-elephant 
abandoned in the forest by the bull-elephant. 


earth. on the strength of which. I pu.t in ‘ knowledge ’ as a stopgap, till the 
correct solution is found. 

23. Perhaps better to divide tatsneham aim praydtum in d. 

25. The deeds referred to are too well known to need specification. 

26. Each vorae from here to 37, except 30, 33 and 36, have gaps m A 
of varying length caused by the destruction of the end of leaf 37 , the lac unas 
can be filled up with certainty from T. In a samehi cannot moan * consider ’ 
or ‘ know and T undoubtedly had the better samavehi. The second pdda, 
by saying that she has not died, implies that she is on the point of doing so ; 
G seems also to have understood it thus. In c T translates vaisalam by gnen- 
-bses, which would stand more naturally for bandhavam. Budantl, though 
grammatically incorrect, is the form used by Asvaghosa. 
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28. Deliver Rail ala from grief for his parent as the full 
moon from eclipse by Raliu ; he is your only son, an infant 
unfitted for suffering, yet bearing the smart of sorrow in his heart. 

29. The palace and the entire city are being burnt up with 
the fire of grief, whose fuel is separation from you, whose smoke 
is sighs and whose flames sorrow, and they long for the water 
of a sight of you.” 

30. The Bodhisattva, fulfilied in resolution, listened to 
the words of the puroluta, and after a moment’s meditation, in 
his knowledge of all qualifies, he thus made an excellent and 
courteous reply : — 

31. “I am fully aware of the feelings fathers have for 
their sons, more especially that which the king has for me ; but 
though I know it, 1 am afraid of disease, old age and death and 
have no alternative but to quit my kindred. 

32. For, if m the end there were not parting from one’s 
dear ones, who would not wish to see his dear kinsfolk ? But 
since, however long delayed, separation does take place, I quit 
even my affectionate father. 

33. As for your mention of the king’s grief on my behalf, 
it does not please me that he should feel distress, since unions 
are fleeting as dreams and parting is certain. 

28 PW’s references for udvah in this sense are all muck later ; cp. Jat., 
xix. 20, and Sisupdlavadha, xiv 17. 

29. The missing character m c was wrongly restored by me at JBAS, 
1929, 541. 

30. Pm ipurrjMsattva means not only that his resolution was unshaken 
but, as in ii. 66, that he was ripe for enlightenment. G un avadgunajn alp is 
capable of several interpretations, all probably meant by the poet. I follow 
C , Co and Schmidt take it as a compound, ' knowing all the virtues of the 
virtuous ’, while Formichi, relying on Mam, ii. 30 (still more to the point 
gwQamti muhurte at 1 85 above), takes gunavak as agreeing with muhurtam 

31. Tho construction of c is curious and parallel passages ( Bodhicaryd - 
valdra, vi, 56, Vairdgyasatalca, 12, Jat , xix. 1, Jdtalca, V, 180 and 186) put it 
rather differently. 

33. It is better in the second line to take the locatives as absolute, not 
as depending on samtapyate. 

9 
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34. And, perceiving the mutable course of the world, your 
mind should come thus to this conclusion that the cause of 
affliction is neither the son nor the father ; this distress is the 
outcome of ignorance. 

35. The separation of creatures who have come together 
in this world, as of wayfarers, is inevitable in the course of time. 
What wise man then would cherish grief, when forsaken by 
those who are only his kindred in name ? 

30. A man comes hither, abandoning his kindred in the 
previous existence ; and he gives them the slip in this life and 
journeys on again ; after going to the next existence too, he goes 
bo a further one. How can there be attachment to folk who 
are ever deserting others ? 

37. And since from the womb onwards in all circumstances 
Death is ready to strike, why does His Majesty in his love for 
his son describe my departure to the forest as being at the 
wrong time ? 


34. But for T, which perhaps we should amend with W to hchir-ba { ~ kheda, 
tdpa), I would have accepted Gawronski’s amendment in d. One could under- 
stand with W its nid as for em (i.e. evaisa), but more probably it represents 
the ending °ika of the previous compound. 

36. In a I have only preferred T to A after some hesitation ; yada requires 
a eorielative in the main sentence, and in view of the Buddhist use of adhvan 
for the three divisions of time, past, present and future, adhvagdndm might he 
ambiguous without iha as implying those who are travelling from birth to birth. 
Cp. S., xv. 34, for further development of tho simile, in which this meaning of 
adlivciga may be hinted at. Pratijnata in d as in the philosophical term pmtijna ; 
cp. JdL, xx. 23, s iihrlp rati] nai Ij , . 

36. The repetition of a/pi in c is suspicious ; gatvd ca would be better. T 
translates emurodha ‘ consideration as in vii. 36 ; cp. S., xiii. 48, for the meaning 
I give it. Tho difference between yogini and tydgini paleographic ally i s minute 
and I see no reason for not accepting T’s reading. 

37. For Ihe restoration of ah cp. S., v. 22, and xv. 54. W holds T did 
not have akale in c, hut I am not certain. The reading would have to be 
alcalam vamsarhsraye, as Aivaghoaa does not use alcala as an adjective, the 
usual Buddhist form being dkahlca , and I therefore prefer the locative. 
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38. There is a wrong time for giving oneself up to the 
objects of the senses ; similarly a time is prescribed for the 
means to wealth. At all seasons Time constrains the world ; 
Time does not exist in the highest good which leads to salvation. 

39. And as for the king’s desire to hand the kingdom over 
to me, that too is noble and worthy of a father, but it would 
not be right for me to accept it, like a sick man greedily 
accepting unwholesome food. 

40. In what way could it he right for a wise man to 
take sovereignty on himself ? It is the abode of delusion in 
which are to be found fearfulness, the intoxication of pride, 
weariness and loss of dharma by the mishandling of others. 


38. A difficult stanza. Tlio reading of the first line is eurious, and 
Oappeller ingeniously takes both ahdlnh and hdlah with each locative, ‘ there 
is a wrong time and a right kino similarly, etc.’, but I do not think this is 
really possible nor do I liko T’s pravislali (m Nepali MSS. a bit earlier than A 
m and da are sometimes hard to distinguish). C translates, ‘ Wait (Giles’ 
9016 taken m the sense of 10509) for the time to experience the five pleasures, * 
in seeking wealth there is tiino also In tho second line lcala m c primarily 
means Time as Death , cp. xi. 61, atbtalco jagad vilcar§ati. For d mrmhaka only 
occurs ASPP., 203 and 439 {—AAA,, 283 and 477), but cp. the use of niruahaya 
at viii. 40, and 0 and T both seem to indicate it, while palseographically it is 
the best solution of A’s reading. In Pali mbbdhana occurs several times, but 
only in the Milindapanha, a work which originated in a still unidentified 
Hjfiayana school The use of nirvdhana for moksa and for tho 4 catastrophe 1 
of a drama at Sisupalavadha, xiv. 63, should also be noted. Tho pada has 
more than one meaning ; time is samshrta and therefore finds no place m the 
s nmmum bonum which is asamshpa. Similarly death finds no place there, 
for it is amrta 

40. It would be natural to take pardpamreria as meaning ‘ by the lll- 
doing of others \ the reiorence being to the king’s having to take his share 
of the wrongdoing of Ins subjects But All , III, 01, says that kings with 
their adhikarayasihas and dandanetflcas arc incapable of samara , because the 
maintenance of order requires them to use personal violence to others which is 
fatal to the religious life, and this must he the primary sense here in view of 
48 below. For dharmapidd cp. MBh., xiii. 4656, KS., i. 5, 6, Svapnavasava- 
datta, l. 6, and 8., iv. 34. 
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41. For kingship is at the same time full of delights and 
the vehicle of calamity, like a golden palace all on fire, like 
dainty food mixed with poison, or like a lotus-pond infested with 
crocodiles. 

42. And thus kingship is neither pleasure nor dhcirma, 
so that the kings of old, when age came on with its unavoidable 
suffering, felt disgust and, giving up their kingdoms, betook 
themselves to the forest. 

43. For it is better to eat herbs in the forest, embracing 
the highest contentment as if one were concealing a jewel, than 
to live with the dangers to which sovereignty is exposed, as if 
with loathsome black snakes. 

44. For it is praiseworthy for kings to leave their 
kingdoms and enter the forest in the desire for dhannci, but it is 
not fitting to break one’s vow and forsaking the forest to go 
to one’s home. 

45. For what man of resolution and good family, having 
once gone to the forest in the desire for dkarma, would cast off 
the robe and, dead to shame, proceed to the city even of 
Puraihdara ? 

46. For only the man, who from greed, delusion or fear, 
would take again the food he has vomited up, would from greed, 
delusion or fear, abandon the lusts of the flesh and then return 
to them. 

47. And the man, who, after escaping with difficulty 
from a binning house, would enter that very house again, only 
he, after giving up the state of a householder, because he sees 
its dangers, would desire out of delusion to assume it again. 


43. For udr&ya, -which applies also to dosa, see reference in. PWK. 

46. A like T could read lobh&d v'moMd in a, blit the reading in c settles 
the matter. For the simile ep. MBh. s xii. 3038. 

47 The verse I omit after this verse cannot be genuine , it is unlike the 
rest of the passage or the poet’s style, and repeats the simile of verse 49. Nor 
would 0 omit so moral a verse, if ho had had it in his text. 
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48. As for the tradition that kings obtained final emancipa- 
tion -while remaining in their homes, this is not the case. How 
can the dJiarma of salvation in which quietude predominates be 
reconciled with the dharma of kings in which severity of action 
predominates ? 

'49. If a king delights in quietude, his kingdom collapses ; 
if his mind turns to his kingdom, his quietude is ruined. Eor 
quietude and severity are incompatible, like the union of water 
which is cold with fire which is hot. 

50. Either therefore those lords of the earth resolutely 
cast aside their kingdoms and obtained quietude, or stained by 
kingship, they claimed to have attained liberation on the 
ground that their senses were under control, but in fact only 
reached a state that was not final. 

51. Or let it be conceded they duly attained quietude 
while holding kingship, still I have not gone to the forest with 
an undecided mind ; for having cut through the net known as 
home and kindred I am freed and have no intention of re-entering 
the net.” 

52. Thus spoke the king’s son with vigour, freed from all 
ambition in accordance with his virtues and self-knowledge, and 
adducing good arguments. The counsellor too, hearing him, 
thus made reply : — 

48. Por danda as the supreme duty of a king, see Mann, vii. 17-55, and 
MBh., xii. 42511., and for the sentiment note MBh , iii. 1396, and Kad , 37, 
1. 17, samaprayogaparo ‘pi satatamlambitada^ali, of a hermit. Por iamapra- 
dhdna, feakuntala, ii. 7. 

60. I cannot square any possible reconstruction of T in c with A paleo- 
graphic ally. Bdjyangitd is a stopgap, adopted because in A nga and dma are 
almost identical, hut rdjyanviia or rdjya&rild would he better sense. It is also 
possible to divide vd=ambhrt° and take the compound with the preceding 
Word. T’s abhim.dna > as appears from AK., IP, 27, is peculiarly suitable here , 
for it is the claim of a man who has certain good qualities that they are higher 
qualities than they really are. 

52 With regard to W’s note on the first line, I would make A and T 
correspond by' amending the latter’s de-hdod to re-hdod (=sp?ha, translated 
sometimes by lidod-pa , sometimes by re-ba). 
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53. '‘It is not that your resolution for the practice of 
dharma is unfitting in itself, hut only that the present is not 
the time for it. For it could not he your dharma , delighting in 
dharma as you do, to deliver up your father in his old age to 
grief. 

54. And surely your intellect is not subtle or else is short- 
-sighted in the matter of dharma , wealth and pleasure, that you 
should despise the object before your eyes in favour of an unseen 
result and so depart. 

55. And some say there is rebirth, others confidently 
assert that there is not. Since this matter is thus in doubt, fit 
is proper to enjoy the sovereignty that offers itself to you. 

56. If there is any continuance of activity hereafter, we 
shall enjoy ourselves in it according to the birth wo obtain ; but 
if there is no continuance of activity in another existence, this 
world accomplishes liberation without any effort on its part. 

57. Some say there is a future life but do not explain the 
means of liberation. They teach that there is an essential force 
of nature at work in the continuance of activity, like the essential 
heat of fire and the essential liquidity of water. 


54. Perhaps yasi here should be taken as simply an auxiliary to the 
gerundive. 

55 Cp. KaCha Up., i. 20 ; also see MBh., xiv. 13482., for a much longer 
list of alternatives. Could niyatapratij nah mean ‘ those who assert that the 
world is ruled by niyati ’ 1 

56. I take upapalti here in its Buddhist sense , cp. the definition AK , 
II, 6, and P.T S. Pah Dictionary s.v. But it would do to translate ‘ according 
to what we obtain there the general sense remaining the same. 

57. Co. translated b, ‘ but they do not allow the possibility of liberation 
free but perhaps right. C and T render prakfti and svabhava by the same 
words, and the identity here is apparent by comparing the second line with 
S., xvi. 12 ; and the former is not to be understood therefore in the classical 
Samkhya sense. Gawroiiski’s conjecture requires that pravfUi should be to 
prakfti what ausnya is to agni, and is more in accord with Samkhya views , 
but the school described here is certainly not Samkhya, but some variety of 
materialism. 
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58. Some explain that good and evil and existence and 
non-existence originate by natural development ; and since all 
this world originates by natural development, again therefore 
effort is vain. 

59. That the action of each sense is limited to its own 
class of object, that the qualities of being agreeable or disagreeable 
is to be found in the objects of the senses, and that we are 
affected by old age and afflictions, in all that what room is 
there for effort ? Is it not purely a natural development ? 

60. The oblation-devouring fire is stilled by water, and the 
flames cause water to dry up. The elements, separate by nature, 
group themselves together into bodies and, coalescing, constitute 
the world. 

61 . That, when the individual enters the womb, he develops 
hands, feet, belly, back and head, and that his soul unites with 
that body, all this the doctors of tins school attribute to natural 
development. 

62. Who fashions the sharpness of the thorn or the varied 
nature of beast and bird ? All this takes place by natural 

a 

69. I take visayesu with a as well as b ; the latter implies that the quality 
of being agreeable or the reverse is to be found in the object, not in the attitude 
we bring to it. Perhaps it is also intended to deny the Buddhist doctrine of 
adhipati'phala, according to which our surroundings in the world are the fruit 
of our actions in previous existences . In d T construes nanu with the preceding 
words. 

CO. The argument seems to be that the elements play a double part, 
first by destroying each other by mutual opposition, secondly by coalescing to 
form the World ; 0 states this definitely. In d T’s reading may indicate gafva. 

61. T’s °murdhndm was conjee tured by Kern, and this is apparently 
also the reading in I.O.MS. Hodgson 31/6 (vol. 29), fol. 21, where verses 60-64 
and 66-67 are quoted ; these excerpts seem to have been made by Amrtananda 
and probably reproduce the original state of A’s text. In c T divides yada 
—dtmanaJi. 

62. This verse is quoted m full (with the variant kamaedro in d) in Sactdar- 
ianasamuccaya, p. 13, and the first three pddas (substituting hi siddham for 
pmvrttam m c) in GanakyarajanitiSastra , viii. 136 ; it is also perhaps referred to 
at Nydyasutra, iv. 1, 22. For a similar sentiment cp. Jat., xxiii. 17, and 
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development. There is no such thing in this respect as action of 
our own will, a fortiori no possibility of effort. 

63. So others say that creation proceeds from Isvara. 
What is the need in that ease for action by man ? The very 
same being, who is the cause in the continuing activity of the 
world, is certainly also the cause in its ceasing to be active. . 

64. There are others who assert that the coming into being 
and the passing away from being is solely on account of the 
soul. But they explain coming into being as taking place 
without effort, and declare the attainment of liberation to be by 
effort. 

65. On the ground that a man discharges his debt to his 
ancestors by the procreation of offspring, to the seers hy the 
Vedas, to the gods by sacrifices, that he is born with these three 
debts on him, and that whoever obtains release from them 
obtains that which alone can bo called liberation, 

66. The doctors declare that liberation is for him only 
who strives thus in accordance with these Vedie injunctions ; 
for those, who desire liberation by means of their individual 
Energy, however much they exert themselves, reap nothing but 
weariness. 


Gaudap8.da on Sam khya Jcdri hi , 61 For d cp. Jdtaha, V, 242, y’ahu n’atthi 
mriycin ti, in describing the tenets of this school, and for a few references for 
the svabhavavada generally, see Jit AS, 1931, 666-8, and notes in text and 
translation on S , xvi. 17. 

64. This verse refers to the Samkhya ; that atman stands for the Samldiya 
soul appears from xii. 20, and ayatnat is equivalent to svabhavat, which is the 
principle underlying the action of the eightfold prakrti. Possibly the sense 
of nimitta here is connected with its use m similar circumstances at Svet. Up., 
i. 4, and vi. 6, where it means ‘ characteristic ’ or lingci (cp. JBAS, 1930, 
860) ; T’s mtshan-ma would support its being so rendered, but all previous 
translators, including 0, understand the first line to mean that the atman 
alone causes the ooming into being, etc. 

65. This verse is the s tatement of the tajjridh in 66. See note on verse 76. 

66. Vidhi in the technical sense here The readings of the second line 
are corroborated by T and the general sense is certain, but would be more 
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67. So, my good sir, if you are attached to liberation, 
follow in due form the injunctions I have just described. Thus 
you will obtain liberation and the king’s grief will be brought to 
an end. 

68. As for your idea that it is wrong to go hack to the 
palace from the penance groves, be not disturbed, my son, on 
that score either ; those of old went to their own families from 
the forests. 

69. Although he was living in the penance grove surrounded 
by his subjects, Ambarlsa went back to his city ; so too Rama 
left the penance grove and protected the earth, when it was 
oppressed by the infidel. 

70. Similarly the king of the halvas called Druma with his 
son entered the city from the forest, and Antideva, the Sarhkrti, 
who was a Brahman seer, accepted the royal dignity from the 
sage, Vasistha. 


clearly expressed by taking vilcrama to mean ‘wrong course of action 5 (cp 
v 32, and x. 25). 0 has, ‘ If one uses other means (or, efforts), it is vain toil* 
and no truth hut I do not think this really supports Speyer’s conjecture. 

69. The reference in the first line is uncertain, as there were several 
Ambarisas, of whom the most important was the son of Nabhaga ; it is also 
another name of Harisoandra (Pargiter, 92). No apposite story is preserved, 
but both are related to have gone to heaven with their people ; hence my 
rendering of prajdbhih, instead of ‘ children ’ with T. The second line can 
hardly refer to Rama, son of DaSaratha, unless ASvagliosa knew an entirely 
different legend to that we have, and it is natural to see an allusion to 
ParaSurama and his delivery of the earth from Arjuna Kartavirya ; S., vii. 51, 
which has the same four names as this and the next verse, has Ramo ’ndhra, 
which I took to be for Ramo ’ndha and to mean Balarama. Possibly one 
should take Andhra there to refer to the domains of the Andhra kings with 
the western portion of which Paratoama is associated by legend. 

70 The king of the halvas who returned from the forest with his son 
can only be Dyumatsena, father-in-law of Savitri; but here, as in verse 20 
above and 8., vii. 51, the form Druma is certain In the second line brahmar- 
sibhiita refers to the fact that the Samkrtis were K§atriyan Brahmans, but I 
cannot trace the legend referred to here, though Antideva’s connexion with 
Vasistha is known from the MBh. and i. 52 above. 
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71. Such as these, who blazed with the fame of dharma, 
gave up the forest and proceeded to their palaces. Therefore 
there is nothing wrong in going home from the penance grove, 
when it is for the sake of dharma. ” 

72. The prince listened to the affectionate words, meant 
for his good, of the counsellor, the king’s eye, and then taking 
his stand on steadfastness, gave him a reply, which met every 
point without being over-discursive and was devoid of attach- 
ment as well as measured in tone : — 

73. “ As for this disputed question of existence and non- 
-existenoe in this universe, no decision is possible for me on the 
strength of another’s words. I will arrive at the truth for 
myself by asceticism and quietude and will accept what is 
determined accordingly in this matter. 

74. Eor it would not be proper for me to accept a doctrinal 
system, which is bom of doubt and is obscure and mutually 
contradictory. For what wise man would go forward in 
dependence on another, like a blind man with a blind leader in 
the dark ? 


71 For atiyi.ih, cp. viii 83, and 8., vii. 50. C perhaps supports Gawronski 
in a, ‘ declared to have a good name for their excellent dharma . . . just as 
lamps shine in the world 

72. With much hesitation I have retained A’s readings in b and d. For b 
Gawronski cites CII, III, 75, rdjnas trtlyam ivct caksuh. The epithets hita 
and pnya apply better to the minister’s action for the lung (so T) than to his 
words to the prince (so C). Adruta is a very rare word, only known from the 
Taiitinya PrdlisaMiya according to PWK , druta being one of the three ways of 
speaking known to the Vedic schools 

74. C does not make clear what text it had in 6, possibly avyaktaparam- 
paragatam or °paraspara° ; for the reading adopted cp. avyavasthita agama of 
verse 76 and wruddhepo agamesu of 8., i. 14. The prince’s rejection of para- 
pratyaya has doctrinal significance. It is only the man of feeble faculties, in 
whom the roots of good are weak, who depends on others ; those like the 
prince, in whom the foroe working for enlightenment is strong (note n 56, 
rudhamuh ’pi hetau), act of themselves, as clearly put at S., v. 15-18. 
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75. But although I have not yet seen the final truth, still 
if the reality of good and evil is in dispute, my decision is for 
the good. For better is the toil, though vainly, of the man 
who devotes himself to the good than the bliss, even though 
in the real truth, of the man who gives himself up to what is 
contemptible. 

76. But seeing that the scriptural tradition is uncertain, 
understand that to be good which is spoken by the authorities, 
and understand that the only basis for authority is the expulsion 
of sin. For he who has expelled sin will not speak what is 
false. 

77. And as for your quoting the instances of Rama and 
the others to justify my return, they do not prove your case ; 
for those who have broken their vows are not competent 
authorities in deciding matters of dharma. 

78. Such being the case, the sun may fall to the earth. 
Mount Himavat may lose its firmness, but I will not return to 


75. The exact text of the second line is doubtful, the general sense clear. 
The reference is to verse 58, which lays down that subha and aiubha are spon- 
taneous and that effort is of no avail ; tattva here means this doctrine. T, as 
W points ont, though corrupt, must have read vfthd hi khede ’pi, by which we 
must take sulcham with hibkdtmanaJi as well as viqarhitatmanah, and vrthd 
khede balances tattve. 

76. I doubt if this, the standard, rendering is correct ; should not iti 
govern all the first line, ‘ And as for your statement, “ But seeing that the 
sacred traditions (x.e. as described in 55-64) are uncertain, you should accept 
the views of the authorities ”, (I reply that) you should know, etc. ! ? This 
would imply that the hiatus in argument between 64 and 65 is due to a verse 
having dropped out which suggested that in view of the uncertainty of the 
philosophical systems the only thing to do was to trust the ta.jjnah ; if L has 
in fact such a statement. Tor the second line cp. the verse quoted by Gauda- 
pada on Samkhyakdrikd, 4 . — 

Agamo hy aptavacamm dptarn dosaksayad mduli | 

Ksinadoso ’ nrtam vdkyam na bruydd dhetvasambhavdt II 
Note also Mulamadhycmakakankas, 268, 2, and Nyayabindu, 90, 15. 

78. Cp. LV ch. xix, 284, 3. The exact scope of the word pfthagjana 
was a matter of dispute in the schools. The ordinary view was that a man 
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my family as a worldly man who has not seen the final truth and 
whose senses are drawn towards the objects of pleasure. 

79. I would enter a blazing fire, but I would not enter 
my home with my goal unattained.” Thus he proudly made his 
asseveration and, rising in accordance with his declaration, he 
departed in all selflessness. 

80. Then the minister and the Brahman, perceiving his 
resolution to be unshakable, tearfully followed him, grieving 
and with faces downcast, then slowly for lack of other resource 
wended their way to the city. 

81. Then out of affection for him and devotion to the 
king, they turned back full of cares and stood still ; for, as he 
blazed with his own brightness, as unapproachable as the sun, 
they could neither look on him on the road nor yet quit him, 

82. And they deputed trustworthy spies in disguise in order 
to know the way taken by him whose way was the highest, and 
with much difficulty they set off, thinking how they were to go 
and see the king who was thirsting for his dear son. 


remained a prthagjana till he entered on the Path, when he beoame an arya ; 
the Buddha thus remained one till the moment of receiving bodhi. See La 
Valhe Poussin, Vijnaptimatratdsiddhi, 639 

79. The doctrinal sense of alaya is also hinted at, as at S., v. 39. 

81 For sapehsam, ‘ anxiously cp Anguttara, HI, 296 In c A’s 
durdharsam is practically identical in content with T’a durdarSam, but stronger ; 
cp. Bam.t li. 1, 16, durdharmdi samare ’ rlnidih iaradblifinur ivamalah. 
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CANTO X 
Srenya’s Visit 

1. So the prince of the broad stout chest dismissed the 
officers who were in charge of the king’s sacrifices and his council 
chamber, and passing over the tossing waves of the Ganges, he 
came to Rajagrlia of the lordly palaces. 

2. As peacefully as Svayambhu proceeding to the highest 
heaven, he entered the city distinguished by its five hills, which 
is guarded and adorned by mountains and supported and purified 
by auspicious hot springs. 

3. The people there at that time, perceiving his gravity 
and might and his glorious form surpassing that of mankind, 
as of him who has taken the pillar vow and has the bull for his 
sign, were lost in amazement. 

4. On seeing him, whoever was going in another direction 
stood still ; whoever was standing in the road followed him’; 
whoever was going quickly went slowly, and whoever was sitting 
down sprang up. 

5. Some worshipped him with joined hands, others 
honoured him by saluting him with their heads, others greeted 
him with kindly words ; none passed on without doing him 
reverence. 


2. The hob springs, called tapoda and still in use at Rajgir, are referred 
to at Majjhvma, III, 192, as well as m the Jain sources given by Leumann. 
The form of the first line suggests the probability of a second meaning applying 
to nakapfstha for saila (adjeotive of ilia ?), tapoda (ascetic ? heatgivor ? or are 
we to infer from verse 3 the special worship of fuva as an ascetic at Rajagrlia ?), 
and pancdcalanka. Anguttara, III, 44, seems to play on sila and sela in the 
same way. Tor Svayambhu as a name of Buddha see note on ii. 51. 
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6. On seeing him, the gaudily-dressed felt ashamed and 
the chatterers on the roadside fell silent ; as in the presence of 
Dharma incarnate none think thoughts not directed to the way 
of salvation, so no one indulged in improper thoughts. 

7. The gaze of the women or men on the royal highroad, 
busied though they were with other affairs, was not satiated 
with looking most reverently on the godlike son of the human 
god. 

8- His brows, his forehead, his mouth or his eyes, his 
form or his hands, his feet or his gait, whatever part of him 
anyone looked at, to that part his eyes were riveted. 

9. And Rajagfha’s Goddess of Fortune was perturbed on 
seeing him, who was worthy of ruling the earth and was yet in a 
bhik^u’s robe, with the circle of hair between his brows, with the 
long eyes, radiant body and hands beautifully webbed. 

10. Then Srenya, lord of the Magadha land, saw from an 
outer pavilion the mighty concourse of people and enquired the 
reason thereof. Then an officer explained it to him : — 

11. “ This is the son of the Sakya monarch, of whom the 
Brahmans said he would attain either supreme knowledge or 
lordship over the whole earth. He has become a wandering 
mendicant and the people are gazing at him.” 

12. Then the king, on hearing the reason, was excited in 
mind and said to the same officer, “ Find out where he is 
stopping ”, “ Very well ”, he replied and followed the prince. 


6. In relation to dharma, nyaya is used as in S., xiv, 43, xv. 26, etc , 
of the plan, course of action, by which salvation is obtained ; for the Sarvasti- 
vadin use of it see All., V, 32ff Vicitmvesaji, because modest apparel is alone 
proper to seeing or worshipping great saints. 

7. The last pdda is a sentiment often repeated, e.g., R., ii. 73, Ram., 
ii. 2, 16, IV,, 114, 1. 12, and 240, 1. 14, Mhv„ II, 201, 3. To’ read niriksya 
with T md would be better, but there is no clue in that case to the next two 
syllables. 

8. Cp. Nala, v. 9, and Ram., v. 22, 15. 

10. The exact meaning of ajira here is uncertain. 
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13. But with moveless eyes looking only a yoke’s length 
ahead, voice stilled and walk slow and restrained, he, the best 
of mendicants, kept his limbs and active mind under control and 
begged his food. 

14. And accepting the alms without distinction, he 
proceeded to a lonely rivulet of the mountain, and after taking 
his meal there in due form he climbed Mount Panda va. 

15. On that mountain, fledged with groves of lodhra trees 
and with its glades resounding with peacocks’ calls, he, the sun 
of mankind, appeared in his ochre-coloured robe like the sun in 
the early morning above the eastern mountain. 

16. The royal officer, seeing him there, informed king 
Stenya, and the king, on hearing the news, set off, but only with 
a modest retinue from his feeling of veneration. 

17. In heroism the peer of Pandu’s son, in stature like a 
mountain, he ascended Panda va the best of mountains ; this 
lion-man, with the gait of a lion and wearing a royal tiara, 
resembled a lion with shaking mane. 

18. Then he saw the Bodhisattva, sitting cross-legged with 
tranquil senses, being as it were a peak of the mountain and 
shining like the moon rising out of a bower of clouds. 


13. For a cp. BhNS., xiii. 79. T seems faulty in b. For nidhdya op. 
S , vii. 48. 

14 T again seems faulty in b. 

15. Avi, ‘ mountain ’, is known to the Indian lexica and occurs at 3., 
i. 48, in the expression avibhranta, ’ wandering on the mountain ’. It is the 
only word that enables A and T to he fitted together and may be taken to be 
a certain reading. 

16. It is more proper for a king to visit a saint with a small retinue, e.g 
HO., ch. via, p. 72, 1 33 ; but some versions of this legend make Bimbisara 
go out with a large following and G here gives him 100,000 followers and may 
have read pratasthe ‘nibhrtdnuyatrah, if it did not wilfully alter the sense. 

17. The second line is probably suggested by Bimbisara’s lineage ; for 
Asvagho^a apparently took the dynasty to descend from the Brhadrathas 
(see note on xi. 2), who, it may be inferred from 8., viii. 44, were fabled to 
descend from a lion. 
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19. As he sat there in the majesty of his beauty and in 
holy tranquillity, like some being magically projected by 
Dharma, the lord of men drew near him with amazement and 
deference, as Sakra drew near Svayambhu. 

20. And as he came in fitting manner up to him, who was 
the best of those Who know the Plan, he enquired about his 
health, and he too with equal courtesy spoke to the king about 
his peace of mind and freedom from illness. 

21. Then the king sat down on a clean piece of rock, 
dark blue as an elephant’s ear, and being seated beside him with 
his permission spoke to him, desiring to ascertain his state of 
mind : — 

22. “ I have a strong friendship for your family, which has 
come down by inheritance aud has been well tested ; hence, my 
friend, my desire to speak with you. So listen to these words 
of affection. 

23. Your family is mighty, originating from the Sun, your 
age the prime of youth, this your beauty radiant. Why then 
this decision of yours, out of all due order, to delight in alms- 
-seeking instead of in kingship ? 

24. For your limbs are worthy of red sandalwood, not 
meant for contact with the ochre robe. That hand is fitted for 
protecting subjects and does not deserve to take food given by 

"""another. 

25. Therefore, my friend, if out of love for your father you 
do not wish for your hereditary kingdom by force and if you 


22. Tlie ‘Word svavaijali in c refers presumably to the legend that Bimbisara 
was of exactly the same age as the Buddha ; some schools (e.g. Dipavamsa , 
iii. 58) made him a few years younger. 

23. One would have expected bhailcsakya rather than bhaihsalca here and 
in xni. 10 , at xii. 46, the word is used adjectivally. 

24. Windisch takes kdsayasarii sla§am as agreeing with gatram ; it seems 
better to take it as accusative after anarha, though P W records the accusative 
only after arha, not anarha. 

25. A., typical case of Indian irony. Bimbisara, who sees nothing 
unreasonable in the Buddha turning his father out of bis kingdom and killing 
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do not care to wait for the succession in duo course, accept 
straightway the half of nay realm. 

26. For thus there will be no need to oppress your kins- 
folk, and in course of time sovereignty will (borne to you peace- 
fully. Therefore do me this kindness ; for association with the 
good makes for the prosperity of the good. 

27. Or if now from pride of race you cannot show your 
trust in me, with me as your comrade plunge into the arrayed 
battle-lines with arrows and conquer your foes. 

28. Choose therefore one or other of these alternatives, 
and in all propriety devote yourself to dharmct, wealth and 
pleasure ; for by confusing these three objects in this world out 
of passion, men go to ruin in the next world as well as in this. 

29. For if the entire goal is desired, you must give up 
that pleasure which is obtained by suppressing dharma and 
wealth, and that wealth which is obtained by overpowering 
dharma and pleasure, and that dharma which is obtained by the 
cessation of wealth and pleasure. 

30. Therefore by pursuit of the triple end of life make 
this beauty of yours bear fruit ; for they say that the complete 
attainment of dharma, wealth and pleasure is for mankind the 
complete object of the individual. 

31. Therefore you should not let these two stout arms, 
fitted for drawing the bow, lie useless ; for like Mandhatr’s, they 

him in the process, was himself to experience that treatment at the hands of 
his son. Viler amtna, as at ix. 66, ‘ by a wrong courso of action ’ ? 

26. The text of b is undoubtedly corrupt and neither T nor C are any 
help in its reconstruction ; conjecture in the absence of further light is hopeless. 
Sahiya is a curious word only known to Buddhism, viz., Divy., 312, 5, and 
446, 3-5, Avadanasataka, I, 365, 16, and 366, 2 and 6, and Luders, Bnichstucke 
buddhistischar Dr amen, leaf 13 «2. 

27. For vyudhany anikani cp Jat., xx 27, Bliag. Oita , i. 2, and MBh., 
ii. 682, ix. 467, and xvi. 54. Tins use of mgah is also common in the epic. 

29. Op. B., xvii. 57, Ram., v. 84, 5-6, MBh., iii. 1285-1305, and KS., 
l. 2, 1, and 52. 

31. I follow T in taking iha with him punar gam ; this brings the verse 
into order. 

10 
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are capable of conquering even the three worlds, how much more 
this earth here ? 

32. Truly I say this to you out of affection, not out of love of 
dominion or arrogance ; for, seeing this bhiksu’s robe of yours, I 
am moved to compassion and tears oome to my eyes. 

33. Therefore, lover of the mendicant’s stage of ' life, 
enjoy the pleasures, before old age comes again on you, the 
pattern of your race, and confounds your beauty ; in due time, 
lover of dharma, you will perform dharma. 

34. The aged truly can obtain dharma and age has no 
capacity for enjoying the pleasures. And therefore they attri- 
bute the pleasures to youth, wealth to middle age, dharma to 
the old. 

35. Eor, in the world of the living, youth is naturally 
opposed to dharma and wealth, and, however tightly checked, it 
is hard to hold, so that the pleasures carry it off by that path. 

36. Old age is given to reflection, grave and intent on 
stability ; with little labour it acquires holy tranquillity, partly 
from incapacity for anything else, partly from shame. 

37. Therefore when men have passed through the restless, 
deceptive period of youth, which is given up to the objects of 
the senses, heedless, intolerant, and short-sighted, they breathe 
again as if they had safely crossed a desert. 


33. I ha vo accopted T’s order of the two lines, because the clause governed 
by ytivat obviously refers only to the enjoyment of the pleasures. With this 
order the reference to dharma in d connects with the next verse. C throws 
no light on this point. 

34. Hopkins aptly quotes for the second line MBh,, iii. 1304. 

35. In view of Asvaghosa’s syntax yatah in the final pada cannot mean 
' because \ hut indicates the consequence ; so it would make better sense in 
d to take karmti as intransitive or to read hriyante, as Gawronski suggested 
and T may do, so that youth would be the subject of the verb and tena patha 
would correspond to yatali. Note that fyplvrogs-par-byed stands for hriyate 
at xii. 50. Alternatively Windisoh’s svena patha. 
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38. Therefore just let this unbalanced time of youth pass 
away with its heedlessness and rebelliousness ; for the flush of 
youth is a target for the God of Love and cannot be protected 
from the senses. 

39. Or if dharma is really your intention, offer sacrifices ; 
that is the dharma of your family. For taking possession of the 
highest heaven by means of sacrifices, IVIarutvat also went to the 
highest heaven. 

40. For with their arms marked by rings of gold and their 
headdresses bright with the glitter of radiant jewels, the royal 
seers travelled through sacrifices the very same path that the 
great seers reached by their austerities.” 

41. Such was the speech of the king of Magaclha, who in 
speaking rightly resembled Valabhid. The king’s son heard it, 


38. The argument is that it is useless to struggle against the domination 
ol the passions m youth ; old age will gradually come on and rectify the matter. 

33. The second lmo is a puzzle. If (j’s reading of nagapistham in c is - 
correct, adhidkaya means ‘ mounting ’ as in xii. 9, and yajnaih must be con- 
strued with d. Hut this reading may well be due to the translator’s misunder- 
standing, and A and T both read nalcaprstham, which ought presumably to 
have a meaning difterent from the one it bears in d. No other sense however 
seems possible and the question is of the exact purport of adhisthdya, which T 
takes to mean ‘ blessmg with magic practices ’ , for the Buddhist use of this 
word see AK., II, 31, n. 2, and V, 119, n. 2, and VijmpUmatmtasiddhi, 771. 
This use cannot be proved for as early a period as Asvagho$a, but he might 
have known the sense of ! stabilise ‘ cause to endure I have thought it 
best to take a more ordinary sense for the translation. The reference is not 
certain ; l'ndra’s sacrifices are mentioned more than once m the MBh. and 
possibly we have an allusion here to some version of the story (ix. 2434ff.) 
by which Indra, after the slaughter of Namuci, freed himself by sacrifice from 
the guilt of Brahman murder and so returned to heaven. 

41. The use of the name Valabhid for Indra, when comparing Bimbisara 
to him, suggests that it is to be understood as Balabhid, ‘ the router of armies 
m relation to the king. Alternatively, if we read as is perhaps better, dhnwam 
babhdse with A, I would take dhruva as a proper name, ‘ who spoke rightly 
to him, as Valabhid to Dhruva In that case Dhruva means Brahma, 
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but wavered no more than the mountain of Kailasa shakes with 
its many Bparkling peaks. 


repeating the comparison of x. 2, and 17 ; cp, my interpretation of ix. 20 
and we should no doubt see a suggestion that Bimbisara ranked as an cmuja 
of the Buddha (see note on verse 22 above). N aikacitrasanu should haVe an 
application to the prince ; query sanu in the sense of kovida given to it by the 
lexica ? 
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CANTO XI 

The Passions Spurned 

1. Thereon, when the Magadha king spoke to him with 
friendly face but with matter that was repugnant to him, the 
son of Suddhodana, who was purified by the spotlessness of his 
race, remained calm and unmoved and addressed this reply to 
him : — 

2. “ There is nothing for wonderment . . . , that you 

should behave thus towards your friends, when you spring from 
the illustrious family of Haryanka and from the purity of your 
conduct are so devoted to your friends. 


2. A very difficult verse, for which I do not fully understand C. In a 
I have followed T in the text, because it is not clear if A meant abhidhdtum 
or abhidhdtur , but T also is probably corrupt, as C’s so-shuo, ‘ what was said . 
implies a form from a bhidhd. The conjunction of bhamtah in a and tava in 
c is open to suspicion, nor should dicaryam etat have as predicate both a noun 
and a dependent clause beginning with yat. The latter must he right, and, as 
the verse stands, one can only construe by taking bhavato vidhanamm apposition 
to vrttir esa, which is very harsh. The six syllables may bo a corruption for 
an epithet of dkcaryam or for a complementary phrase of the type na ca ndnu- 
riipam (I do not suggest this as possible, hut only as illustrative of the required 
form). In b I take Haryanka to be the same as Haryahga, a Brhadratha king, 
whose greatness is described at HarivarhAa, 1700. The name suggests the lion- 
-legend of the Brhadrathas referred to at S., viii. 44 , and in the fragments of 
the Buddhist dramas (Luders, Bruchstuclce, leaf 7, read with SBPAW, 1911, 
409) we have what is clearly a description of Rajagrha, in which its foundation 
by Brhadratha is mentioned (cp HarivamJa, 6598). I infer that the poet 
considered the SaiSunagas to be of Brhadratha descent. C has ' the family 
called Hari ’. Benares is similarly associated with Bhimaratha at xiv. 107, 
and &ravasti with Haryati va at xviii 58. In d I understand T to read pari- 
suddhavriteh (rather than °vrttih, as W holds), and to take it as a substantive, 
not as an adjective agreeing with tava. A’s reading, rejected also by Co., is 
out of the question. 
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3. Like sovereignty among cowards, friendship, inherited 
in their families, docs not stand firm among the vicious ; hut 
the virtuous increase the same friendship, originated by their 
ancestors, with an uninterrupted succession of friendly acts. 

4. And those men in the world I hold to he truly friends, 
who share in the enterprises of their friends when in straits. -For 
who in this world would not be a friend to a man who is at 
ease in the enjoyment of prosperity ? 

5. And thus those who, gaining riches in the world, 
employ them on behalf of their friends or of clharma, obtain 
the full value of their wealth, and, if it is lost, it causes them 
no pain at the end. 

6. Certainly this resolution of yours regarding me, 0 king, 
proceeds from friendship and nobility of heart. 1 shall content 
you about it with similar friendship ; I would not. answer you 
in any other wise in this matter. 

7. Because I recognise the danger of old age and death, I 
have betaken myself to this dharma out of longing for salvation 
and have quitted my tearstained relations, and still more there- 

' fore the passions, the causes of evil. 

8. For I am not so afraid of venomous snakes or of thunder- 
bolts that fall from the sky or of fire allied with the wind, as 
I fear the objects of the senses. 

9. For the passions are ephemeral, robbers of the treasury 
of good, empty, like will-o’-the-wisps in the world. The mere 
expectation of them deludes men’s minds, how much more then 
their actual possession ? 


3. T certainly did not read svahulunurupa, which does not make good 
sense. 

4. W thinks T’s ran-gnas-dag ni hphel-bcir m d, is equivalent to smsthesu 
vrddhisv iha ; X doubt this, hut T may he out of order here. I see no need to 
amend with Bohtlingk and Speyer. 

6, A’s reading in b is taken from the following verse and the restoration 
is almost certain Ammi means ‘ pacify ‘ conciliate ’ ‘ convince a use 
occurring several limes in Jd(. Atm refers to niscaya. 
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10. For the victims of the passions find no relief in the 
triple heaven, still less in the world of mortals. For the lustful 
man can no more win satiety from the passions, than a fire 
companioned hy the wind can from fuel. 

11. There is no calamity in the world equal to the 
passions, and it is to them that mankind in their delusions are 
attached. What wise man, afraid of calamity and recognising 
the truth to he thus, would of himself yearn for calamity ? 

12. Even when they have won the earth, girdled by the 
sea, they wish to extend their conquests beyond the great ocean. 
There is no satiety for man with the passions, as for the ocean 
with the waters that fall into it. 

13. Though the heavens rained gold for him and though 
he conquered the whole of the four continents and won half the 
seat of Sakra, yet Mandhatr’s longing for the objects of sense 
remained unappeased. 

14. Although he enjoyed sovereignty over the gods in 
heaven, when Satakratu hid himself for fear of Vrtra, and 
though, out of wanton pride he made the great rsis carry him, 
yet Nahusa fell, being still unsatisfied with the passions. 


10. For the second line and for the second line of 12 below cp 8., si. 32, 
and 37. 

12. This verse is clumsy with its omission of the subject in the first line 
and its repetition of the third pada of 10 in c. But C lias it, and it is required 
to introduce the string of instances that follows and is presumably genuine. 
The first line is a rendering of The.raga.tM, 777 ( =Jataka , IV, 172), and the 
third pada, of 778. Luders’ conjecture in c may be right, as the pada occurs 
in the form he proposed at 8., v. 23 ; hut time has proved his reasoning wrong, 
as vitrpU occurs m a similar passage at S., xv. 9 (cp. ib., xii. 15). 

13. For Mandhatr, see note on i 10 

14 The references in this and the next verse are well known from the 
MBh. versions. The form Naghusa should perhaps have been retained, as 
T’s sgra-mecl indicates it too and it is occasionally found in classical Sanskrit, 
e g Pancatantm (H O.S , XI), 227, 20. For b, see note on viii. 13, or does it 
indicate an occasion before Vrtra’s death ? 
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15. Although the royal son of Ida penetrated the triple 
heaven and brought the goddess Urva6i into his power, he was 
still unsatisfied with the objects of sense and came to destruction 
in his greedy desire to seize gold from the rsis. 

16. Who would trust in those objects of sense, which are 
subject to disturbance by all sorts of fate, either in heaven or 
on earth, seeing that they passed from Bali to great Indra, from 
great Indra to Nahusa and from Nahusa back again to great 
Indra ? 

17. Who would seek after the enemies known as the 
passions, by whom even sages were undone, despite their bark- 
-dresses, their diet of roots and water, their ooils of hair long as 
snakes, and their lack of worldly interests. 

18. For their sake Ugrayudha, armed though he was with 
a terrible weapon, met death at the hands of Blnsma. The 


16. For the passing of $rl from Bali to Indra cp. the Balivasamsamvada 
of MBh., xii, particularly 8145-6. Visaya in d has, as in verses 13 and 16, 
the secondary sense of 1 kingdom ’, but refers primarily to the objects of sense 
that kings gain control over by extending their sovereignty. 

17. With much hesitation I have adopted T’s nanyakdryd, as it is 
apparently supported by 0. Compounds with na are rare, though commoner 
perhaps than admitted by the grammarians ('Pay,., vi. 3, 73, 75, and 
Wackemagel, II, i. 77 ; op. Bfhaddevatd, in 9). Besides the stock examples, 
naciram etc., I note in kdvya Pmtijnayaugcmdharayana, iv. 5, Kiratarjuniya, 
i. 19, and iii. 8, &idupalavadha, xiv. 84 ; MBh , viii. 185, has nasukara , and 
iii. 13664, nmyacintd (for °cittd ?), and GaycMstotra, 12, Nanga for Ananga. 
GatvMalaka (Mem. A.S.B., III), 497, 13, explains netara by utkrsta, and this 
perhaps is the meaning to be given to nfmya here. Manu, vi 96, says an 
ascetic should he svakdryaparania (cp. ekakdryam anantamm of a Brahman’s 
conduct at MBh., iii. 13997), and Kad., 43, describes sages as apagatanyavya- 
; para. , where the primary sense is so as to gaze uninterruptedly on Jabali, hut 
where the secondary sense is probably as in ndnyakdrya here Cp. also ananya- 
karmand at AAA., 95, 20. 

18. For "Ugrayudha, Harivarhsa, 10823., and 8., vii. 44 (see note in 
translation). For the irregular compound ugradhrtayudha cp bodhycmgaiitdtta- 
iastra at S,, xvii, 24. The reference defeated C, who substituted an allusion, 
better known to the Buddhists, to the legend of Arjuna Kartavirya and 
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-mere thought of them is unlucky and fatal to the well-conducted, 
still more so therefore to those not restrained by vows. 

19. Who would swallow the poison known as the passions, 
when he knows how paltry is the flavour of the objects of sense, 
how great the bondage, how incomplete the satisfaction, how 
much despised by the good, and how certain the sin ? 

20. It is right for the self-controlled to cast aside the 
passions, when they hear of the suffering of the passion-ridden, 
afflicted as they are by pursuits such as agriculture, etc., and 
of the well-being of those whom the passions fail to excite. 

21. Success in the passions is to be recognised as a mis- 
fortune for the passionate man ; for he becomes intoxicated by 
achievement of the passions, and because of intoxication he 
does what he should not, not what he should, and wounded 
thereby, he obtains rebirth in a lower sphere. 

22. What wise man in this world would delight in those 
passions, which are only won and retained by labour and which, 
cheating men, depart again, as though they were loans borrowed 
for a time ? 


ParaSur&ma As regards W’s note 11, p. 101, T can be understood to read 
either Bhi§ma or Blvima In the second lme T was either corrupt or is trying 
to explain A’s reading ; the latter makes no good sense nor does Windisch’s 
amendment meet the case, as it deprives avratdnam of all point My con- 
jecture is palreographioally sound and provides the right counterweight to the 
closing words. 

19. I take samyojana in the Buddhist sense of ‘ bond ’ fetter ’ ; kamaraga 
is one of the ten samyojanas. Co., followed by Windisch and Formiclii, takes 
b as a single clause, hut Schmidt separates the two words, while W translates T 
according to the rules of Tibetan grammar with a very different result. All give 
to samyojana one or other of the classical Sanskrit meanings. 

20. For a cp. 8., xviii. 37, which corroborates T’s reading. Query nisamya 
in b 1 In d kdma would be better grammar 

22 This and the similes in the following verses form a series which 
recurs frequently in the Pali canon, e.g., Majjlwma,, 1, 130, 364, Anguttara, III, 
97, Therigatha, 488ff. 
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23. What self-controlled, man in the world would delight 
in those passions, which are like a torch of grass ? When men 
seek and hold them, they excite desire, and if they do not let 
them go, they undergo suffering. 

24. What man of self-control would delight in those 
passions, which are like fierce raging serpents ? The uncon- 
trolled, when bitten by them in the heart, go to destruction and 
obtain no relief. 

25. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like skeletons of dry bones ? Even if they 
enjoy them, like famished dogs eating a bone, men are not 
satisfied. 

26. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like an exposed bait ? Since they are held 
in joint tenancy with kings, thieves, fire and water, they originate 
suffering. 

27. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like dangerous haunts ? By abiding in 


23. The point is that a lighted torch, if held in the hand, may burn it, 
and the first line should he translated so as to bring this out. 

26. Kings etc. hold the passions jointly with the owners in the sense 
that they may take away the objects of enjoyment at any time. This idea 
and the use of addhdnma to express it are both common. The group consists 
sometimes of these four (KA., iii. 16, 4, Vacaspati Misra on Samkhyakankd, 
60, Mhv., II, 366, 12), sometimes of five, adding kinsfolk {MajjMma, I, 86, 
Angxittara , III, 269, ThmgatM, 605, BodMsattvabhumi (ed. Wogihara), 6, and 
MBh , iii. 85), sometimes of six, adding foes (Anguttara, II, 68, Jdt., p. 122, 
6-8), or of eight ( Samyutta , IV, 324). The exact connexion of praviddhdrmsa 
with the first line is not clear to me, presumably bait or prey which attracts 
robbers etc. 

27 Cp. 8., xvi. 79, for the use of api to co-ordinate two substantives 
opposed in sense. There is a suggestion here that ayatana refers to the twelve 
dyalams, the six external ones of which are compared to thieves at Samyutta, 
IV, 175. T in fact renders it so. But the main sense is as above, in which 
I see no difficulty ; compare the use of ayatana, particularly aranndyatana, 
in Pali (P.T.S. Pali Diet , s ayatana 1). Kinsfolk are a real danger in India, 
as in the note on the preceding verse. C’s translation, if I understand it right, 
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tliem there is misfortune on all sides at the hands of one’s 
enemy and of one’s relations as well. 

28. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, which are like fruit hanging on the topmost boughs 
of a tree ? On the mountains, in the forest, on the rivers, on 
the sea, men precipitate themselves after them and thereby 
come to ruin. 

29. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like the enjoyments of a dream ? Acquired 
at the price of many bitter efforts, they are lost in this world in 
a moment. 

30. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like trenches full of red-hot charcoal ? 
Though men procure them, increase them, guard them, yet 
they find no comfort in them. 

31. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like the knives and fuel-wood of slaughter- 

is purely fanciful. T takes abhitali to mean ‘ quickly as in the Amarakoia, 
■which is possible. 

28. In b A’s yadbhramsam is untranslateable, and to divide yad bhrariisam 
is contrary to the scheme of this set of verses. T does not show the plural 
hut can only have read yan, the reading conjectured by Cappeller Langh 
with ahhi is only known in the causative ; for it with vi cp. Siswpdlavadha, 
xvii S5 (reading vyalanghisuli), the proper meaning being ‘climb up to ’. A 
free rendering meets the case better here, as one cannot climb up to a thing 
on the sea. 

30. C takes the simile to refer to walking over a fire-pit falsely covered 
over, and T translates angdra ‘ cow-dung which is perhaps better than 
‘ charcoal ’. I understand the simile to mean that Ted-hot charcoal in a trench 
(such as is sometimes used for cooking still) gives out no heat to those sitting 
by it and soon dies down, however much looked after. Angdrakarsu is a 
regular simile for Tea ma ; besides the lists referred to under 22 above and 
Windisclx’s quotation of Mhv., II, 327 , 331, 332, note LV., ch. xxi, 329, 9, 
dhkmsamnccaya . 79, 5, Suttcinipata, 396, as typical instances. 

31. The reading sunasi° in, c is certain. The corresponding Pali passages 
and the Divy. use the curious phrase asisund instead. The association of asi 
with suna goes back to RY x 86, 18, and is found as late as Pddatdditalca, 
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-houses ? For their sake the Kurus, the Vrsni-Andhakas and 
the Mekhala-Dandakas went to destruction. 

verses 22 ancl 29. Kdstha refers presumably to the firos on, which the butchers 
cook the meat, and for the first line to the funeral fires ; op LV., ch. xv, 207, 
9-10, and my remarks, JR AS, 1929, 546 Of the seven vices peculiar to kings 
four are known as kamaja, dicing, wine, hunting and women, and these four are 
illustrated in this and the next verse (cp, Kamandakiynmtisnra, i 56, for a 
similar set of examples, of which the Vrsni-Andhakas are the only one in com- 
mon with this verse), the Kurus for dicing, tho Vrsni-Andhakas for drink (cp. 
MBh , xvi, with Jot , xvii. 18, and Dim/., 560, 20, where VrsnyandhaJcdh should 
he read for tr.mdndhakdh ) , Sunda and Upasunda for women. The other therefore 
relates to hunting and is not to be treated as two separate instances (contra 
WZKM, 28, 230, n. 4). The question then arises of tho form of the first part 
of the name A’s Maithilcf is clearly wrong, and the difficulty of C lies in the 
middle character, Giles’ 4059, hsi but only used in the pronunciation ch’ih ; 
and it is not given by St. Julien, Eitel or Karlgren. It belongs to a group of 
characters, Giles’ 1003, 1119 and 1130, which are used interchangeably for 
each other. The only ono of them known to mo in transliteration is Eitel’s 
example of 1119 for kha, and I therefore take it that 0 had Mekhali hore. 
The correot form can only he determined by a consideration of tho Dandaka 
legend. The Hindu versions are at KA., i. 6, Ram . , vii. 88, and commentaries 
on KS., i. 2, 44, and Kdmandakiyanilisdra, i. 58 (cp. also MBli., xiii. 7178, 
7213), and agree that, when out hunting, Dandaka saw a Brahman girl and 
outraged her, whence his kingdom was destroyed. None of these references 
are probably as old as the present passage. The Buddhist accounts go hack to 
Majjhima, 1, 378 (cp. Milindapanha, 130), where the rsis destroy tho forests of 
Dandaka, Kalinga, Matanga and Mejjha, but the last name is doubtful ; for 
the Sanskrit version of the sutra treats medhyci as an adjective (S. L6vi, JA, 
1925, i, 29), and the only allusion outside Pali literature to a forest of this name 
is a doubtful one in the Savitri tale, MBh., iii. 16693. The Jatakas tell the 
same tale both of the Dandaka forest (V, 135, cp. Mhv., Ill, 363, and LV., 
ch xvi, 316, 2) and of the Mejjha forest (IV, 389), and mention both with the 
Vrsni-Andhakas at V, 267. On the other hand the Saddharmasmirtyupasthdna- 
sutra (S. Levi, JA, 1918, i, 18, 27, 76) knows a Mekala (Chinese, Mekhala) 
forest and associates it with Kalinga and Dandaka (ib., 97). It looks there- 
fore as if Mejjha was taken m Pali to be a proper name by confusion with 
Mekala. The latter survives in the name of the Maikal range, the source of 
the Narmada, and the people of this district are associated with the Utkalas 
of the Orissa highlands in the Ram This area formed part of the original 
Dandaka forest which stretched between the Godavari and the upper waters 
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32. What sell-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, which dissolve friendship ? On their account the 
Asuras, Sunda and Upasunda, were involved in a mutual feud 
and perished. 

33. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, inauspicious and ever inimical as they are ? For their 
sake men deliver their bodies up to water and fire and wild 
beasts in this world. 

34. For the passions’ sake the ignorant man behaves 
wretchedly and incurs the suffering of death, bonds and the 
like. For the passions’ sake the living world, made wretched 
by expectation and tormented, goes to toil and death. 

35. For deer are lured to their destruction by songs, 
moths fly into the fire for its brightness, the fish greedy for the 
bait swallows the hook ; therefore the objects of sense breed 
calamity. 

36. But as for the idea that the passions are enjoy- 
ments, none of them arc reckoned to be enjoyments ; for the 

of the Narmada (or over a -wider area, JRAS, 1894, 242) There is some con- 
fusion in the sources between Mekala and Mekhala, but I can find no authority 
for Cl’s Melchali. Reviewing the evidence, the reading indicated is clearly 
Mekhala and it appears that in the form of the story known to the poet the 
offence rose out of addiction to hunting. 

32. See MBh., i. 7619ff. 

33. In A the first seven syllables of a are taken from 34 by error. W 
reconstructs T with yadartham evapsu ca, but it does not show eva, usually 
translated by it, and it indicates the plural of the- relative. 

35. A’s readings suggest in c matsyd giranty ayasarn dmisdrtham, the 
plural corresponding better with ab, and TP may have had this too, but C and 
T seem to have read amisarlhi, which requires matsyo gimty For the com- 
parisons, Pavolini, 6SAI, 1900, lOlff,, and Zachari®, WZKM, 28, 182fl. 

36. In b, if T read parivarlywmdndh, it may be taken as meaning ‘ falsely 
represented as ’ ; if it is right in omitting na, was pankalpyamdnalj, the original 
reading, comparing the use of parikalp a at 8., xiii. 49, 51 1 I follow Co. in 
taking na with kecit, ‘ none of them 1 ; cp. ,B., iii. 52, and 8., iv. 27. In the 
second line for guya in the meaning ! object of sense see JRA8, 1930, 8673., 
and cp. the Buddhist use of kamaguya. 
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material objects of sense such as clothes and the like are to be 
held as merely remedies against suffering in the world. 

37. Bor water is desired for allaying thirst ; food similarly 
for destroying hunger, a house for protection against wind, 
sun and rain, and clothing for a covering of the privy parts or 
against cold. 

38. Similarly a bed is for riddance of drowsiness ; thus 
too a carriage for avoidance of road-fatigue ; thus too a seat for 
relief from standing, and bathing as a means of cleanliness, 
health and strength. 

39. Therefore the objects of sense are means for remedying 
people’s suffering, not enjoyments ; what wise man engaged in 
a remedial process would assume that he is partaking of enjoy- 
ments ? 

40. Eor he who, burning with a bilious fever, should decide 
that cold treatment was enjoyment, even he, when engaged in 
a remedial process, would have the idea that the passions were 
enjoyment. 

41. And since there is nothing absolute in the pleasures, 
therefore X do not entertain with regard to them the idea of 
enjoyment ; for the very states which show pleasure bring in 
their turn suffering also. 

42. For warm clothes and aloewood are pleasant in the 
cold and unpleasant in the heat ; the rays of the moon and 
sandalwood are pleasant in the heat and unpleasant in the 
cold. 

43. Since the pairs, gain and loss, etc., are attached to 
everything in the world, therefore there is no man on earth who 
is absolutely happy or absolutely miserable. 


37. Op. Majjhima, 1, 10. 

39. la d T probably read pravrttah,, which la made certain by c of the 
next verse. 

40. For this use of sarhjnd, see note on i. 51. 

43. As C makes clear, the pairs are the eight lokadharmas ; cp. S., xiv. 
51, and Digha, III, 260. For a Brahmaiucal parallel MBh., xiv. 535-6. 
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44. When I see how intermingled are the natures of 
pleasure and suffering, I deem kingship and slavery to he alike ; 
for a king is not ever happy, nor a slave always in distress. 

45. As for the argument that in sovereignty there is great 
authority, it is from this very fact that a king has great suffering ; 
for a king, like a oarrying-pole, endures toil for the sake of the 
world. 

46. For if a ruler relies on his sovereignty, which is 
transitory and has many enemies, he is ruined ; or if he does 
not trust in it, what then is the happiness of a king, who is 
always trembling with fright ? 

47. And seeing that, even after conquering the whole 
earth, only one city can serve him as a residence, and in that 
too only one palace be occupied, surely kingship is but weariness 
for others’ sake. 

48. A king too can only wear one pair of garments and 
similarly take only a certain measure of food to still his hunger ; 
so he can only use one bed, only one seat. The other luxuries 
of a king lead only to the intoxication of pride. 

49. And if you seek to justify this enjoyment on the ground 
of contentment, I am content without a kingdom and, when a 
man is contented in the world, are not all luxuries indifferent 
to him ? 

50. Therefore I, who have set out on the auspicious, 
peaceful road, am not to be led away towards the passions. 
But if you bear our friendship in mind, say to me again and 
again, “ Most certainly hold to your vow ”. 


45. The meahing oi asangakastha is uncertain ; my translation follows 
0 For the sentiment see Therigatha, 464, Catuhsataka, 472, 24, MBh., xii. 
11992, and Sakuntala, v. 6. 

47. For this and the next verse cp. MBh., xii. 513, 11986, and Jatalca,, 
II, 215. 

49. Islam in c is used in the same sense as m philosophical works, of a 
principle that is asserted or accepted. For phala cp. verse 51 below. 
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61. For I have not entered the forest because of anger 
nor have I cast aside nay diadem becauso of enemy arrows, 
nor have I set my ambitions on loftier enjoyments, that I 
decline this proposal of yours. 

52. For he, who, after letting go a malignant snake, 
whose nature it is to bite, or a blazing grass torch, whose nature 
it is to scorch, would decide to catch hold of it again, only he 
would, after giving up the passions, resort to them again. 

53. Only such a man as having eyesight would envy the 
blind, or being free the prisoner, or being wealthy the destitute, 
or being sound in mind the maniac, only he would envy the 
man given up to the objects of sense. 

54. And it is not right, just because he subsists on alms, 
to pity the wise man who desires to pass beyond the danger 
of old age and death, who has the supreme pleasure of religious 
peace in this life and for whom suffering in the life beyond is 
abolished. 

55. But pity should be felt for him who, though placed 
in the height of sovereignty, is overcome by desire, and who 
does not win the pleasure of religious peace in this life and 
is subjected to suffering in the life beyond. 

56. But it was worthy of your character, conduct and 
family to make such a proposal, and so too it befits my character, 
conduct and family, that I should keep my vow. 

57. For I have been transfixed by the arrow of the cycle 
of existence and have left my home in order to obtain tranquil- 


51. Amarsena is perhaps a reference to marsayitum at x. 25, and, if so, 
means ‘ because I have not the patience to wait for my succession Similarly 
b refers to the offer in x. 27 ; it could also he translated, ‘ nor have enemy 
arrows ripped off my diadem The reference in c, as Co. pointed out and as 
G translates, is to the joys of Paradise etc. 

54. Bhaihsopabhogm is an unusual expression, intended to imply that for 
the wise man bhaiksa takes the place of kdma. 

67, This verse is omitted by C and comeB in rather uncomfortably here ; 
it would fit the run of the argument better if inserted after 61, but is not quite 
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lity. I would not wish to win a kingdom free from all drawbacks 
even in the triple heaven, how much loss then one in the world 
of men ? 

68. Bnt as for what you said to me, 0 king, about the 
pursuit of the three objects of life in their entirety, that they 
are -the supreme end of man, my doctrine on this point is that 
they are calamity too ; for, the three objects are transitory and 
fail also to satisfy. 

59. But I deem the highest goal of a man to be the stage 
in which there is neither old age, nor fear, nor disease, nor 
birth, nor death, nor anxieties, and in which there is not con- 
tinuous renewal of activity. 

60. As for your saying that old age should be awaited and 
that youth is liable to alteration of mind, this is not a fixed 
rule ; for in practice it is seen to be uncertain, old age too may 
be volatile and youth constant. 

61. But seeing that Death drags the world away against 
its will at all stages of life, ought the wise man, who desires 
religious peace, to wait for old age, when the hour of his des- 
truction is not certain ? 

62. Seeing that Death stands like an ill-omened hunter, 
with old age for his weapon, and scattering the arrows of 
disease, as he strikes down like deer the people, who dwell in the 
forests of fate, what illusion can there be about the prolongation 
of one’s days ? 

at home there either. The IT quotes it as a gathd, and possibly it is an inter- 
polation. 

59 The first part of a is corrupt in T and the order wrong ; Tj,gro for 
pada, usually rendered by go-hphah, is odd and should probably be go. 

60. Gapalam in c is doubtful, but I see no reasonably probable conjecture ; 
bcihuso hi drsyata would be preferable to Kern’s bahulam in sense, but is too 
remote palseographically. 

61. Cp. ix. 38, for jagad vikarsati, and for avasam S , v. 27, and Vairagya- 
sataha , 30, vivamrk mrtyuk Icaroty dtmasat. 

62. The context makes it necessary to take manoratha in this very rare 
sense (reference in PWK). 

11 
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63. Therefore whether a man bo in the prime of life or 
old or a child, he should haste so to act that, purified in soul 
and endowed with dharma, he may come into possession of the 
desired continuance or cessation of aotivity. 

64. And as for your saying that for the sake of dharma 
I should carry out the sacrificial ceremonies which are customary 
in my family and which bring the desired fruit, I do not approve 
of sacrifices ; for I do not care for happiness which is sought 
at the price of others’ suffering. 

65. For it does not befit the man of compassionate heart 
to kill another being, who is helpless, out of a desire for a 
profitable outcome, even though the fruit of the sacrifice should 
be permanent ; how much less should one act thus, when the 
fruit is transitory ? 

66. And if the true dharma were not a different rule of 
life to be carried out by vows, moral restraint, or quietude, 
nevertheless it would still be wrong to practise sacrifice, in 
which the fruit is described as attained by killing another. 


63. The previous translations miss the point of pravflti and vinivftti by 
taking ista in the second line as predicate ; men follow dharma either for 
pravrth by birth in Paradise or for vinivrtti by complete molcsa, and it is not a 
question of aotivity or inactivity in the present life. 

64. in d for yad i§yat& see note on 49 above ; perhaps therefore ‘ which 
is asserted as being 

65. The sense is obvious enough and for once clearly expressed by 0, 
but the construction of the second line is difficult. Formichi takes it separately 
from the first, understanding tathapi kftva na yuktarupam , Icim u yal ksaydt- 
makam ; this may Well be right. Windisch also separates the two lines but 
understands tathapi na yuktarupam, kftva, Mm u etc., taking him u kftva as 
equivalent to kirn kftva, ‘ what is the good of doing it '*■ ’ ; but I do not think 
Mm « can be so used with the gerundive. The above translation follows Co., 
Cappeller and Schmidt more or less, but is dubious as not giving tathapi its 
proper sense of ' nevertheless ’, as in the next verse. 

66. Previous translators took pararn with phalam in d ; my translation 
follows T and was first suggested by Gawronski. 
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67. That happiness even, which accrues to a man, while 
still existing m the world, through hurt to another, is not 
agreeable to a wise compassionate man ; how much more so 
that which is beyond his sight in another existence ? 

68. And I am not to be seduced into continuance of activity 
for future reward. My mind, 0 king, takes no joy in the 
spheres of existence ; for continuance of activity extends to 
all forms of rebirth and is uncertain in its effects, just as creepers, 
struck by rain from a cloud, wave unsteadily in all directions. 

69. And therefore I have come here because I wish to 
see the sage Aracla, who teaches salvation ; and I am starting 
this very day. Good fortune be yours, 0 lung, and bear 
patiently with my words, which sound harsh in their truth. 

70. Be happy like Indra, shine ever like the sun, flourish 
with your virtues, understand the highest good in this world, 
rule the earth, obtain long life, protect the sons of the good 


67 ‘ Compassionate ’ is an. incomplete rendering of saghyna, which also 

implies nirveda , cp. S., viii. 52, xiii. 52, and xv. 15. 

68. The sense of sarvagata is uncertain , it might mean ‘ directed to 
sarva i.e. the twelve dyatanas (references at AX, V, 248, n. 1). I take it 
as equivalent to sarmtragamm , ‘ penetrating all the gatis ’ ; pravytti is as likely 
to take a man to hell as to existence among the gods, and in fact rebirth in 
hell according to Buddhist dogmatics is the usual sequel to life as a god. 

69. A to in a, first suggested by Bohtlingk, is better than ito and may be 
right. 

70. According to the grammarians ( Dhatnpdtha , i. 631, etc.) the root 
av has eighteen senses, many of them probably assumed for etymological pur- 
poses, and, though T translates it throughout by bsruns, ‘ protect ’, there can 
be no doubt that Asvaglio«a intends it to he understood in nine different ways 
here. C took it so, but it is not easy to follow the exact meaning attributed 
in each case, except that it took the second one to mean ‘ shine The transla- 
tion is therefore necessarily tentative. Tor av in the sense of avagam, ‘ under- 
stand ’, cp. AK., I, 117. In c I do not comprehend aryair ava mtsutdn where 
C seems to take aryair with avdyur and to translate ‘ with upright mind 
and in d should one read sriyam ca, ‘ embrace Sri ’ ? T does not show the 
plural. 
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■with the Aryas, and enter into the glories of sovereignty, 0 
king, observe your own dhurma. 

71. Just as when rain is produced from the clouds which 
originate from the smoke, the sign of fire, which is the enemy 
of cold, then the twice-born fire is freed from its external 
appearance, so do you liberate your mind on the occasion of 
the slaughter of the enemies of the destruction of tamas , which 
is the opponent of the sun, the foe of cold.” 

72. The king clasped his hands and spoke with eager 
longing, “ May you succeed without hindrance in accordance 
with your desires ! And when you have in due course obtained 
the accomplishment of your task, be pleased to show me too 
your favour.” 

7 1 . This is a riddle of the type called farilmrika by llandin, whose simpler 
example at Kavyadar&a, lii. 120, was evidently influenced by it. Tho transla- 
tion of a follows 0, which runs, ‘ Fire is the enemy of hima, from fire the bairnor 
of smoke arises. The smoke-hanner brings about tho floating cloud ; the 
floating cloud brings forth great rain \ Op. &atapathabrahmaiTM, v. 3, 5, 17, 
m agner vai dhumo jay ate, dhumad abhram, ab'hrdd vrplih. For the interpretation 
of b the use of tanu limits the possible senses of dvija. It might possibly refer 
to a snake sloughing its skin ; but I do not know if a snake does that, when 
it rains. This would go well with the second line, for iSatcvpathabrahmaixa, xi. 
2. 6, 13, tells us that a man is released from sin as a snake from its skin ; tanu, 
however, in this sense is difficult. I prefer the alternative of taking dvija as 
Agni, a Vedic use ; for Agm is several times called dvijanman in the Vedas 
(Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 94=) and once dvija at RV., x. 61, 19. The poet 
elsewhere shows knowledge of Vedie expressions and the explanation suits 
very well. Tanu is the word regularly used in the Vedas for the visible forms 
of Agm, and the use can be traced down to IiO., eh. iv, 17, 24, nakhamayulcha- 
dhavalitutanur — vibhavasuJi. The idea is that, when a fire is extinguished, it 
has not perished for good and all, but has merely lost its visible form (e.g., 
MBh., xii. 6902-3), and it is thus the standard analogy for Nirvana (e.g., 
S., xvi. 28-9). The amendment in c is, I think, certain, as it must be parallel 
in form to a ; the point made is that the king is to destroy all hindrances to the 
extirpation of tamas, the use of the latter in a double sense being very common. 
The translation endeavours to show how I arrive at the solution. 

72. FP’s version of this and the next verse transliterates Bimbisara’s 
as Bindu, a curious confusion with the Maurya Bindusara, 
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73. He made a firm promise to tire king accordingly 
and then set out for the Vaisvamtara hermitage. The king 
also looked up at him with amaze, as he wandered on, and 
then returned to the city of Girivra.ja. 


73. I can find no other references to the VaiSvamtara hermitage, unless 
the scene of the Visvamtara Jataka is meant, about whose situation the 
authorities differ. The LV ■ and the Mhv. place Arada in VajSiali, substituting 
perhaps a better known name for an obscure one. 
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CANTO XII 
Visit to Arada 

1. Then the moon of the Iltsvaku race proceeded to the 
hermitage of Arada, the sage who dwelt in holy peace ; and he 
fill ed it, as it were, with his beauty. 

2. As soon as the sage of the Kalhma gotra saw him from 
afar, he called out aloud “Welcome”; and the prince came 
up to him. 

3. In accordance with propriety each enquired after the 
other’s health, and then they sat down on pure wooden seats. 

L The best of sages, drinking in, as it were, the seated 
prince with eyes opened wide in reverence, said to him : — 

5. “ It is known to me, fair sir, how you have come forth 
from the palace, riving asunder the bonds of family affection, 
as a savage elephant rives his hobbles. 

6. In every way your mind is steadfast and wise, in that 
you have abandoned sovereignty, as if it were a creeper with 
poisonous fruit, and have come here. 

7. No cause for wonder is it that kings, grown old in 
years, have gone to the forest, giving their children the sover- 
eignty, like a garland that has been worn and is left lying as 
useless. 

8. But this I deem a wonder that you, who are in the 
flush of youth and are placed in the pasture-ground of sensory 
pleasures, should have come here without even enjoying sover- 
eignty. 

9. Therefore you are a fit vessel to grasp this, the highest 
dhemna. Go up into the boat of knowledge and qniekly pass 
over the ocean of suffering. 


9. Cp. MBh., viii. 3551. 
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10. Although the doctrine is only taught after an interval 
of time, when the student has been well tested, your depth of 
character and your resolution are such that I need not put 
you to an examination.” 

11. The bull of men, on hearing this speech of Arada, 
was highly gratified and said to him in reply : — 

12. “ The extreme graeiousness, which you show me in 
spite of your freedom from passion, makes me feel as if I had 
already reached the goal, though it is yet unattained by me. 

13. For I look on your system, as one who wants to see 
looks on a light, one who wants to travel on a guide or one who 
wants to cross a river on a boat. 

14. Therefore you should explain it to me, if you think it 
right to do so, that this person may be released from old age, 
death and disease.” 

15. Arada, spurred on through the prince’s loftiness of 
soul, described briefly the conclusions of his doctrine thus : — 

16. “ Listen, best of listeners, to our tenets, as to how the 
cycle of life develops and how it ceases to be. 

17. Do you, whose being is steadfast, grasp this : primary 
matter, secondary matter, birth, death and old age, these, and 
no more, are called “ the being ”. 


10. Though the equivalence is not perfect, W is almost certainly right 
m holding that T read na parlksyo ; the context makes the reading imperative. 
For vijndte cp. avijndte in $., xiv 10, where the sense given in the note should 
he adopted in preference to that in the translation in view of this passage. 

13. DarSana, primarily ‘ system ’ here, as is shown by tat in the next 
verse, means also that the prince looks on the sight of Arada as lucky ; for the 
sight of a holy man or of a king (cp. S., ii. 8, and the epithet piyadassana given 
to calcravartin kings in the Pali canon) is deemed to bring good luck in India. 

15 Query mahatmydd iva coditafy 1 Cp. v. 71, 87. 

16. A’s reading in d is faulty and mi is suspicious ; for the Samkhya use 
of parivartate. cp MBh., xii. 7667 ( samparivartate ) and Bhag Gita, ix 10 
(vvpa.rivariate). The corruption is easily explained palaeographically. 

17. This use of para with i is not recorded outside this poem ; ep. iv. 99, 
vii. 31, xx. 14, and xi. 4, which make T’s tat more probable here. For the 
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18. But in that group know, 0 lmower of the nature of 
t hing s, that primary matter consists of the five elements, the 
ego-,principle, intellect and the unseen power. 

19. Understand that by secondary matter is meant the 
objects of the senses, the senses, the hands and feet, the voice, 
the organs of generation and excretion, and also the mind. 


following exposition, of tho Samkhya doctrines see the discussion in the 
Introduction. Sattva here means the individual corporeal being as opposed to 
the Icsetmjna, and this usage is common enough in early expositions, MBh , 
xii. 7103 (=9020 and 10517), and 10518. Similarly xii. 8678 (a passage with 
several parallels to this description), runs, Sattvam hsetrajncm ity etad dvayam 
apy anudarMtam \ Dvav atmanau ca vedesu siddhdntesv apy udalirtau , the two 
atmans being the kanrdtman and cmtaratmcm of Mahabhasya, I, 292, 14, and II, 
68, 20. Similarly MBh., xiv. 1372ft. ; and that we are dealing with a regular 
early Samkhya term appears from its use by PaficaSikha (quoted by Vyasa 
on YS , ii. 5), vyaktam avyaktam vd sattvam dtmatvenabhipratUya, and by Vyasa 
frequently in the bhdsya on the YS. (e.g. on ii. 26, saMvapurusdnyatdpratyayo 
vivelcakhyatih). The three constituents of the saliva, birth, old age and death, 
are properly the characteristics of the corporeal aspect of the individual which 
keep him in a perpetual state of change ; they are described as four (adding 
disease) at MBh., xii. 8677, and we may compare in Buddhist dogmatics the 
three lahsmas of the sariistyta dharmas, which equally account for the perpetual 
flux of the samtdna (full discussion AK., I, 222, the Vaiblia$ikas dividing them 
into four). Note also the application of sthiti, utpatti and pralaya to the three 
gunas at Taitvasamgraha, p. 69, verses 97-100. This verse perhaps explains 
the mysterious pancdiadbheddm of &vet. Up., i. 5 (inconclusively discussed 
JRAS, 1930, 873-4), where I would now read the palseographically sound 
jj a-ncasadbhedam , understanding sat as equivalent to sattva and interpreting on 
the lines of this definition. 

18. It is not clear if T read pmhrtim or pra'kflir. For the early Samkhya 
division of the 24 material tatlvas into a group of eight called prahrti and a 
group of sixteen called vilcdra, see the Introduction and JRAS , 1930, 863-872. 
The five llements here are not the tanmatras , and 0 rightly has mahabhutas. 
For prdhftihovida cp. S., xvii. 73, prakrtigwaajnam, where jna also has secondarily 
a Samkhya sense as a synonym of the soul ksetrajna. 

19. Can vada really mean ‘ voice ’ 1 0 and T’s translations would go 
better with vdcam, hut I have left A’s reading, as certainty is not 
possible. 
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20. And that which is conscious is called the knower of 
the field, because it knows this field. And those who meditate 
on the dtman say that the dtmcm is the knower of the field. 

21. And awareness is intellection, that is, Kapila and his 
pupil in this world. But that which is without intellect is 
called Prajapati with his sons in this world. 


20. Co. translates tho first line, ' there is also a something which hears 
the name lesetrajna etc and T corroborates this , but the above version gives 
the standard doctrine better Cp. MBh., xii 6921, Atmd Jcsetrajna ity uktali 
samyuktali prdkftair guvunh\ Tair eva tu vinirmuktah pammdtmety uddhrtali 
C regularly translates ksdrajna ‘ knower of the cause i.e. hetujna ; cp MBh., 
xii. 7667. 

21 As this enigmatic verse precedes a verse, defining two opposed 
principles, it too should presumably define two Buch principles, .further, verses 
29 and 40 couple as opposed pratibuddha and aprabuddha. The moaning of 
these is apparent from the MBh.' s parallel to 40 at xii. 8677, Gaturlaksanajarh 
tv ddyam caturmrgam pracaksate \ Vyalctam avyaJctam caiva tcitha buddham 
acetanam. Despite 0 and T’s readings the conclusion seems to me unescapable 
that this verse refers to pratibuddha and apratibuddha {—aprabuddha), and A 
m my opinion preserves relics of the original verse in pratibuddhi m b and in 
iu m c, which implies an opposition between the two lines ; if T’s dan were a 
corruption for yan, it too would read tu. If we read pratibuddha with Co., 
then probably smptih should be corrected to smrtah, but the MCitharavftti on 
Sdmkhyakdnkd, 22, gives among the synonyms of buddhi the following, smrhr 
asuri harih hamh hiranyagarbhcih ; Kapila further is identified with Yisnu 
several times in the MBh. and Asuri is a pupil of his. Similarly MBh , xiv. 
1086, names smrti , Visnu and Sambhu among the synonyms for buddhi. 
Therefore I take it that A’a reading in b stands for an original pmtibuddhir 
and that Kapila and Asuri are names for the buddhi in the sphere of the 24 
tattvas (iha) ; ilia is not easy to explain, in the two lines except by my version. 
There is a remarkable parallel in &vet. Up., v. 2, where, as pointed out by 
Keith, Samlchya System, 9, Kapila stands for buddhi ; note also the association 
of pradhana and Kapila at Lahkdvatara, 192. 

If then the second line refers to apratibuddha, one can only amend 
against C, T and A to my text, taking A’s tu to justify the conjecture in part. 
Prajapati is a name for the bhiitdtman , here taken as equivalent to ahamkdt a, 
for which I cite MBh., xii. 11601, Mano grasati bhutatmd so liamkamh 
Prajdpatih, and 11234, Ahamkaram . . . Prajdpatim ahamk/tam ; cp also 11578, 
Paramesthl tv ahamkaraJ) srjan bhutdni pancudhd\ Prthim. etc., as well as ib., 
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22. The “ seen ” is to be recognised as that which is born, 
grows old, suffers from disease and dies, and the unseen is to 
be recognised by the contrary. 

23. Wrong knowledge, the power of the act and desire are 
to be known as the causes of the cycle of existence. The 
individual person, which abides in these three, does not pass 
beyond that “ being ”, 

24. By reason of misunderstanding, of wrong attribution 
of personality, of confusion of thought, of wrong conjunction, of 

6781, and xiv. 1446. Tho sons of Prajapati are the five elements, an idea that 
can he traced back to the Brahmanas. This nomenclature shows parallelism 
of idea with the four forms of Vasudeva in the Pancaratra system at MBh., 
xii. 12899ff., where Aniruddha is ahamlcara ; this becomes more apparent at 
ib., 13037, where Aniruddha produces ahamlcara as piki-maha, the Croator, and 
at 134G9 Brahma is ahamlcara. 

In support of 0 and T’s text I can only quote MBh., xii. 7889, where Kapila 
and Prajapati are joined as names of Pancnffikha. Tills scorns to be the 
only occurrence of the identification and hardly justifies giving the verse in a 
form which is in discord with tho context. 

_ 22. Hopkins and Strauss compare this verse with MBh., xii. 8675-6, 

Proklamtad vyalctam ity eva jay ate vardhate ca yat \ Jiryate mriyate caiva, caturbhir 
laksanair yulam |] Viparitam ato yat tu tad avyahtam udahrtam. 

23. These three causes of the samsara recur at MBh , xii. 7695 read with 
7698, and again at iii. 117 ; the Caralcasamhita, fearirasthana, which expounds 
a Saihkhya system closely allied to that known to Afivaghoga, gives the causes 
as moha, iccha, dvesa and lcarman (Jibananda Yidyasagar’s edition, pp. 330 and 
360 ; note the parallel at the latter place, yair abhibhuto na sattdm ativartate). 
Pancasikha’s system, MBh., xii 7913-4, controverts these causes, substituting 
avidyd for ajhana or moha, but the explanation is so different from what 
follows here that Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 147, may have been right 
in thinking tho passage to he anti-Buddhist 

24 This group of eight reasons, for which the soul fails to free itself, is 
found elsewhere only in the Carakasarhliita, fSarirasthana , v p 360, hut there 
is some similarity of idea at MBh., xii. 7505-6. The first five apparently cause 
ajndna, the sixth lcarman, and the last two tfsnd. Co. conjectured viparyaya 
for the first word, and apparently T read so ; but C clearly has -vipratyaya, as 
has the Garakasamhitti, and the group known to classical Samkhya as viparyaya 
is described in 33ff. Ahamlcara as part of the eightfold pralcrk should pre- 
sumably be understood differently from this ahamlcara as defined in 26 , 
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lack of discrimination, of wrong means, of attachment, of 
falling away. 

25. Now of these misunderstanding acts topsy-turvily. 
It does wrongly what has to "be done, it thinks wrongly what it 
has to think. 

' 26. But, 0 prince free from all egoism, wrong attribution 

of personality shows itself in this world thus, by thinking, “ It 
is T who speak, I who know, I who go, I who stand ”. 

27. But, 0 prince free from doubt, that is called in this 
world confusion of thought which sees as one, like a lump of 
clay, things which are not mixed up together. 

28. Wrong conjunction means thinking that the ego is 
identical with this, namely mind, intellect and act, and that 
this group is identical with the ego. 

29. That is said to be lack of discrimination, which does 
not know, 0 lcnower of the distinctions, the distinction between 
the intelligent and the unintelligent or between the primary 
constituents. 


Caraka explains it as the idea that “ I am endowed with birth, beauty, wealth 
etc. ”, that is, tho quality for which Asvaghosa uses the term rnada Abhisam- 
•plava is only known to me from the bhasya on Nydyasutra, i. i, 3, pramabuh 
pramandnam sambhavo ’bhisariiplamh, asariibhavo vyavastha, where sambhava 
means 1 cooperation ’, ‘ mixture ’ (Randle, Indian Logic in the, Early Schools, 
164, n 3). A’s abhisambhavat is therefore not impossible, with abhi giving as 
often the sense of wrongness to the rest of the word ; hut C, T and verse 28 
all support Co.’s correction. C translates 1 excess ’ here and ‘ excess-grasping ’ 
in 28. Caraka defines it, sarvavastham ananyo ’ham aham srastd svabhava- 
samsiddho ’ham ianrendrnjabuddhivisesaraMr iti grahanam. The last word, 
abliyavapata , is difficult ; C has here ‘ being inextricably bound up with what is 
I * (i.e,, as always in 0, with the idea of mama, that the corporeal person 
belongs to the self), and in 32 ‘union-receiving ’ (i.o., wrongly uniting things 
together). T’s translation is mechanical and no help. 

26. Iha here and in 27 better perhaps ‘ in this group 

27. The use of asamdigdha coupled with mrtpinda, recalls samdegha, ‘ a 
mere lump of bodily matter ’, at featapathabrahmana, in. 1, 3, 3 

28. Idam in a suggests that A’s reading m c derives from esa 

29. See note on verse 21. 
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30. Wrong means, O knower of the right means, are 
declared by the wise to be the nse of the invocations namas 
and vasat, the various kinds of ritual sprinkling, etc. 

31. 0 prince freo from, attachment, attachment is recorded 
as that through which the fool is attached to the objects of sense 
by mind, voice, intellect and action. 

32. Falling away is to be understood as wrong imagina- 
tion about suffering that “ this is mine ”, “ I belong to this ”, 
and thereby a man is caused to fall away in the cycle of trans- 
migration. 

33. For thus that wise teacher declares ignorance to be 
five-jointed, namely torpor, delusion, great delusion and the 
two kinds of darkness. 

34. Of these know torpor to be indolence, and delusion 
to be birth and death, but great delusion, O prince free from 
delusion, is to be understood as passion. 


30. Co. translates b, ‘ sprinkling water upon the sacrifices etc. with or 
without the recital of Vedic hymns and 0, * cleansing by fire and water 
Strauss compares MBh., xii. 11290 ; note also ib., xiv. 1032. 

31. Or in b, ‘ by the actions of the mind, -voice and intellect ’. 

32. The construction and sense are uncertain ; Co. has, ‘ Palling away is 
to be understood as the suffering which etc. ’, not quite as good sense. 
Abhimanyate evidently has the significance of abhirmna as applied in Samkhya 
to ahariikara. 

33. Did T read vidvdmsah . . . pratlyate ? The teaoher referred to is 
Varsaganya according to Vacaspati MiSra on Samlchyakarilca, 47 ; the sutra 
is Tattvasarndsa, 14, and is alluded to in the Yogasutmbhasya and the Puranas, 
but not specifically in the MBh. (for discussion, see JBAS, 1930, 861-2). 
Semihate, ‘ desire ’, ‘ wish is equivalent to is as used in philosophical works of 
asserting a principle. 

34. The explanations in these three verses equate the five-fold ignorance 
to the five dosas, which appear in varying form in the MBh. and later became 
the five Mesas (for references JBAS, 1930, 862 and 873). The explanation of 
the last three agrees with that of Vacaspati MiSra in his commentaries on the 
Samlchyahmkaa and the YS . ; the first two differ. The passage mentioning 
the five at MBh., xiv. 1018-9, appears to he corrupt, but explains mahamoha 
and tamisra as heie. The first verse suggests a common origin with 35, running, 
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35. And because even mighty beings become deluded over 
this passion, therefore, 0 hero, it is recorded as great delusion. 

36. And darkness they refer to, 0 angerless one, as anger, 
and blind darkness they proclaim, 0 undesponding one, to 
be despondency. 

. 37. The fool, conjoined with this five-jointed ignorance, 

passes on from birth to birth through the cycle of transmigration 
which for the greatest part is suffering. 

38. Thus believing that he is the seer and the hearer and 
the thinker and the instrument of the effect, he wanders in 
the cycle of transmigration. 

39. Through the action of these causes, 0 wise one, the 
stream of birth flows in this world. You should recognise that, 
when the cause does not come into being, the result does not 
come into being. 

40. In that matter, 0 prince desiring salvation, the man 
of right knowledge should know the group of four, the intelligent, 
that which lacks intelligence, the seen and the unseen. 


Abhisvangas tu Jcamesu mahamoha iti smrtah l Rsayo munayo devd muhyanty 
atra sulchepsavah,. 

36. T’s ajnatdmisram is contrary to all tlio Sanskrit authorities. 

37. For ablumsicyate cp. Midamcidhyamalcakarikas, xxvi. 2, samniviste 
’tha vijndne ndmwrupam nisicyate, the commentary having nisicyate ksamti 
pradurbhavatity arthaJi. Cp. also MBh , xii. 10706-7, Bamrdluipravibhakldndm 
bhutanam bakudha gatih i Sauvarnam rajaiam capi yalhd bhaydam mgicyate || 
Tatha nisicyate. jcmtvJj, purvakarmavasdnugah. T’s abhmipdtyate is good palaio- 
graphically and agrees with 32 above ; for abhinipata, ‘ activity see AK., 
II, 65, n. 4. 

38. The reading in 6 is uncertain, but C seems to support A which gives 
the best sense. In c for agamya cp >$., xvi. 42, where it can only mean ' under- 
stand ’ ; the use is unusual but recurs at 116 below. Bobtlingk’s ity evavagamya 
is against the metre. 

39. Co.’s Jietvabhdve is as good as T’s hetmbhdvat and it is not clear which 
0 read. 

40. See note on verse 21, 
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41. For when the knower of the field properly discriminates 
these four, it abandons the rushing torrent of birth and death, 
and obtains the everlasting sphere. 

42. For this purpose the Brahmans in the world, who 
follow the doctrine of the supreme Absolute, practise here 
the brahman-com'se and instruct the Brahmans in it.” 

43. The king’s son, on hearing this speech of the sage, 
questioned him both about the means to be adopted and about 
the sphere of final beatitude : — 

44. “ Deign to explain to me how this brahman - course 
is to be practised, for how long and whore, and also where this 
dharma ends.” 

45. Arada explained to him concisely by another method 
the same dharma in clear language and according to the Sastra : — 

46. “ The aspirant, after first leaving his family and 
assuming the mendicant’s badges, takes on himself a rule of 
discipline which covers all proper behaviour. 

47. Displaying entire contentment with whatever ho gets 
from whatever source, he favours a lonely dwelling and, free 
from the pairs of worldly life, he studies the 6astra diligently. 

48. Then, seeing the danger that arises from passion and 


41. For ajavarhjavata, see JRAS, 1981, 569-70, and add to the references 
there LV., ch. xv, 205 The second line is equivalent to MBh., xii. 8767, Tad 
vidvan aksaram prdpya jdhdti pra/imjanmanl. 

42. This use of vasaya goes hack to the old phrase brdhmacaryam vas 
with the locative of the person under •whom the study takes place ; cp Bfh. 
Ar. Up., vi. 2, 4, and Chandogya Up., iv. 4, 3, and 10, 1 with Majjhima, 1, 147. 
Later use prefers car, e.g Digha, I, 155, and III, 57. 

46. For linga, see note on ix 18. 

47. Nirdvandva refers to the eight lolcadharmas (xi. 43, note) For the 
Brahmanical use see references in PW under nirdvandva, 1) ; nirdvandvata, 
MBh., xii 11882, seems to mean the state of being soul alone, disjoined from 
\ prakfti . The sense of lcrtin is not certain , I take C’s translation, T’s being 
purely mechanical. 

48. See the mention of the Yoga system in the Introduction for the 
significance of c. 
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the supreme happiness derived from passionlessness, he arrests 
his senses and exerts himself in the matter of mental quietude. 

49. Then he wins the first trance, which is dissociated from 
the loves, malevolence and the like, which is horn of discrimina- 
tion and which includes thought. 

. 50. And when the fool obtains that transic bliss and reflects 
on it repeatedly, he is carried away by the gain of previously 
unexperienced bliss. 

51. Deceived by the feeling of content, he wins to the 
world of Brahma by means of quietude of this kind, which 
rejects love and hatred. 

52. But the wise man, knowing that the thoughts cause 
agitation of mind, obtains the trance, which is disjoined from it 
and which possesses ectasy and bliss. 

53. He, who is carried away by that ecstasy and does not 
see any stage superior to it, obtains a station of light among 
the Abkasvara deities. 

54. But he, who dissociates his mind from the joy of that 
ecstasy, gains the third trance which is blissful but void of 
ecstasy. 


49. Vitarka here includes vicara, and T renders it by the equivalent for 
the latter. 

50. Tat tat should mean 1 various matters which is not good sense, and 
the addition of eva seems to justify the above translation. 

51. T’s vdsitah may he the correct reading, 0 giving no help ; it means 
both ‘ caused to dwell there ’ and ‘ impregnated with ’. The canonical 
accounts of the Brahma deities emphasise their feeling of self-satisfaction 
(AK , I, 169). 

52. Cp. 8., xvii. 45, and AK., V, 158 T translates ‘ possessed of the 
bliss of ecstasy ’ in accordance with its faulty version of 54, but prill and 
sulcha are always treated as separate qualities m these trances. 

53. This use of visepa is common in the AK. ; and the same sense is 
probably to be inferred at MBh , xii. 11874, where Janaka talks of the vaisesika 
jndna in connexion with moksa and the doctrine of Paheasikha, the Samkhya 


seer. 
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55. But he who, immersed in this bliss, does not strive for 
progress, attains bliss in common with the Subhakrtsna deities. 

56. He who, on attaining such bliss, is indifferent and 
feels no desire for it, wins the fourth trance, which is void of 
bliss and suffering. 

57. Some in that trance through vain imagination con- 
clude that it is liberation, because bliss and suffering are 
abandoned and the mind ceases to function. 

58. But those who investigate the transic knowledge of 
the Absolute describe its fruit as enduring for many ages with 
the Brhatphala deities. 

59. On emerging from that concentrated meditation, the 
wise man sees the evils that exist for those who have a body and 
betakes himself to knowledge for the cessation of the body. 

60. Then, abandoning the practice of that trance, the 
wise man sets his mind on progress and turns away from all 
desire for material form even, as previously from the passions. 

61. First he forms a mental conception of the empty 
spaces which exist in this body and then he obtains a clear idea 
of space with regard to its solid matter also. 

55. The word samanya is possibly significant, as the Subhakrtsna deities 
are all alike in body and mentality (samjnd) according to AK., II, 20. 

56. The alternative reading m 6, which is consistent with T, is yo viraj- 
yann wpeksate ; upeksakali is the expression commonly used in these formulas, 
e.g , 8., xvu. 50, and LV., ch. xi, 129, 1. 6ff. 

57. Pdda d recurs in verse 75 below. 

58. The reading m c and the construction are uncertain. A’s bfhatpTialam 
is opposed to 0 and T, and gives an irregular metre ; it is not clear however 
whether T read °kdlam or °kdk. I take bfhat in d to be a synonym of brahman 
(neuter), according to MjBh., xii. 12763, and PW’s reference from the Bhclg. 
Pur., hut possibly it should be taken separately as an epithet of phalwm. C 
suggests the possibility in that case of reading brhatkalad in c. 

59. The verb sthd with vyut is the technical term for emerging from 
trance and is so used m the Y8. also, where it has taken on a slightly pejora- 
tive twist. Quite possibly T had charlnndm in 6. 

61. The readings and construction of the first line are uncertain. A’s 
asya referring to the subject of the sentence is uncomfortable ; so I accept T’s 
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62. But another wise man, contracting his self which has 
extended oyer space, looks on that very thing as unlimited and 
reaches a higher stage. 

63. But another, skilled in regard to the inner self, causes 
his self to cease by his self and, since he sees that there is 
nothing, he is declared to be one for whom nothing exists. 

64. Then like the munja stalk from its sheath or the 
bird from its cage, the knower of the field, escaped from the 
body, is declared to be liberated. 

65. This is that supreme Absolute, without attribute, 
everlasting and immutable, which the learned men who know the 
principles call liberation. 


asmin. T’s version implies taking dk&sarn as the object of parikalpayan, 
for which thore is something to be said , but then it would be better to read 
kham ydny asmm tesv ddan. The sense anyhow is clear, the object of tho 
trance being to suppress all sensation of matter with regard to the body and to 
substitute for it the sensation of unoccupied space. Adhimucyata is a trouble- 
some word, for which I would refer to the employment of adhimukti and 
adhimoksa in the AK., and to the discussions there (see Index s.v.). The 
general idea is of an act of mental attention which leads a man to approve a 
particular object or course of action, so that he makes up his mind to attain 
or do it, as the case may bo. C translates, ‘ ho completely achieves looking on 
it (i e. the solid parts) as space and I paraphrase this above. W similarly 
has ‘ wird er sich klar though T seems hardly to mean this with lhag-par 
mos-par byed. 

62. The difficulty lies in dlmanam, which I translate mechanically. 
From the Buddhist descriptions of this trance vijndna is apparently meant 
and the original reading might have been dLdki-galwuijnanam. Vasubandhu, 
AK., I, 74, however, defends the use of dtman for cilia, and in Arada’s mouth 
it might stand for the mahdn atma , the buddlii (so Katha Up., iii. 3, buddhi— 
ib., iii. 9, vijndna). Should not the reading be tam eva in c ? 

63. Akimcanya is suspicious, being properly the name of this trance ; 
query akimeana ? 

64. For the muwja-stalk comparison, besides Katha Up., vi. 17, cp. 
SatapaUiabrdhmam, v. 1. 2, 18, and xii. 9, 2, 7, MBh., v. 1690, and xiv. 553-4, 
Dlgha, I, 77, and Vimddhimagga, 406. 

65. I take tattva in the Samkhya sense. Strauss aptly quotes MBh., 
xii. 8136. 

12 
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66. Thus I have fully shown to you the means and the 
liberation ; if you have understood it and if it pleases you, 
undertake it properly. 

67. For Jaiglsavya and Janaka and Vrddha Parasara and 
other seekers after liberation have been liberated by following 
this path.” 

68. But the prince, marking these words and pondering 
on them, thus made reply, since he was filled with the force of 
the motives perfected in previous births : — 

69. “ I have listened to this doctrine of yours, which 
grows more subtile and auspicious in its successive stages, but 
I consider it not to lead to final beatitude, since the field- 
-knower is not abandoned. 

70. For I am of opinion that the field-knower, although 
liberated irom the primary and secondary constituents, still 
possesses the quality of giving birth and also of being a seed. 


66. Bud, neuter, in c does not seem possible 

67. Jaiglsavya is quoted by Vyasa ou YS., ii. 55, and his colloquy with 
Avafya reported by the same on iii. 18 ; MBh , xii. 8431k., records his con- 
versation with Asita about slla in the Samkhya system, and ho is mentioned 
in a list of Samkhya seers, ib., 11782, which includes Varsaganya, Kapila and 
PancaSikha Vrddha Paraiara is proved to he Paiicasikha by ib., 11875, 
Where Janaka says, Paraiarasagotrasya vyddhasya sumahdtmanah \ Bhiksoh 
Pancabkkasyaham sisyalj, paramasattarmli. Other references to ParaSara in 
the Sdntiparvan show confusion between the Samkhya teacher and the father 
of Vyasa. The Vibhasa ’s reference to Partisan tirtldlca (AK., Index, 121, 
cp. Majjhima, III, 298) is therefore to a follower of Pancasikha’s system. 

68. Hetu refers to the three huialamulani, as in i i. 56. 

69. Paratah paralah could mean 1 pre-eminently ’ (so Co., etc.), but cp. 
verse 82 and hitvti Kitva m verse 74. 

70 For prasavadharman cp. prasavadharmin in Sdmkhyalcarilcti , 11, 
where it is explained as the capacity to give birth, as buddhi gives birth to 
ahamkara. Bijadharman is practically co-extensive in meaning ; so MBh., 
xii. 11662, of avyakta, Kartrtvdc cdpi bijandm bijadharma tathocyate. At ib., 
xiv. 1401, the eight prakftis are each described as bijadharman and prasava , 
because they give birth to the subsequent taltvas. 
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71. For although the soul by reason of its purity is con- 
ceived as being liberated, it will again become bound from the 
continued existence of the causal conditions. 

72. Just as a seed does not grow for want of the proper 
season, soil or water, but does grow when these causal conditions 
are present, such I deem to be the case of the soul. 

73. And as for the statement that liberation is deemed 
to come by severance from the power of the act, from ignorance 
and from desire, there is no complete severance from them so 
long as the soul persists. 

74. It is true that advance is obtained by the progressive 
abandonment of these three, but where the soul still remains, 
there these three remain in a subtile state. 

75. But such liberation is a creation of the imagination 
based on the subtility of the faults, the inactivity of the mind 
and the length of life in that state. 

76. And as for this imagined abandonment of the ego- 
-principle, so long as the soul persists, there iB no abandonment 
of that principle. 

77. And as the soul is not released from the activity of 
reason and the like, it is not devoid of attribute ; therefore, as 
it is not devoid of attribute, it is not admitted to be liberated. 


72. In a °vihdrdt is metrically impossible and °viharat makes no sense ; 
for the authority for it in the moaning of ‘ separation ’ appears, as PW points 
out, to he due to a corruption. 

73. Kalpycite properly ‘ is brought about but cp. 71. 

74. The argument rocalls the Buddhist theory of the anusayas. 

75. The verse is used again in the Sar iputm-prakanma, whore the entire 
passage is reminiscent of the preceding verses, there being a clear allusion to 
the argument of 72 {SBPAW, 1911, 392, C 4 a 5 , and K iv a.2-3). Life in the 
arii-pa spheres is measured by thousands of Irnlpas. 

77. The exact meaning of smnkhyd here is uncertain ; if it could be 
solved, we should perhaps know how the name Samkhya arose. The use in 
Pali of sariikha is also enigmatical and not fully explained yet ; see Samyutta, 
I, 12, and Geiger’s note thereon in his translation At Suttanipata, 1074, 
samkham upeti is opposed to aitharh paled, and ib., 209, and 749, the same 
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78. For no distinction exists between Lire attributes and 
the possessor of the attributes ; for instance, fire is not perceived, 
when devoid of outward appearance and heat. 

79. Before a conglomerate mass exists, there cannot be a 
possessor of the mass ; so, before attributes exist, there cannot 
be a 'possessor of the attributes. Therefore the soul, as possessor 
of the body, being first released, is subsequently bound to it 
again. 

80. And the knower of the field, when without a body, 
must be either knowing or unknowing. If it is knowing, there 
is something for it to know, and if there is something for it 
to know, it is not liberated. 


phrase is used negatively in contrast to samhhaya, which latter apparently 
should be equated with the later pratisamkhyd (cp. Stchorbatsky, Central 
Conception of Buddhism, 51, n. 1). The meaning in these passages is equivalent 
to ‘ phenomenal existence hut this is not the exact senso. Here I take the 
reference to be to sampaSyan of verse 63, showing that the intelligence is still 
active, and I translate tentatively accordingly. What attributes are indicated 
by adi also escapes me. It would be wrong to understand a secondary sense 
in the second line with reference to the gutias of classical Samkhya, for the 
word guna in ASvaghosa’s day was ordinarily used in Samkhya discussions of 
anything rather than the three factors of pralcrti, and in the Samkhya known 
to the poet salvation was attained by the destruction of rajas and tamas only, 
sattva remaining alone m an enhanced state. 

79. Co.’s conjecture in c is negatived by 0 and T as well as A and is not 
too easy in sense either. T’s lus-bzhin for saririn is surely a corruption {lus- 
•hdzin J ). The argument apparently is that the fact that the kselrajna is called 
Saririn shows that it did not exist before there was a body for it to inhabit 
(the bond therefore being anadi ) ; if it thereafter attains liberation, the fact of 
its being by nature a Saririn involves the consequence that it will be bound up 
again with a body. 

80. The opposition between ksatrajha in this verse and atman in the 
next is intentional. According to the MBh., the Jcsetrajna is jna (cetamavan, 
xii. 11649, jhdnalalcsanah, xiv. 1250), and the atman ajna (ajnah svabhavatali, 
xii. 11658) ; and the puru§a is hence described as both jna and ajna at xii. 

11763 . 
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81. Or if your teaching is that it is unknowing, what 
then is the use of inventing the existence of a soul ? For even 
without a soul the existence of the quality of not-knowing is 
well established as in the case of a log or a wall. 

82. But since this successive abandonment is declared to 
be meritorious, therefore I deem complete success in reaching 
the goal to derive from the abandonment of everything.” 

83. Thus he was not satisfied on learning the doctrine of 
Arada, and, discerning that it was incomplete, he turned away 
from there. 

84. Thereon in his desire to hear something higher he 
proceeded to the hermitage of Udraka, but he did not accept his 
system, because it too involved the tenet of the soul’s existence. 

85. For the sage Udraka, knowing the defects of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, found beyond the way of 
nothingness a way which was characterised by neither con- 
sciousness nor unconsciousness. 

81. I have not thought it necessary to follow C and T in the second line, 
as it is a question, not of reading, hut of division of words, and the first line, 
makes ajndncim certain in the second. The Buddhist, however, would naturally 
read the line as C and T ; for to him the existence of knowledge without a 
soul is as obvious as the existence of a wall. For the simile, cp. MBh., xii. 
11184, of the senses, Atmana viprahinani Jcasthakudyasam/Ini tu \ Vinahjanti. 

83. The use of pratijagema in this sense is unusual, hut certified by T. 
Hultzsch’s correction may be right, as dharma is masc. 

84. Gmha is regularly used in Buddhism of holding to a wrong doctrine ; 
cp. the expression antagrdharlrsti, and the P.T.S. Pali Diet. s. gdha. Cappeller’s 
conjecture in c is probably sound. 

85. This and the next two verses are very summarily treated by 0. 
The definitions of the two previous drupya states in 62 and 63 above show that 
samjhd here has not the technical Buddhist sense, the 1 naming ’ faculty of the 
mind, hut means something like c cognition ’ or ‘ consciousness vijnana, as 
appears from the use of buddhi as a synonym in 87 and from samjhin in 20 
(cp. S., ix. 1). Sauna is often used jn Pali where classical Sanskrit would have 
buddhi (note i. 51 above). Op. also the four kinds of sarhjnd in the YS. (Vaeas- 
pati MiSra on i. 15) and the equation of sarhjnd and mjhana by 8abarasvamin 
in quoting a Buddhist’s views (on Mimdrhsdsutra i. 1, 5, see 0. Strauss, 
SBPAW, 1932, 58 (524), n. l),'and also Bfh. Ar. Up., ii. 4, 12. 
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86. And since the conscious and unconscious states have 
each an object in a subtile condition, therefore he thought that 
beyond them was the state of neither unconsciousness nor 
consciousness and fixed his desires thereon. 

87. And since the intellect remains in the same condition, 
without moving elsewhere, subtile and inert, therefore in that 
state there is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness. 

88. And since a man returns again to the world, even 
after reaching that point, therefore the Bodhisattva, desiring 
to obtain the highest stage, left Udraka. 

89. Then with his mind made up in the search for the 
supreme good, he departed from that hermitage and betook 
himself to the hermitage, Nagari by name, of the royal seer 
Gaya. 

90. Thereon the sage, whose every effort was pure and 
who delighted in a lonely habitation, took up his dwelling on the 
pure bank of the Nairanjana river. 

s 91. Then he saw five mendicants, who had come there 
before him ; they had taken vows on themselves and practised 
'austerities, vaunting themselves of control of the five senses. 


86. The verse is too compressed for clear construction. Alambane I 
take to be dual, in the technical sense of the object of mental or psychical 
action, as opposed to the subject. 1 Though ’ should bo supplied with sulcsme. 
Samjnasamjne, presumably locative singular of a neuter dvandva compound. 
If it 'were not for Hi in c, it -would have been better to take alambane. as locative, 
understanding sail, and to treat yasmdt as governing a, b and c. Co. and T’s 
division in d involves taking tatra as applying to consciousness and unconscious- 
ness, not to the state that is neither. But tatraiva in the next verse implies 
division as in the text, and sprh is always used in these poems with the dative, 
so that the text should have run tasmai gataspfhah. 

87. The amendment in c is oertain ; of the many available passages in 
proof note especially AK., V, 144, and 208. 

91. I have given in the text so much of this verse as seemed to me 
capable of certain reconstruction. That C and T both have it shows that it? 
omission by A is a mistake, 
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92. The mendicants saw him there and, desiring liberation, 
approached him, as the objects of sense come to a lordly man, 
whose good merit has earned him wealth and freedom from 
disease. 

93. Thereon they served him reverently, abiding as 
pnpils under his orders, and were humble and compliant because 
of their good training, just as the restless senses serve the mind ; 

94. While he undertook extraordinary austerities by 
starvation, thinking that that might be the method for ending 
death and birth. 

95. Carrying out many lands of fasting that are difficult 
for a man to perform, for six years in his desire for quietude he 
made his body emaciated. 

96. Yearning to reach the further shore of the cycle of 
transmigration whose further shore is unbounded, he lived by 
taking at mealtimes a single jujube fruit, sesamum seed and 
grain of rice. 

97. Whatever his body lost by reason of these austerities, 
just so much was made good again through his psychic power. 

98. Emaciated as he was, yet with his glory and majesty- 
unimpaired, he was a source of joy to the eyes of others, as the 
moon in autumn at the beginning of the bright fortnight is to 
the night lotuses. 

99. Though he had wasted away, so that only skin and 
bone remained, with fat, flesh and blood all gone, yet with 


93. Lolaih should also be understood of the five mendicants, implying 
that they had not yet acquired proper self-control. For the type of simile 
in this ancl the preceding verse cp. &i6upalavadlia, siii. 28, and MBh , iii. 398, 
402, vii. 3553-4, and viii. 4196 and 4201 

95 T’s kcmnaprepsur in c breaks the metre, because the Yipula, 
y _ w y requires a caesura after the fifth syllable. 

96. T’s pha mthah-med-pa in c indicates literally anantapam°, but is 
probably intended to give the correct meaning of apdra as £ boundless ’. 

97. It is not clear to me whether tejas in d means ‘ outward brilliance ’ or 
1 internal vigour both perhaps Kern conjectured tejaso ’sya in d, which is 
easier, but tejasa is wanted to correspond to tapasa in the first line. 
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undiminisbed depth of soul he shone like the ocean, whose 
depth never diminishes. 

100. Thereon dreading existence the sage, whose body 
was clearly tormented to no purpose by pernicious austerities, 
thus resolved in his longing for Buddhahood : — 

101. “ This is not the way of life for passionlessness, for 
enlightenment, for liberation. That is the sure procedure 
which I won that time beneath the jambu tree. 

102. Nor can that be obtained by one who is weak.” So 
in all seriousness lie pondered further on this point in order 
to increase his bodily strength. 

103. How can the result to be attained by the mind be 
reached by a man, who is not calmly at ease and who is so worn 
out with the exhaustion of hunger and thirst that his mind is 
unbalanced with the exhaustion ? 

104. Inward tranquillity is rightly gained by constant 
appeasement of the senses, and from the full appeasement of the 
senses the mind becomes well-balanced. 

105. The man whose mind is well-balanced and serene 
develops concentrated meditation ; when the mind is possessed 
of concentrated meditation, the practice of trance begins. 

106. By the practice of trance those dharmas are obtained, 
through which is won that highest, peaceful stage, so hard to 
reach, which is ageless and deathless. 


102. Agatadam has been variously understood, ‘resuming his care for 
his body ’ (Co.), ‘ so reflecting ’ (Pormichi), 1 who has gained respect for himself ’ 
(W). 

103. T is surely wrong in omitting srama in a, for the repetition of the 
word makes the second pcida the sequel of the first. 

104. The first line is undoubtedly corrupt both in A and T, as the reading 
should be °tarpanam with the first word of a in the ablative ; C has preserved 
the right sense, ‘ Eating and drinking satisfy the senses but I cannot determine 
the opening word from this, vihrteh, being perhaps the best. 

105. Bead raii-bzhm for the first words of T, not ran-zhin 2 

106. The reference is to the bodhipaksika dharmas. 
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107. Accordingly the steadfast seer of unbounded wisdom 
concluded that this method was based on the eating of food and 
made up his mind to take food. 

108. He bathed and, as in his emaciation he came pain- 
fully up the bank of the Nairanjana, the trees growing on the 
slope bent low the tips of their branches in adoration to give 
him a helping hand. 

109. At that time on divine instigation Nandabala, the 
daughter of the cowherd chief, went there, joy bursting from 
her heart. 

110. She was wearing a dark-blue cloth and her arms were 
brilliant with white shells, so that she seemed like Yamuna, 
best of rivers, when its dark-blue water is wreathed with foam. 

111. Her delight was enhanced by faith, and her blue- 
-lotus eyes opened wide, as, doing obeisance with her head, she 
caused him to accept milk rice. 

112. By partaking of it he secured for her the full reward 
of her birth and himself through the satisfaction of the six 
sense faculties became capable of obtaining enlightenment. 

113. Then the sage’s form together with his fame reached 
full roundness and he bore united in his single person the 
loveliness of the moon and the steadfastness of the ocean. 

114. The five mendicants, holding that he had renounced 
the holy life, left him, as the five elements leave the thinking 
soul when it is liberated. 

107. Constructionally this verse is joined to the next, which contains the 
main verb. 

108. In the variants I have not given T’s drans for uttarara, but it might 
stand for ujjagrdha (cp. verse 111), and, if so, T should be understood to read 
tatadrumam in d, no case-sign being given ; this is inferior to the text in style. 
C does not indicate either reading clearly ; it runs, £ After bathing, he wanted 
to come out of the pool ; owing to the weakness of emaciation he could not 
rise up. A heavenly spirit pressed down a tree-branch ; raising has hand, he 
grasped it and came out 

113. The verse illustrates T’s faithfulness to his text ; he found kdakd 0 
in d and refused to make the obvious amendment to samnku, 0 . 
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115. On this with his resolution for sole companion, he 
made up his mind for enlightenment and proceeded to the root 
of a piped tree, where the ground was carpeted with green 
grass. 

116. Then at that moment Kala, the best of serpents, 
whose might was as that of the king of elephants, was awakened 
by the incomparable sound of his feet, and, realising that the 
great sage had determined on enlightenment, he uttered this 
eulogy : — 

117. “ Since, 0 sage, the earth thunders, as it were, again 
and again, as it is pressed by your feet, and since your splendour 
shines forth as of the sun, certainly you will to-day enjoy the 
desired result. 

118. Since, 0 lotus-eyed one, the flocks of blue jays, 
circling in the air, proceed round you right-handed, and since 
gentle breezes blow in the sky, to-day without doubt you will 
become a Buddha.” 

119. Then, after the lordliest of serpents had thus extolled 
him, he took clean grass from a grass-cutter, and, betaking 
hknself to the foot of the great pure tree, he made a vow for 
enlightenment and seated himself. 

120. Then he took up the supreme, immoveable cross- 
-legged posture with his limbs massed together like the coils of 
a sleeping serpent, saying, “ I will not rise from this position on 
the ground till I achieve the completion of my task ”. 


115. For the imitation of the first pada by Matpceta see the Introduction. 

116. Apparently both C and T read gajardjavikrcmapada° , hut the poet 
never elsewhere runs a compound over the division between two padas of so 
long a metre, and in VamSastha he always ends padas a and c on a long syllable, 
For agata , which T also takes in this sense, see note on 38 above. 

119. For the use of grass as a seat in yoga see MBh., xu. 7164, and 
Bhag. Oita, vi. 11. 

120. W holds that T had the compound in b in the locative case (i.e. 
°pi , ndam 1) ; but I think it more probable it took it as an adverb, 
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121 . Then when the H oly One took his seat with determined 
soul, the denizens of the heavens felt unequalled joy, and the 
birds and the companies of wild beasts reframed from noise 
nor did the forest trees, when struck by the wind, rustle at all. 

121, For mscitdtman cp. xiii. 11, and Jat., xx. 38. 
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CANTO XIII 

Demat of Mara 

1. When the great sage, the seion of a line of royal seers, 
sat down there, after making his, vow for liberation, the world 
rejoiced, but Mara, the enemy of the good Law, trembled. 

2. Him whom in the world they call the God of Love, 
him of the bright weapon and also the flower-arrowed, that 
same one, as the monarch of the activities of the passions and 
as the enemy of liberation, they style Mara. 

3. His three sons, Caprice, Gaiety and Wantonness, and 
his three daughters, Discontent, Delight and Thirst, asked him 
why he was depressed in mind, and he answerod them thus : — 


3. The verse is puzzling because no other vorsion mentions three sons oi 
MSha , the LV knows of Mara having many sons, but none of the names 
correspond. All mention of them is omitted by 0 too, as if their presence 
were contrary to the legend in the forai he knew. The three daughters according 
to LV are called Rati, Arati, and Trsna, according to Mhv., Tandri (a cor- 
ruption T), Rati and Arati, and in the Pali canon Raga, Arati and Tanha. The 
equivalents of the names in the various Chinese versions I am unable to 
determine with precision, but, as the one point in which the Sanskrit and Pali 
versions agree is that one of the daughters was called Arati and as Rati is 
known to Aavaghosa as the wife of Kandarpa (S., iv. 8), it is best to assume 
that the name of the first daughter should be read here as Arati and to insert 
an avagraha accordingly. It is remarkable that the sons and daughters play 
no part in the actual fight except for bare mentions in verses 7 and 14. In 
the oldest version of the tale ( Padhanasutta , Suttanipata, 425ff ,=LV., oh. xviii, 
261-3), the daughters are not mentioned at all, but among the armies of 
Mara are named Kamah, Arati, K?utpipasa and Ti'ijna. It looks as if the 
group of three daughters arose from a misunderstanding of this verse. In 
later legend (o.g., LV., ch xxi and xxiv, and the FP) they play a great part, 
and' it is perhaps to be inferred that this development was just beginning in 
the poet’s time, 
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4. “ The sage, wearing the armour of his vow and drawing 
the how of resolution with the arrow of wisdom, sits yonder, 
desiring to conquer my realm ; hence this despondency of my 
mind. 

5. For if he succeeds in overcoming me and expounds to 
the world the path of final release, then is my realm to-day 
empty, like that of the Videha king, when he fell from good 
conduct. 

6. While therefore he has not yet attained spiritual 
eyesight and is still within my sphere, 1 shall go to break his 
vow, like the swollen current of a river breaking an embank- 
ment.” 

7. Then, seizing his flower-made bow and his five world- 
-deluding arrows, he, the causer of unrest to mortal minds, 
approached the ahattha tree accompanied by his children. 

8. Next Mara placed his left hand on the tip of the bow 
and, fingering the arrow, thus addressed the sage, who was 
tranquilly seated in his desire to cross to the further shore of 
the ocean of existence : — 

9. “ Up, up. Sir Ksatriya, afraid of death. Follow your 
own dharma, give up the dharma of liberation. Subdue the 


4. I follow C and Formichi in the translation of ayudha as ‘ bow ’ , 
T has ‘ sword ’ and Oo. ‘ barb ’. 

6. In a ydti seems to be purely an auxiliary to the gerundive. For c 
cp. LV., ch. xxi, 303, 9, and Mhv., II, 408, 9. The Videha king is presumably 
Karalajanaka, mentioned in iv. 80 ; Co. considers it a reference to Nimi Videha, 
who according to the MBh. gave his kingdom to the Brahmans. 

7. T is apparently corrupt m b, as shown by the repetition of grlntvd 
C assumes a play of words on ’svattha and asvasthya. 

8. There is little to choose between A and T’s readings in a, C giving no 
lead. 

9. The use of •mftyubhlla, is typical of the poet ; it implies (1) ordinary 
cowardice, (2) a reference to the Buddha’s statements such as at xi. 7, ahath 
jaramrtyubhayam mdilva, (3) an allusion to the etymology of Mara, i.e ‘ afraid 
of Mara just as at xxvii. 38, the word rmra is used for “ death For the 
second line I follow T except for reading viniya, certified by C , but d can hardly 
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world both with arrows and with sacrifices, and from the world 
obtain the world of V asava. 

10. For this is the path to issue forth by, the famous one 
travelled by kings of olden time. It is ignominious for one 
born in a renowned family of royal seers to practise this 
mendicancy. 

11. Or if, 0 firm in purpose, you do not rise up to-day, 
be steadfast, do not give up your vow. For this arrow that I 
have ready is the very one I discharged at Wurpaka, the fishes’ 
foe. 

12. And at the mere touch of it the son of Ida, though he 
was the grandson of the moon, fell into a frenzy, and Santanu 
lost his self-control. How much more then would anyone else 
do so, who is weak with the decadence of the present age ? 

13. So rise up quickly and recover your senses ; for this 
ever-destructive arrow stands ready. I do not discharge it at 

be in order as it stands Taking the indications of 0, I surmiso an original 
lokdt pararn prapnuhi vasavaryam, 

10. The only occurrence of piirvatama apparently. Bhaiksdlcycm in d * 
° 11. Pdda b is ironical, meaning ‘ you -will need all your firmness not to 
give up your vow ’. According to 8., viii. 44, Surpaka was loved by 
Kumudvatl , and if he is the abjaSalru of ib. % x. 53, he was burnt up by love 
(after being hit by Kama’s arrow ?). The name is known to the lexicographers 
as that of the enemy of Kamadeva and is so used at Padyacuddmarii, vi. 23. 
The story was well known at one time and formed apparently the subject of 
a play, as appears from the reference at Pudmaprabhrtaka (ed Caturbhdni), 
25, 1. 20, to the manuscript of a part in it, which was entitled Kumudmti- 
prakarane 8urpakasaktdm rajadankam dhdtri r alias y upalambhate. That 
it dealt with an enemy to love is perhaps hinted at by the phrase avinaya- 
grantha in the following verse. I can find no trace of any existing MS of the 
play, and it may be an imaginary one. The details suggest that We may have 
a variant version in the story of the fisherman, Suprahara, and the princess 
Mayavati, in Kathdsantsdgara, oh. cxu. 

12. Vicitta is a very rare word, only recorded by PW from SvJnda. The 
reference is to Santanu’s infatuation for Ganga, cp. 3., vii. 41, and x. 56 
T’s equivalent for asvatantra is not clear. 

13. For samjndm C seems to transliterate amjna. The exact 
correspondence of T in b is not clear (yin yan for Ivy ayam), but its byar-hos 
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those who are given to sensual pleasures and show compliance 
to their mistresses, any more than I would at sheldrakes.” 

14. Despite these words the sage of the (Sakyas showed 
no concern and did not change his posture ; so then Mara 
brought forward his sons and daughters and discharged the 
arrow at him. 

15. But even when the arrow was shot at him, he paid no 
heed to it and did not falter in his firmness. Mara, seeing him 
thus, became despondent and, full of anxiety, said softly to 
himself : — 

16. “ When Sambhu, god as he was, was pierced with 
this arrow, he became agitated with love towards the mountain- 
-king’s daughter. That very arrow causes this man no feeling. 
Is it that he has no heart or that this is not that arrow ? 

17. Therefore he is no fit subject for my flower-arrow or 
for my excitation or for the application of sexual delight ; he 
merits threats, revilings and blows at the hands of my troops 
of awe-inspiring spirits.” 

18. Then as soon as Mara thought of his army in his 
desire to obstruct the tranquillity of the Sakya sage, his followers 

an o can only indicate A’s °vidheyesu, not the ^iblndlieyasu of Co.’s MSS. There 
is a double point in the simile of the Brahmmy ducks ; not only are they 
the type of true lovers, hut it is generally considered improper to shoot them 
in India, and many castes, which will eat other wild duck, will not touch 
them. 

16. The first line is interesting as showing that the poet knew a different 
version of the story of Kama, Parvata and Siva to that immortalized in the 
Kumarasambiiava and that, when he calls the god of love Ananga, he does 
not refer to this legend (see the Introduction) . The line implies the Buddha’s 
superiority to Siva. I translate d according to T ; Gawronski objected that 
the text should mean ‘ is this no arrow ? ’, but I do not see that this is necessarily 
so. Formiehi takes the question to be whether the sage or the arrow is acitta. 

17. See note on verse 3, m view of which I do nob take har§ana and 
rati as names of Mara’s son and daughter. 

18. Oa . . . ca to denote simultaneity, correctly rendered by C. In c 
dsraya in this sense is almost entirely restricted to Buddhism, but cp. 
Gaudapada on Samkhyalcanka, 62 The exact equivalence of T in d is uncer- 
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stood round him, in various forms and carrying lances, trees, 
javelins, clubs and swords in their hands ; 

19. Having the faces of boars, fishes, horses, asses and 
camels, or the countenances of tigers, bears, lions and elephants, 
one-eyed, many-mouthed, three-headed, with pendulous bellies 
and speckled bellies ; 

20. Without knees or thighs, or with knees vast as pots, 
or armed with tusks or talons, or with skulls for faces, or with 


tain, but g&um-mdun ( =tri£ula ) stands for the word I conjecture to be sala, 
i.e, T may have had Aula. Sala is only known to the lexicographers, but the 
reading must be either that or sula to bring A and T together. The corruption 
of A is perhaps due to the writing of a double sibilant { pariyus sala 0 , or Aula 0 ) 
in some earlier MS. 

19. The last compound of the verse is uncertain. For A’s reading cp. 
kabarakucchi of a Yakga at Jataka, I, 273, hut T and C agroo in a word moaning 
‘ with large bellies ’ ; akfAodards ca involves amending the procoding caiva to 
cdpy, and mahodards ca the change of two letters, while prtkiidarai ca does not 
agree with T and C’s indications. For Windisch’s conjocturo op, MBh., x. 
275. 

This and the next five verses have parallels in L V., eh. xxi, Mhv., II, 338 
and 410, and FP, oh xxviii, and also in the descriptions of Siva’s and Slcanda’s 
followers, MBh., ix. 25763., and.x. 26511. Whether Afivaghoga knew any of 
these Buddhist passages in their extant form is not clear, but Windisch’s 
discussion should be consulted (i, 3123,). C translates all the verses very fully 
except 23, which it omits entirely, and I have little doubt that this verso is 
spurious. Verses 21, 22 and 24 describe Mara’s host as taking the form of 
Brahmanical ascotics (note kapaldhasta also at 49 below), and this verse in- 
terrupts the order and adds nothing of value to the account. The description of 
the fiends as ascetics is developed from a hint in the Padhanasutta referred to 
imder verse 3. According to Windisch’B reconstruction (i, 31), wlnoh seems 
well established in this point, the following verse occurs in the account of 
Namuci’s army, Pagdlhd ettha dissanti eke sarnaij.abrdhmand Tan ca maggarh 
najananti yena gacchanti subbatd. This detail was omitted in later works and 
suggests that the poet either is embroidering on the early tale or knew 
an extended version, no longer extant. 

20. C appears to support T’s reading in c, its real meaning being perhaps 
‘some with heads that had neither faces nor eyes’. A’s kabandhahasta is 
difficult ; it should mean, not ‘ carrying kabandhas in their hands for which 
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many bodies, or with half their faces broken off or with huge 
visages ; 

21. Ashy -grey in colour, tricked out with red spots, 
carrying ascetics’ staves, with hair smoke-coloured like a 
monkey’s, hung round with garlands, with pendent ears like 
elephants, clad in skins or entirely naked ; 

22. With half their countenances white or half their 
bodies green ; some also copper-coloured, smoke-coloured, 
tawny or black ; some too with arms having an overgarment of 
snakes, or with rows of jangling bells at their girdles ; 

23. Tall as toddy-palms and grasping stakes, or of the 
stature of children with projecting tusks, or with the faces of 
sheep and the eyes of birds, or with cat-faces and human bodies ; 

24. With dishevelled hair, or with topknots and lralf- 
-shaven polls, clothed in red and with disordered headdresses, 
with bristling faces and frowning visages, suckers of the vital 
essence and suckers of the mind. 


Windisch cites Mhv., II, 411, in the account of the attack (not of the descrip- 
tion of tko army), hut ‘ having hands like kabdndhas ’. The exact equivalent 
of T is Lanlcdlavaktra, but I prefer karanka 0 as better sense, as closer to A 
palaaographically and as apparently indicated by C. 

21. The first line seems to describe $aiva ascetics. For bhasmdru'im cp. 
MBh., xvi 5. Did 0 (‘some like tho brightness of the dawn-star ’) take 
lohita as meaning Mars 1 For the colour of ascetics’ hair note Mhv., II, 195, 
19, of a rgi, tdmmdhumrdrunaj ata . The first word in c is uncortaiu ; G’s 
moaning is not clear, hut it might have had IcimbaspJdco. The garlands, if 
°srajo is correct, may be garlands of skulls. For the next word cp. Bana’s 
description of the ascetic Jabali, Kdd., 43, 3-4, prasastmdmnam iva pralamba - 
Icarnalalam. 

22. In d one can divide ghamXd-kyla as I do, or ghantd-dlcida as T does. 
For the compound cp. Gan/Mstotra, 10, which I restore (hid. Ant., 1933, 65) 
prakaMpatutatabaddhaglianta. 

24. For anlhamunda cp. MBh , vii. 3383. Apte gives raktambara as the 
name of a kind of ascetic, presumably the raktapatas of Kdd., 95, 1. I can 
make nothing out of A’s rajvambam, and the confusion of jva and Ida might 
easily occur. For lejohura, I follow 0 ; its apparent reading, vayohards ca, 
may well be right. 

13 
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25. Some, as they ran, leapt wildly aboni, some jumped 
on each other ; while some gambolled in tho shy, others sped 
along among the treetops. 

26. One danced about, brandishing a trident ; another 
snorted, as he trailed a club ; one roared like a bull in his excite- 
ment, another blazed fire from every hair. 

27. Such were the hordes of fiends who stood encom- 
passing the root of the bodhi tree on all sides, anxious to 
seize and to kill, and awaiting the command of their master. 

28. Beholding in the beginning of the night the hour of 
conflict between Mara and the bull of the Sakyas, the sky lost 
its brightness, the earth shook and the quarters blazed and 
crashed. 

29. The wind raged wildly in every direction, the stars 
did not shine, the moon was not seen, and night spread forth 
still thicker darkness and all the oceans wore troubled. 

30. And the earth-bearing Nagaa, devoted to dharma, 
did not brook obstruction to the groat sago and, turning their 
eyes wrathfully on Mara, they hissed and unwound their coils. 

31. But the divine sagos of tho Pure Abodes, absorbod in 
the fulfilment of the good Law, developed compassion for Mara 
in their minds, but were untouched by anger, because they were 
freed from all passion. 

32. When those who were given to dharma and desired the 


27. Co. takes the bodhi tree as the object of pdda c ; it seems more 
natural to suppose that tho Bodhisattva is intended Acceptance of Ts 
reading would have made this clear. 

28. According to Gandiatotra, 4, the phenomena in this and the nest 
verse were caused by Mara’s followers. 

30. For tho eight ISTaga kings who support the earth see AK., II, 175, 
n. 4. If dharmabhrtai is correct, cp. the use at 8., i. 1. T takes jnnbh in the 
sense of gatravitmma here, which I understand as above. 

32. Dharmatman is applied to the deities of the Buddhist heavens again 
at 8., ii. 47. 
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liberation of the world saw the root of the bod, hi tree beset by 
Mara’s cruel host, they raised cries of “ Ha ! Ha ! ” in the sky. 

33. But when the great seer beheld Mara’s army standing 
as a menace to that method of dharma, like a lion seated amidst 
kine he did not quail nor was he at all perturbed. 

34. Then Mara gave orders to his raging army of demons 
for terrifying the sage. Thereon that army of his resolved to 
break down his steadfastness with their various powers. 

35. Some stood trying to frighten him, their many tongues 
hanging out flickering, their teeth sharp-pointed, their eyes like 
the sun’s orb, their mouths gaping, their ears sticking up stiff 
as spikes. 

36. As they stood there in such guise, horrible in appear- 
ance and manner, he was no more alarmed by them or shrank 
before them than before over-excited infants at play. 

37. Then one of them, wrathfully turning his gazo on him, 
raised his club ; then his arm with the club became immovable, 
as was Puramdara’s of old with the thunderbolt. 

38. Some lifted up rocks and trees, but were unable to 
hurl them at the sage. Instead they fell down with the trees 
and rocks, like the spurs of the Vindhyas when shattered by 
the levin. 


33. T gives dharmavidhi no case-sign, but it can only have read as m the 
test. Upaplava in this sense is unusual , perhaps there is a suggestion of 
* portent without which the way of BudcLhahood cannot be accomplished. 

34. T’s draii-po in the socond line should he corrected to irag-po ( udlrna ) 
Bor the odd use of bhayaya see the Introduction. 

35. Eor ndrna see note on iv. 29 ; kilo, namd, literally * apparently 
pretending ’. 

36. T does not express su in °subdlebhyah. 

37. 0 deals very scantily with bho passage beginning hero. The MBh. 
mentions several occasions of India’s being paralysed the use of the name 
Puramdara suggests that it was tho occasion of the taking of Tripura, narrated 
at xiii. 7400, and in the Bombay edition at the close of the Droyaparmn. 
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39. The rocks and trees and axes, discharged by some 
who flew up into the sky, remained hanging in the air without 
falling down, like the many-hued rays of the evening clouds. 

40. Another flung above him a blazing log as big as a 
mountain peak ; no sooner was it discharged than, as it hung in 
the sky, it burst into a hundred fragments through the sage’s 
magic power. 

41. Another, shining like the rising sun, lot loose from 
the sky a vast shower of red-hot coals, just as at the close of 
the seon Meru in full conflagration throws out the pulverised 
scorifB of his golden rifts. 

42. But the shower of hot coals, scattered full of sparks 
at the foot of the bodhi tree, became a shower of red lotus petals 
through the exercise of universal bonovolence on the part of 
the best of sages. 

43. And the Sakya sage, embracing liis resolution like a 
kinsman, did not waver at all from bis posture in spite of those 
various afflictions and distresses of body and mind, which were 
cast at him. 

44. Thereon others spat out snakes from their mouths as 

39. tucJI follow the previous translations. W objects, not unreasonably, 
that a cloud does not send out rays, and suggests 1 the under edge also some- 
what difficult ; cp. 8., iii. 24 

40. Kadangam, which beat T (did it read gajarn varam ?), ia evidently 
the same as Pali lealingara, as Kern pointed out. Schmidt’s Nachlrage quotes 
the same form from the MBh. ; op. also kaldngala, ib., iii. G42. 

41. For references for the second line see All., II, 184, n 2. 

42. Mmtrivihara is one of the Brahmaviharas ; cp. LV eh. xxi. 310, 
4-5. 

43. A tap a as a substantive seems to be only known in the sense of 
‘ heat bub ag.it cannot be an adjective here, I take it as a substantive in the 
sense of the adjective. Sukumar Sen ( Outline Syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit, 
25) construes the instrumentals of the first line as absolute , more probably 
ASvaghosa feels the intransitive cacala to he equivalent to a causative passive, 
‘ Was not caused to waver by ’. 

44. The form nirjigiluh is remarkable ; Pan., viii. 2, 21, allows tho present 
stem gil for gf when compounded with a preposition ending in a vowel and the 
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from rotten trcetrunks ; as if bound by spells, they did not lxiss 
or raise themselves or move in his presence. 

45. Others transformed themselves into huge clouds, 
accompanied by lightning and the fearsome crash of thunder- 
stones, and let loose on the tree a shower of stones, which 
turned into a pleasant rain of flowers. 

46. One too placed an arrow on his bow ; it blazed there, 
but did not shoot forth, like the anger of a poor ill-tempered 
man, when it is fanned in his heart. 

47. But five arrows shot by another stood arrested in 
the air and did not fall on the sage, just as, when their objects 
are present, the five senses of a -wise man who is afraid of the 
cycle of existence remain inactive. 

48. Another rushed wrathfully against the great seer, 
grasping a club in order to kill him ; he fell helpless without 
obtaining his object, as men, not obtaining their desires, fall 
helplessly info calamitous sins. 

49. But a woman, black as a cloud, with a skull in her 
hand, wandered about there unrestrainedly and did not remain 
still, with the intention of deluding the great seer’s heart, and 
resembling the intelligence of a man of inconstant mind 
wandering uncertainly among the various sacred traditions. 


preceding rule authorises the intensive jegilyate. But a perfect formation 
from this stem appears to have no parallel. Utscisrpuh, Kern’s conjecture, 
seems certified by T, which takes it in the sense of 1 going along ’ , the sense 
I propose is better, as suggesting preparation to strike 

46. The point of the simile lies in amsvara, whose exaat sense is uncertain ; 
Isvara is used by the poet for 1 rich so I conjecture 1 poor ’ here. Co.’s 
‘ impotent ’ is as good. A man who is anlsvara has perforce to keep his anger 
in his heart, because he cannot give it effective expression. 

47. Thero is nothing to choose between mbliasi and viyati in b, except 
that ASvaghosa uses the former rather oftoner. 

49. C may he right m taking meglialcali as a proper name , he describes 
her as an older sister of Mara, hut otherwise she is unknown, Or the verse 
may be intended as a reference to some Hindu goddess or to female Saiva 
ascetics. Aniyatam probably implies making lewd gestures, as C suggests. 
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50. One, wishing to hum him up like a venomous snake 
with the fire of his glance, levelled a blazing eye on the seer, 
but failed to see him, as he sat still in the same place, just as a 
man absorbed in the passions fails to see the true good when 
it is pointed out to him. 

51. Thus another, lifting a ponderous rock, toiled in vain 
with his efforts baffled, like one who desires to obtain by afflic- 
tion of the body the dharma which is the ultimate good and 
which is only to be reached by knowledge and concentration of 
mind. 

52. Others again, assuming the forms of hyenas and lions, 
loudly roared might}?' roars, from which living beings cowered 
away on every side, thinking tho sky had been split by the blow 
of a thunderbolt. 

53. Tho deer and the elephants, giving forth crios of 
distress, ran about and hid thomselvcs, and on that night, as 
if it were day, the birds on all sides fluttered about, screaming 
in distress. 

54. But although all beings shivered at such howls of 
theirs, the sage, like Gfaruda at tho noise of crows, neither 
trembled nor quailed. 

55. The less the sage was afraid of the fearsomo troops of 
that array, the more was Mara, the enemy of the upholders of 
the Law, cast down with grief and wrath. 

56. Then a certain being of high station and invisible 
form, standing in the sky and seeing that Mara was menacing 
the seer and without cause of enmity was displaying wrath, 
addressed him with imperious voice : — 


The simile is a reference to the various agamas, which the poet considered to 
be mutually contradictory and uncertain (cp. ix. 76, and S , i 14, and in 2). 

55. A’s sasdra in d is hopeless, and C and FP clearly indicate sasada ; 
T’s mysterious byer is probably corrupt for by in (to Jibyin-ba), which would 
stand for the same reading. 

56 V aim is not exactly ‘ enmity ’, but more like c feud the hostile 

feeling which two factions or opponents maintain to each other. In tills case 
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57. “ Mara, you should not toil to no purpose, give up 
your murderous intent and go in peace. For this sage can no 
more be shaken by you than Meru, greatest o£ mountains, by 
the wind. 

58. Fire might lose its nature of being hot, water its 
liquidity, earth its solidity, but in view of the mei’itorious 
deeds accumulated by him through many ages he cannot abandon 
his resolution. 

59. For such is his vow, his energy, his psychic power, 
his compassion for creation, that he will not rise up till he 
has attained tho truth, just as the thousand -rayed sun does 
not rise without dispelling the darkness. 

60. For by rubbing wood long enough a man obtains fire, 
and by digging the earth deep enough he obtains water ; nothing 
is impossible of achievement to the man of persoverance. Every- 
thing that is undertaken by the proper method is thereby 
necessarily carried out with success. 

61. Therefore since the great physician, in his pity for 
tho world lying distressed in tho diseases of passion, etc., toils for 
the medicine of knowledge, ho should not be hindered. 

62. And since tho world is being carried away along wrong 
paths, it is no more proper to harass him, the guide who is 
laboriously searching for the right path, than it is to harass a 
good guide, when a caravan has lost its way. 

the enmity was only on Mara’s side, the Buddha having no similar feeling 
against him ; there was therefore no real vaira between them. 

57. Sarnia, ‘ home ’ and 1 peace ’. Presumably the reading should bo 
either himsdtmatdm here or Mmsratrmna in verse 32. 

59. hi T for bcom gnas read bcom-ms. 

60. The point in d, as correctly seen by most translators, lies in the 
significance of the doubled ca ; yulotam properly 1 conjoined with ’. The 
verse, Which is imitated m Pralijndyaugandhwrdyaya, i. 18, contains ideas 
used again in #., xii. 33, 31, and xvi. 97. 

61. Rdgdcli, i e. dvesa and moha also. 

62. The collocation of daiiiha and sudesika is suspicions The MSS of 
S. read daiiika in every case and sudaiSika once and sudesika once Probably 
mdm&ikafy is right here. 
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63. When all Tbeings arc lost in the great darkness, lie is 
being made into the lamp of lcnowledgo ; it is no more right lor 
your Honour to cause his extinction than it would be to put 
out a lamp which has been made to shed light in the darkness. 

64. But what honourable man indeed would meditate 
wrong towards him who, when he sees the world to be drowning 
in the great flood of the cycle of existence and to be unable to 
find the further shore, engages himself in ferrying it across ? 

65. Eor the tree of knowledge, when flourishing, should 
not be cut down, the treo whose fibres are forbearance, which 
is rooted deep in resolution, whose flowers are good conduct and 
whose boughs awareness and wisdom, and which yields the 
fruit of dharma. 

66. His purpose is to deliver creation which is bound fast 
in mind by the snares of delusion. It does not befit you to 
try to kill him who is exerting himself to deliver mankind from 
their bondage. 

67. Eor to-day is the appointed time for the ripening of 
those deeds which he has done in the past for the sake of illximina- 
tio'n. Thus he is seated in this place exactly like the previous 
sages. 


03. The application, of arya to Mara is curious. Properly it means either 
a member of one of the three arya castes or one who has entered on the path 
to salvation and is no longer a prthagjana I take it here primarily as equivalent 
to bhavat in accordance with dramatic usage ; secondarily it may allude to the 
legend that Mara was ultimately converted. The verb nirvapayitum, which 
T renders ‘ cause to attain Nirvana probably hints at the story of Mara’s 
tempting the Buddha to enter Parinirvana before his time. 

04. The three conjunctions have bothered the critics. I take tu as 
governing the whole sentence to emphasise that it is taking up the arya of 
the previous verse and giving it a new twist. The doubled ca I construe only 
in the relative sentence, implying the simultaneity of the two clauses, 1 as 
soon as ho saw ...lie started etc. ’, hut properly a finite verb is wanted in the 
first line. 

66. ASvaghosa uses 4ranta for ! wearied by strenuous activity ’, and so 
1 strenuous ’ , cp iv. 103, and i. 1. 
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68. For this is the navel of earth’s surface, entirely 
possessed of the highest power ; for there is no other spot on 
earth which can hear the force of his concentrated thought. 

69. Therefore be not grieved, calm yourself, Mara, and 
be not. over-proud of your might. Inconstant fortune should 
not be relied on ; you display arrogance, when your very 
position is tottering.” 

70. And when Mara heard that speech of his and observed 
the great sage’s unshakenness, then, his efforts frustrated, he 
went away dejectedly with the arrows by which the world is 
smitten in the heart. 

71. Then his host fled away in all directions, its elation 
gone, its toil rendered fruitless, its rocks, logs and trees scattered 
everywhere, like a hostile army whose chief has been slain by 
the foe. 

72. As lie of the flower-banner fled away defeated with 
his following, and the great seer, the passion-free conqueror of 

68. This idea of tho navel of the earth goes back to the Rigveda , where 
the place of Agni and Soma is repeatedly called the navol of the earth. That 
tho poet had this in mind is shown by dhamm, a word specially applied to the 
seat of Agni and Soma, and which should therefore possibly be understood 
here as also meaning the supremo ‘ sea-t the vajrdscma described at AK , II, 
145-6. For the general idea see JataTca, I, 71, and TV, 229, and AAA., 178 
(explaining the word avisahyatvam of Asanga’s Mnlcd), and for tho use of 
nabh'i Mhv., Ill, 275, 1-2, and Coomaraswamy’s reference to Mahdbodhivamsa 
79, in Eastern Ait , III, 217. For d cp. Ram., v. 3, 78, and MBh., v. 55 

69. 0 gives no help m determining the reading in d. 

70. In d T takes jagaccetasi as a compoimd and vihanyate (if it read so) 
therefore as impersonal ; it may have read yasya (i e. lumyala ?). Possibly 
one should take yair as equivalent to yasya, ‘ by whose arrows ’, and 
attracted into the instrumental by the nearer noun. 

71. 0 and T agree that dsraya here means ‘ leader ’ ; cp. vui. 23, and note. 
It is a well-recognized phenomenon in Indian history and literature that, when 
the leader is killed in battle, his army promptly disperses. 

72. Paripakm does not occur elsewhere , those who do not like it can 
choose between saparirak.se, saparivdre and sapanbarhe. The following verse, 
as pointed out by Ludors long ago, is undoubtedly spurious, as not in 0, as 
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the darkness of ignorance, remained victorious, the heavens 
shone with the moon like a maiden with a smile, and there fell 
a rain of sweet-smelling flowers filled with water. 


simply repeating 72 in different terms, as containing words not used elsewhere 
by the poet (pdplyas, yosd, vikalmasa), and as following a verse m a longer 
metre 
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CANTO XIV 
Enlightenment 

1. Then, after conquering Mara’s host by his steadfast- 
ness and tranquillity, he, the master of trance, pat himself into 
trance in order to obtain exact knowledge of the ultimate 
reality. 

2. And after winning entire control over all the methods 
of trance, he called to mind in the first watch the succession of 
his previous births. 

3. As though living them over again, ho recalled thousands 
of births, that lie had been so-and-so in such-and-such a place 
and that passing out of that life he had come hither. 

4. Then after recalling his birth and death in these various 
existences, the compassionate one was filled with compassion 
for all living beings : — 

5. “ Truly the world, in abandoning its kinsfolk in this Efe 
and yet proceeding to activity in another existence, is without 
means of rescue and turns round and round like a wheel.” 

6. As he thus with resolute soul was mindful of the past, 
the conviction grew in him that the cycle of existence was as 
lacking in substance as the pith of a plantain-tree. 

3. T’s cmuho is contrary to the usual wording, e g. LY., ch. xxii, 345, 12. 

5. The words ca hriydh are very puzzling and can only bo construed by 
understanding hiva from a ; in view of the assonance with calcravat in d, tho 
original reading may have been calcriyah , ‘ travelling onwards ’ (Aitareya- 
brdhmana, i. 14, 4). In either case the thought is that the Buddha and the 
World generally both have to abandon their kindred, but the world does it to 
repeat the performance in the next life, while the Buddha intends never to 
have to do it again. But C’s ‘ The wheel turns round in the six gatis, birth 
and death (=swrhsdra) are never exhausted suggests that the reading should 
be cdhsayam, ‘ without ever stopping which is paleeographically sound and 
expresses the sense more clearly. The form bhramati is permissible according 
to Pan., iii. 1, 70. 
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7. But in the second watch he, whose energy had no peer, 
gained the supreme divine eyesight, being himself the highest 
of all who possess sight. 

8. Then with that completely purified divine eyesight he 
beheld the entire world, as it were in a spotless mirror. 

9. His compassionateness waxed greater, as he saw the 
passing away and rebirth of all creatures according as tlieir 
acts were lower or higher. 

10. Those living beings whose acts are sinful pass to the 
sphere of misery, those others whose deeds arc good win a place 
in the triple heaven. 

11. The former are reborn in the very dreadful fearsome 
hell and, alas, are woefully tormented with sufferings of many 
kinds. 

12. Some arc made to drink molten iron of the colour of 
fire ; others are impaled howling on a redliot iron pillar. 

13. Some, head downwards, are boiled like meal in iron 
cauldrons ; others arc miserably broiled on heaps of burning 
redhot coals. 

14. Some are devoured by ficrco horrid dogs with iron 
teeth, others by the gloating Iron-beaks as if by crows of iron. 

15. Some, exhausted with the burning, long for cool shade 
and enter like captives the dark sword-leaved forest. 

7. Eor the divine eyesight, see AK., Index s divyacalcsus. 

9. Cp. AAA., 130, 25, ayam hi hetwphalayor dharmo yat prakrstad dheloh 
prakrstam phalam aprakfstac caprakrstam. 

10. The clurgah par excellence is hell, but the term usually includes 
existence as an animal or as a Preta. 

12 The following description has many analogies in Buddhist literature ; 
for another kavya account see Jat., xxix, and for the classic description with 
references to literature AK., II, 14811. 

13. Should it be dahyante ’karunam in c ? 

14. Bor the ayastundas , AK,, II, 151 ; it is wrong to take vdyasail.h with 
ayaslundaih. 

15. The asipattramna figures also in Brahmanical literature, MBh., 
xii. 12075, Manu, iv. 90, R., xiv, 48 ; see also "Kirfel, Kosmographie der Inder, 
Index s.v. The point of baddha iva escapes me ; should it be vadhya iva 
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16. Some have ilieir arms hound and like wood arc 
chopped up with axes ; even in this suffering they do not cease 
to exist, the power of their acts holding hack their vital breaths. 

17. The retribution of the act which was committed by 
them for the cessation of suffering in the hope of obtaining 
pleasure, is experienced by them against their will in the shape 
of this suffering. 

18. These did evil for the sake of pleasure and are now 
exceedingly tormented. What pleasure, even the slightest, 
does that enjoyment of theirs cause ? 

19. The consequences of the foul act, mirthfully carried 
out by the foul-minded, are reaped by them with lamentations, 
when the hour of retribution has matured. 

20. If sinners could thus see the fruit of their acts, they 
would vomit forth hot blood, as if they had been struck in a 
vital part. 

21. By reason of their various actions arising from the 
activity of the mind, theso other unfortunates are horn among 
the various kinds of animals. 

22. In this state they arc miserably slaughtered, even 
before the eyes of their relatives, for the sake of their flesh, 
skin, fur or tusks, or out of mutual enmity or mere wantonness. 

23. And powerless and helpless too, tormented by hunger, 
thirst and exhaustion, those who become oxen or horses are 
driven along, their bodies wounded with goads. 

16. In T correct bteg to btags in b. Vipacyante seems better than 
vipadyante . ; it refers to vipdJca, the retribution of tho act, but primarily it 
means c come to an end by transition from the idea of completion on maturity. 
The passive of paripac is recorded in this sense. 

20. The verse which A and T add here is so obviously out of place that 
there can be no doubt of tho correctness of Luders’ opinion rejecting it ; it is 
not in 0. 

21. For vispanda, seo references in Ind. Ant., 1933, 114 

22. I understand vavrad api to mean the animals kill each other ; as C 
has it, c still more they mutually tear and till each other ’. T’s nlgad for it is 
inferior. 
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24. And those who become elephants arc ridden despite 
their strength by weaklings, who kick them with foot and heel 
or torment their heads with the ankus. 

25. In this state, though there are other forms of suffering, 
suffering arises especially from mutual enmity and from subjec- 
tion to others. 

26. For catching each other mutually, the sky-dwellers 
are oppressed by sky-dwellers, water-dwellers by those who 
move in the water, and land-dwellers by land-dwellers. 

27. And so those, who are obsessed by stinginess, are 
reborn in the dark world of the Prctas and reap their reward in 
wretchedness. 

28. With mouths small as the eye of a needle and bellies 
vast as mountains, their lot is suffering and they aro tortured 
with the sufferings of hunger and thirst. 

29. For reaching the limit of longing, yet kept in existence 
by their own deeds, they do not succeed in swallowing oven the 
filth thrown away by others. 

30. If man know that such was the fruit of avarice, lie 
would always give away even the limbs of his own body, as 
feibi did. 


24. The mahout sits ou the neck of the elephant with his feet under the 
ears, ordinarily controlling him with his feet, but, when he is refractory, 
bringing down the ankus, often with great force, on the crown of his head. 

26 I do not like the reading m d, bub see no alternative. 

27. Pit f is here used for preta, a class of being about whom Buddhist 
traditions are very confused The reference here, as is shown by niralolca, is 
to the realm of Yaina, which according to the SaddharmasmrtyupastJidnasutra 
(S. Levi, JA , 1918, i, p. 36) is ‘ tout assombri par l’6garement et par l’obscurcis- 
sement cles esprits qui s’y trouvent.’ It places the land of Yarna on the 
surface of the earth, while AK , II, 166, puts it 500 yojanas below. 

29. C and the sense show that this and the next verso must he read m 
this order. The reading in a is not quite satisfactory ; the sense clearly being 
that they reach the extreme limit of starvation, should it run asanasamati- 
Jcrnntd \ Note the idiomatic use of labh with the infinitive. 
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31. These other creatures take form again in the filthy 
hell-like pool called the womb and experience suffering amongst 
men. 

32. At the first even at the moment of birth they are 
gripped by sharp hands, as il sharp swords were piercing them, 
whereat they weep bitterly. 

33. They are loved and cherished and guarded by their 
kindred who bring them up with every care, only to be defiled 
by their own various deeds as they pass from suffering to greater 
suffering. 

34. And in this state the fools, obsessed with desire, are 
borne along in the ever-flowing stream, thinking all the more, 

‘ this is to be done and this is to be done 

35. These others, who have accumulated merit, are born 
in heaven, and are terribly burned by the flames of sensual 
passion, as by a fire. 

36. And from there they fall, still not satiated with the 
objects of sense, with eyes turned upwards, their brilliance 
gone, and wretched at the fading of their garlands. 

37. And as their lovers fall helplessly, the Apsarases 
regard them pitifully and catch their clothes with their hands. 

38. Some look as if they were falling to earth with their 
ropes of pearls swaying, as they try to hold up their lovers 
falling miserably from the pavilions. 

39. Others, wearing ornaments and garlands of many 
kinds and grieved at their fall into suffering, follow them with 
eyes unsteady with sympathy. 

40. In their love for those who are falling, the troops of 
Apsarases beat their breasts with their hands and, distressed, 
as it were, with great affliction, remain attached to them. 


33. ‘ Defiled non-mons, Mis or Jcalusa. 

38. Lnn-hdod, inexplicable by the dictionaries, I interpret through the 
use of lun mno-ba at Kasyapaparivarta, 159, corresponding to udgrhpeya 
dhdra<ym/a> Op. iii. 22 above and S., vi. 3 

40. The sense of the main verb brten ( sev , saj, bhaj etc.) is not clear to me. 
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41. Tlic dwellers in Paradise fall distressed to earth, 
lamenting, “ Alas, grove of Caitraratha ! Alas, heavenly lake ! 
Alas, Mandakini ! Alas, beloved ! ” 

42. Seeing that Paradise, obtained by many labours, is 
uncertain and transitory, and that such suffering will be caused 
by separation from it, 

43. Alas, inexorably this is in an especial degree the law 
of action in the world ; this is the nature of the world and yot 
they do not see it to be such. 

44. Others, who have disjoined themselves from sensual 
passion, conclude in their minds that their station is eternal ; 
yet they fall miserably from heaven. 

45. In the hells is excessive torture, among animals eating 
each other, the suffering of hunger and thirst among the pretas, 
among men the suffering of longings, 

46. In the heavens that arc free from love tlio suffering 
of rebirth is excessive. For tho over-wandering world of the 
living there is most certainly no peace anywhere. 

47. This stream of tho cyclo of existence has no support 
and is ever subject to death. Creatures, thus beset on all 
sides, find no resting-place. 

48. Thus with the divine eyesight lie oxamined the five 
spheres of life and found nothing substantial in existence, just 
as no heartwood is found in a plantain-treo when it is cut 
open. 

49. Then as the third watch of that night drew on, the 
best of those who understand tranco meditated on the real 
nature of this world : — 


41. This is xi. 50. 

43, 44. C shews T’s order to be wrong here , my verse 43 is made up of 
W’s 44«6, 45cd, and verse 44 of 45 ab, 44 cd. In the first line of 43 I read 
nes-par for des las and understand something like Jokakdryasya cUiarmo ’yam 
dhruvam bata visesatah. Verse 44 refers to the inhabitants of the Brahma 
world. 
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50. “ Alas ! Living creatures obtain but toil ; over and 
over again they are born, grow old, die, pass on and are 
reborn. 

51. Further man’s sight is veiled by passion and by the 
darkness of delusion, and from the excess of his blindness he 
does not know the way out of this great suffering. 5 5 

52. After thus considering, he reflected in his mind, 
“ What is it verily, whose existence causes the approach of old 
age and death ? ” 

53. Penetrating the truth to its core, he understood that 
old age and death are produced, when there is birth. 

54. He saw that head-ache is only possible when the 
head is already in existence ; for when the birth of a tree has 
come to pass, then only can the felling of it take place. 

55. Then the thought again arose in him, “ What does this 
birth proceed from ? ” Then he saw rightly that birth is 
produced from existence due to the power of the act. 

56. With his divine eyesight ho saw that active being 
proceeds from the act, not from a Creator or from Nature or 
from a self or without a cause. 


50. ‘ Pass on hpho-ba, cyu ; W takes ‘ die and pass on ’ as a compound, 

but there is a distinction, as cyu implies passing to the next life, particularly 
from a higher sphere to a lower. 

61. ‘Passion ’, cliags-pa, rajas, i.e. raga and dvesa. ‘Sight is veiled’, 
bsgnbs-pa, avrta. I read sin-tu dgos-pa (for dogs-pa) and take it as equivalent 
to atyartha , 

52. The translation of the second line involves reading rga-ba for W’s 
rga-bas and the xylographs’ sga-bas, but the context shows it to he the only 
possible text. C has wrongly ‘ birth and death ’, hut ‘ old age and death ’ 
correctly in the next column The following description of the pratliyasam- 
utpada is on perfectly orthodox lines, 

63. ‘ To its core ’, skye-gnas-nas, yonisafa. 

56. ‘Existence due to the power of the act ’, las-srid, karmabhava ; cp. 
AK., II, 64. 

56. ‘ Active being ’, h jug -pa, pravrtti. 

14 
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57. Just as, if the first knot in a bamboo is wisely cut, 
everything quickly comes into order, so his knowledge advanced 
in proper order. 

58. Thereon the sage applied his mind to determining 
the origin of existence. Then he saw that the origin of existence 
was to be found in appropriation. 

59. This act arises from appropriating the various vows 
and rules of life, sensual pleasure, views of self and false views, 
as fire arises by appropriating fuel. 

60. Then the thought occurred to him, “ From what 
cause does appropriation come ? ” Thereon he recognised the 
causal condition of appropriation to lie in thirst. 

61. Just as the forest is set ablaze by a little fire, Avhen the 
wind fans it, so thirst gives birth to the vast sins of sensual 
passion and the rest, 

62. Then he reflected, “ From what docs thirst arise ? ” 
Thereon he concluded that the cause of thirst is sensation. 

63. Mankind, overwhelmed by their sensations, thirst for 
the means of satisfying them ; for no one in the absoneo of 
thirst takes pleasure in water. 

64. Then he again meditated, “ What is the source of 
sensation ‘i ” He, who had put an end to sensation, saw also 
the cause of sensation to be in contact. 


57. C shows clearly that taheg in T stands for tshigs, ‘ a joint W 
suggests that the simile refers to cutting holes m a bamboo flute , I take it to 
splitting a bamboo, a common operation in India, in which all depends upon 
accurate splitting of the first knot. 

58. * Appropriation ’, updddm. 

69. The reference is to the four kinds of upddana ; cp. AK., II, 86. 

60. 1 Cause ’, rgyu, hetu ; ‘ causal condition rkyen , pratyaya. 

61. Bus, read phus 1 ‘ Sin ’, non-mons, klesa. 

62. C adds the threefold definition of vedand as aukha, duJikha, v.pcksa. 

63. W misunderstands gnen-por byed-la as gnen-byed-b, ‘ marrying 5 ; 
gnen-po means ‘ remedy ’, ‘ means ’. The last word of the verse should be 
clearly min, not yin, as kha-cig=kaicit, not kali. 
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65. Contact is to be explained as the uniting of the 
object, the sense and the mind, whence sensation is produced, 
just as fire is produced from the uniting of the two rubbing 
sticks and fuel. 

66. Next he considered that contact has a cause. Thereon 
he recognised the cause to lie in the six organs of sense. 

67. The blind man does not perceive objects, since his 
eye does not bring them into junction with his mind ; if sight 
exists, the junction takes place. Therefore there is contact, 
when the sense-organ exists. 

68. Further he made up his mind to understand the origin 
of the six organs of sense. Thereon the knower of causes knew 
the cause to be name-and-form. 

69. Just as the leaf and the stalk are only said to exist 
when there is a shoot in existence, so the six organs of sense 
only arise when name-and-form is in existence. 

70. Then tho thought occurred to him, “ What is the 
cause of name-and-form ? ” Thereon he, who had passed to 
the further side of knowledge, saw its origin to lie in conscious- 
ness. 

71. When consciousness arises, namc-and-form is pro- 
duced. When the development of the seed is completed, the 
sprout assumes a bodily form. 

72. Next ho considered, “ From what does consciousness 
come into being ? ” Then he knew that it is produced by 
supporting itself on name-and-form. 

73. Then after he had understood the order of causality, 
he thought over it ; his mind travelled over the views that he 
had formed and did not turn aside to other thoughts. 

71. The translation of tho first line is conjectural ; for T’s nonsensical 
lidas-pa I put an o over h and read lions -pa, and I also retain ni for W’s amend- 
ment na. T inserts a single pada before this verse, ‘ when there is knowledge 
by means of consciousness ’ ; this must be an interpolation, not a fragment of 
an incomplete verse For 0 has nothing to correspond, and the composition 
of the parallel passages and the sense negative the idea of a verse being missing 
here. 
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74. Consciousness is the causal condition from which 
name-and-form is produced. Name-and-form again is the 
support on which consciousness is based. 

75. Just as a boat conveys a man , so 

consciousness and name-and-form are causes of each other. 

76. Just as redhot iron causes grass to blaze and as 
blazing grass makes iron redhot, of such a kind is their mutual 
causality. 

77. Thus he understood that from consciousness arises 
name-and-form, from the latter originate the senses and from 
the senses arises contact. 

78. But of contact he knew sensation to be bom, out of 
sensation thirst, out of thirst appropriation, and out of appro- 
priation similarly existence. 

79. From existence comes birth, from birth he knew old 
age and death to arise. He rightly understood that the world 
is produced by the causal conditions. 

80. Then this conclusion came firmly on him, that from 
the annihilation of birth old age and death are suppressed, that 
from ther destruction of existence birth itself is destroyed, and 
that existence ceases to be through the suppression of appro- 
priation. 

81. Further the latter is suppressed through the 
suppression of thirst ; if sensation does not exist, thirst does 
not exist ; if contact is destroyed, sensation does not come into 
existence ; from the non-existence of the six organs of sense 
contact is destroyed. 

82. Similarly if name-and-form is rightly suppressed, all 
the six organs of sense are destroyed too ; and the former is 

75. T has one pdda missing. C suggests the sense to be that a boat 
carries a man on the water and the man carries the boat on dry land, hut one 
would expect to be told that a man propels a boat, as the boat conveys the 
man. 

70. G omits this verse. 

82. ‘ The factors \ hdu-byed, samshdra, here the working of deeds done 
in a former life. 
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suppressed through the suppression of consciousness, and the 
latter is suppressed also through the suppression of the factors. 

83. Similarly the great seer understood that the factors 
are suppressed by the complete absence of ignorance. There- 
fore he knew properly what was to he known and stood out 
before the world as the Buddha. 

84. The best of men saw no self anywhere from the summit 
of existence downwards and came to tranquillity, like a fire 
whose fuel is burnt out, by the eightfold path of supreme 
insight, which starts forth and quickly reaches the desired 
point. 

85. Then as his being was perfected, the thought arose 
in him, “ I have obtained this perfect path which was travelled 
for the sake of the ultimate reality by former families of great 
seers, who knew the higher and the lower things ”, 

86. At that moment of the fourth watch when the dawn 
came up and all that moves or moves not was stilled, the great 
seer reached the stage which knows no alteration, the sovereign 
leader the state of omniscience. 

87. When, as the Buddha, he knew this truth, the earth 
swayed like a woman drunken with wine, the quarters shone 
bright with crowds of Siddhas, and mighty drums resounded in 
the sky. 

84. The translation is uncertain as regards the first phrase and the 
closing relative sentence. In T’s third line I take bar-las as bar-la— Sk d. 
C inserts the expression krtarh karanlyam, for which T haB no equivalent as 
it stands ; it omits the reference to the summit of existence, substituting 
‘ without self at all (or, finally) ’. 

85. T’s mnah-ma-rnams-lcyi is sheer nonsense, the literal Sanskrit 
equivalent being vadhunam par am drill ahe toh . An instrumental is also 
required, and I propose sna-ma-rnams-kyis ( purvaili ) to agree with the words 
m the previous line. This in fact is the word that the context makes indis- 
pensable . T shag 8 in view of C I take as = kula Mchog dan mchog-min mkhyen- 
- pa , pardparajna 

86. ‘ All that moves or moves not rgyu dan mi-rgi/u-hi hbyuh-po- 
- rnams , cardcardni bhutdm. 
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88. Pleasant breezes blow softly, the heaven rained 
moisture from a cloudless slcy, and from the trees there dropped 
flowers and fruit out of due season as if to do him honour. 

89. At that time, just as in Paradise, mandarava (lowers, 
lotuses and water-lilies of gold and beryl fell from the sky and 
bestrewed the plaee of the Sakya sage. 

90. At that moment none gave way to anger, no one was 
ill or experienced any discomfort, none resorted to sinful ways 
or indulged in intoxication of mind ; the world became tranquil, 
as though it had reached perfection. 

91. The companies of deities, who are devoted to 
salvation, rejoiced ; even the beings in the spheres below felt 
joy. Through the prosperity of the party who favoured virtue 
the dharma spread abroad and the world rose above passion and 
the darkness of ignorance. 

92. The seers of the Iksvaku race who had been rulers 
of men, the royal seers and the great seers, filled with joy and 
wonder at his achievement, stood in thoir mansions in the 
heavens reverencing him. 

93. r The great seers of the groups of invisible beings pro- 
claimed his praises with loud utteranoo and tho world of the 
living rejoiced as if flourishing. But Mara was filled with 
despondency, as before a great precipice. 

94. Then for seven days, free from discomfort of body, he 
sat, looking into his own mind, his eyes never winking. The 


88. The second pada may have run, payamsy anabhre pravavarsa dmth. 
Bead at the end of the last pada with the Peking edition brul-par-gyur ; 0 
confirms the reading. 

91. ‘The heings in the spheres below primarily those in hell, but may 
include pretas and animals. 

93. The last four words of the translation are conjectural, the text being 
uncertain both in reading and meaning (ltun-ba mchog-la, Peking ed. ; Itun-ba 
mtshog-la, W). 

94 C says the Buddha sat examining the bodhi tree, for which cp. LV., 
oh. xxiv. 377, 5, and 38b, 9, and W therefore takes gziga-iin, which is normally 
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sage fulfilled his heart’s desire, reflecting that on that spot he 
had obtained liberation. 

95. Then the sage, who had grasped the principle of 
causation and was firmly fixed in the system of impersonality, 
roused himself, and, filled with great compassion, he gazed on 
the world with his Buddlia-eye for the sake of its tranquillity. 

96. Seeing that the world was lost in false views and vain 
efforts and that its passions were gross, seeing too that the law 
of salvation was exceeding subtle, he set his mind on remaining 
immobile. 

97. Then remembering his former promise, he formed a 
resolution for tho preaching of tranquillity. Thereon he reflect- 
ed in his mind how there are some persons with great passion 
and others with little passion. 

98. Then when the two chiefs of the heavenly dwellings 
knew that the Sugata’s mind had taken the decision to preach 
tranquillity, they were filled with a desire for the world’s benefit 
and, shining brightly, approached him. 

99. As he sat, his aim accomplished by the rejection of sin, 
and the excellent dharma he had seen as his best companion. 


simply ' looking ’, to mean 1 looking at tlie tree ’ ; this is so odd a construction 
that I hesitate to follow. 

95. ‘ Principle of causation 5 , possibly idampratyayala. 

97. 0 and T agree in the meaning of this verse, the second pada of which 
may have run, samavavadarh prati mScayam yaycm. The intention evidently 
is to remove from the Buddha the reproach of having decided not to preach 
the Law for the good of the world ; tho heavenly visitants do not change his 
resolution as in the parallel accounts such as Majjhima, 1, 168, and Mhv., 
Ill, 314f£., but merely strengthen it by their encouragement 

98. That Indra accompanies Brahma is a form of the legend current 
only among the Mahasahghikas (Mhv., Ill, 315), so far as we know at present, 
but it may well have been the original form in view of the condominium of 
Indra and Brahma in the older teaching (J. Przyluski, Le Bouddhisme, 34). 
C omits all mention of India. 

99. The translation of the second line follows W and recalls vyavasdya- 
dvitlya of xii. 115. 
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they lauded him in all reverence and addressed these words to 
him for the good of the world : — 

100. “ Ah ! Does not the world deserve such good fortune 
that your mind should feel compassion for the creatures ? In 
the world there exist beings of varied capacity, some with great 
passion, some with little passion. 

101. O sage, having yourself crossed beyond the ocean of 
existence, rescue the world which is drowning in suffering, and, 
like a great merchant his wealth, bestow your excellencies on 
others also. 

102. There are some people here who, knowing what is 
to their advantage in Ibis world and the hereafter, act only for 1 
their own good. But i$£s hard to find in this world or in heaven 
one who will be active for the good of the world,” 

103. After thus addressing the great seer, they returned 
to the celestial sphere by the way they had come. After the 
sage also had pondered on that speech, the decision grow strong 
in him for the liberation of the world. 

104. At the time for the alms-round the gods of the four 
quarters- presented the seer with begging-bowls ; Gautama, 
accepting the four, turned them into one for the sake of his 
dharma, 

105. Then at that time two merchants of a passing cara- 
van, being instigated thereto by a friendly deity, joyfully did 
obeisance to the seer with exalted minds and were the first to 
give him alms. 


100. The translation of the first hemistich is speculative, following C’s 
line of thought. 

101. ! Great merchant legs-kyi dban-phyug , evidently stesthin. The 
third pada is two syllables in excess ; I omit thob-nas, which appears to be an 
interpolation. 

102. W translates differently, missing the antithesis ; for a more elaborate 
treatment of the idea see S., xviii, 55-56. 

105. It is not clear from T whether it is the Buddha or the merchants 
who were exalted in mind ; C gives no help and W takes the former alternative. 
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106. The sage reflected that Arada and Udraka Ramapulra 
were the two who had minds capable of accepting the clharma , 
but, when he saw that both had gone to heaven, his thoughts 
turned to the five mendicants. 

107. Then, wishing to preach tranquillity in order to 
dispel the darkness of ignorance, as the rising sun the darkness, 
Gautama proceeded to the blessed city, which was beloved of 
Bhimaratha, and whose various forests are ornamented by the 
Varanasi. 

108. Then the sage, whose eye was like a bull’s, whose 
gait like a rutting elephant’s, desired to go to the land of Kasi, 
in order to convert the world, and turning his entire body like 
an elephant, he fixed his unwinking eyes on the bodhi tree. 


107. 3?or Varanasi op. xv. 14, as translated by W, and S. t hi. 10, and 
for the second jndu ib., 10 Bhimaratha occurs in the genealogies as one of 
the kings of Kasi, and T’s ambiguous expression may possibly imply that tiro 
town was foundod by him. it doos not support tho more natural alternative 
of reading Bhaimaratlii, i.o. Divodasa, whom legend associates especially with 
tho restoration of Benaroa Thero may bo a second meaning, a reference to 
Siva, tho special deity of Benares ; his chariot, made by Visvakarman, 4s 
described in the Tnpuralehjdna, MBh., viii, a story referred to at B., xxiii. 32. 
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ubja, l. 14 n. 

nraga, l. 19 

UrvaSI, ix. 9 n. ; xi. 15. 
nlbanam, v. 59. 

Rtusamhara, lxxxi 
R^yafitnga, iv. 19. 

Ekobtaragama, xxvii. 

Aida, xi. 15 ; xiii 12. 

Anrva, i. 10. 

Aurva^eya, xiv , ix. 9. 

Ka, ii. 51. 

Kakslvat, i. 10. 
kantliasutra, lii ; v. 58 
kadaiigara, xiii, 40, 71. 


ICanihaka, xxxix ; v. 3, 68, 78 n. 
vi 53, 55, 67 , vm. 3, 17, 19, 32 
38, 43, 73, 75 
Kapifrjalada, iv. 77. 

Kapila, xii. 21. 

Kapilavaslu, xxxvni , vi 30, 51. 
Kapilahvaya (pura), i. 89 ; v 84 , 
vui 5. 

karala, iii. 20. 

Karalajanaka, iv. 80 ; xiii 5 n. 
lcarkaaa, ii 32 
karnika, viii. 22 n. 
lcarman, lx ; ii 56 ; xii. 23, 73 , 
xiv. 10, 16, 19, 20, 29 
kannabhava, xiv. 55 n 
karmanta,, vii. 33. 
kal, iv. 11 

kalusa, ra. ( ? ), ii 16. 
Kalpanamanditika, xvi ; xxii ; 
xxx vi. 

kalara, iii. 20 a. 

Kavlndravacanasamuccaya, xx ; 
xxiii. 

kama, xi. 911. 

Kama, liv ; iv. 4 , xiii. 11 n. See 
Pu?pakota, Manmatlia. 

Kamadeva (Mara), i 27 , xiii. 2. 
kamaguna, v. 15 ; xi 36 n 
kamasukha, i 76. 

Ivamasutra, lii 
Kala, xii. 116. 

Kalama, xii. 2 

Kalidasa, xvi ; liv ; lxvi ; lxxv , 
lxxviii ; lxxx ; lxxxi , lxxxiv ; 
lxxxix ; xcv. 

Kali, iv. 76. 

Kavyamlmamsa, Ixxix ; viii. 25 n 
Kavyadarsa, lxiii. 

Kasi, xiv. 108. 

Kasisrmdarl, iv. 16. 

Kasyapa, xxvii ; xxix. 
kiladri, i. 21 n. 
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]dlita, i. 21. 
kuc, n,i+ , iv. 14. 

ICuntkadkana, Kundadhana, 

Kimdopadkaniyaka, xxvhi 
kutuhala, adj. (?), v. 31. 
linker a, liii ; iv. 10. See Alaka- 
dkipa, Dravinapati, Dravineiulra, 
Dkanada, Vaisravana. 

Kumarajiva, xxiii ; xxx. 
liumaralata, xxii , xxvi. 

Kumudvatl, xlvii ; xiii 11 n. 

Kura, xlvii , xi. 31 : (Uttara) iv. 10 
kuaala, xi. 9 

kiKalamula, xlii ; ii. 56 n. 

ICuiika, i 44. 
kubara, iii 60. 
krtin, xii 47. 
krsana, ii. 36. 

Iir^na, xlvii ; liv , lxxix. See fWvi. 
kip, pari+, xii. 01, 75, 76. 
ketu, v. 3 
Kair alalia, iii. 12. 

Kaillisa, ii '30 ; x. 41. 
ko§tha, vii. 33. 

Kosalasamyutta, xxxix. 

Kaultulilia, xxxv ; xliii. 

Kautilya, xvi ; li 
Kaurava, iv. 79. 
krama, v. 36 n., 37 
krimi, v. 5 
Kairasvarain, lxxx. 
ksjetra, xii. 20. 

k$etrajBa, lx ; xii. 20, 41, 64, 69, 70, 
80. 

lckaltaa, v. 3, 72. 
khela (or, kkeda), vii. 36. 

Ganga, xlvii ; ix. 25 , x. 1. 
ganda, v. 53 n. 

Qandistotra, xxii ; xciii. See 
Addenda. 


gati, i. 15 : xxiv ; xi, 68 n. See 
durgati, 

gain, ii+, xii. 38, 116 samnd-f , i. 
11 ; viii. 52. vinis+, Ixxii ; v. 07 
pnn+, v. 78. prati+, xii. 83. 
Gaya, xii. 89. 

Ganida, liv , lxxix , vi. 5 n. See 
Garutiiial, Tftt'ksya. 

Garutmat, xiii. 54. 
garblia, v 44. 
garvila, vii. 50 , viii. 57. 

Gavampati, xxxix. 

Gadliin, i 44. 

Girivraja, xi. 73. 
gil, nis+, xiii. 44. 

guna, iii 57 ; v. 65 , xi 36 , xii. 78, 
79 : Jvii-lx ; xii. 77 n. See kama- 
guna, nirgumi, nairgiuiyn, 
gunin, xii. 78, 79. 

Gum (lluddha), i. 27. 
gopntraka ('!), ii. 22. 
gorupaka, ii. 22 n. 

GauUuna, iv. 16: iv. 17: iv. 72: 
xiv. 10-1, 107. 

Gautami, viii. 24, 51. Sea Dovi. 
graka, xii. 84. 

gkrna, ix. 42 See aagkvna 
Ghrtaol, xlix , iv. 20. 

oak, v. 81. 
cakracara, vii. 3 n. 
cakradkara, vii. 3. 
cakr&vartki, xxxix ; i 34 ; viii. 84. 
caknya, xiv. 5 n. 
caksus (divya), xiv. 7, 8. 
cauo, viii. 19 n. vi+, i. 61. 
Oandraktrti, xxix ; xxx. 

Caraka, xv ; Ivi ; lix ; i. 43 n. ; xii. 

23 n., 24 n. 
caraka, vii. 3 n, 
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CftnakyavajanTtiiSastra, lxxix ; iv 
87 n. 

Oitmyudha, xiii. 2. 

Caitraratha, i 0 , iv. 78 ; xiv. 41 
Cyavana, i. 43. 
cyn, i. 11 ; xiv. 50 n. 

Chanda, Chandaka, v. G8 ; vi. 4, 14, 
25, 42, 43, 56, 05 ; vii 1 ; viii. 9, 
23, 32, 42, 73. 
chid (katham), ix. 3. 

Jaiigha, iv. 17. 

Janaka, i. 45 , ix. 20 , xii. 67. See 
Karalajanaka. 
janani, ii. 34 
janibhii, vi 9, 
jantu, xii, 23. 

Jayanta, liii ; v. 27 n. ; ix. 5, 12. 
jalagaraa, viii. 56. 

Jatakamalil, xxxvi , xxxvii. 
jala, i. 60. 

jugupsa, vi+, lxviii ; v. 12, 13. 

Juhvati, iv 75 n 

jrmbh, iv. 6 , v. 59 , xin. 30. 

Jetavana, xl 

Jaigisavya, lxi , xii. 67. 

jna, lx ; xii. 80, 

jna, vi+, xii 10. 

taUva, vn 55 ; xii. 65. 

Tattvasiddhi, xxxi 
tatrabhavat, lxii ; ix. 37. 
tathagata, i 20 
tanu, xi. 71. 
tanmatra, lx ; xii. 18 n. 
tapoda, x. 2. 

tamas, lviii ; xii 33, 34, 77 n. 
tada, i 74. 
tamiara, xn. 33, 36 
Tarkaya, vi. 5 
tala, i 74 n, 


tirl.ha, vii. 31, 40. 

Tu?ita, xxxix. 

Ti's, xni. 3 
trsna., lx ; xii. 23, 73. 

Danclaka, xi. 31. 

Dandin, Ixiii ; Ixxxn. 
dantolnlchalika, vii 16 n. 

Darpa, xiii 3 

dai'Sana, i 24 ; xn. 13 

Dasaratha, viii. 81. See Aja, 

daksinya, iv 67 n., 69, 70, 71, 92. 

Dasarathi, viii. 8. 

diva, viii. 13 

Divodasa, xiv. 107 n. 

divaukas, i. 18 , v. 20, 86 ; vi 58, 60 ; 

viii. 48 ; xii. 121. 

Diyyavadana, xxv ; xxviii. 
Dirghaiapaa, iv. 18. 
durgati, xi 21 ; xiv. 10. 
Diii'ghatavi’tti, lxxx ; viii. 13 n 
Dova (Indra), iii , 12. 

Dovadatta, xl. a 

Devi, i. 61 : (Gautami) vi. 32 ? ix 
26 : (Yasodhara) vi. 33. 
daiaiks,, xiii. 02. 

dosa (dvesa), ii. 39 ; v 18 : (klesa) 
xn 34 n , 75. 
dosato gam, viii 49. 

Dyumatsona, ix 70 n. 

Dravinapati, v 85 
Dravinendva, v. 45. 
dravya, xi. 36 
druta, see adrufca. 

Drama, ix. 20, 70. 
drumabja, v 3. 

dvandva, xi 43. See mrdvandva. 

dvija, xi. 71. 

dvesa, xiii. See dosa. 

Dhanada, i. 89 
Dharmakirti, xxii. 
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Dlwmagivpta, xxviii. 
dharmapida, ix. 40. 
dharmaraja, i. 75. 
db.a, m'+, x. 13. anuvi+, vii, 58. 
dhatu, hi. 42 : (panca) xii. 114. 
Dhatupat-ha, lxviii ; i. 41 n ; iv. 6 n. , 
v. 81 n. 

dhaman, xlv ; xiii. 68. 
dhisnya, iv. 102 ; viii. 40 ; ix. 2. 
dhrti, vi, 65. 

dhyana, xliii ; i. 77 ; xii. 105, 106 ; 
xiv. 1,2: (prathama) v 10 , xii. 
49, 50 • (dvifciya) xii. 62 : (trtiya) 
xii. 54 . (caturtha) xii. 56, 58, 60, 
Dhritva, ix. 20 ; x 41 p. 
dhruva, viii. 35 n. 

NagarJ, xii. 89. 

Naghusa, xi. 14 n. 

Nanda, xxvii ; xxx ; xcii. See 
Simdarananda. 

Nandana, iii 64. 

Nandabala, xii. 109. 

Nalakubara, 1. 89 See Dravin- 
oadra. 

navagraha, vii. 46. 

Nahuga, xi. 14, 16. 
nakaprgtha, x. 39. 

Naga, xiii. 30. 

Nagarjima, xxix-xxx ; xxxviii. See 
Addenda. 

nanabhava, vi. 43. 
nanyakarya, xi. 17. 
nabhi, xlv ; xiii. 68 
nama, lxxvi ; iv. 29 ; xiii. 35. 
Nalmsa, ii. 11. 

Nid&nakatba, xl. 

Nimi Videha, xiii. 5 n. 
nimitta, ix. 64 
niyati, liv ; ix, 55 n. 
nirarambba, vi. 62. 
niraSraya, viii. 23. 


nimdvigna, iv, 56 n,, 58. 
nivgnna, xii. 77. 
nirdvandva, xii. 47. 
nirvahaka, ix. 38. 
nivyU.i, vii 48 ; ix. 63. 
nigpesavat, i. 14. 
nibradaval, iii. 60. 
ui, abhi+, ii. 3. 
nlti, li ; Iii ; iv. 62. 

Nairailjapa, xii. 90, 108. 
nairgnuya, xii. 77. 
nyaya, see anyaya and uy ay avid, 
nyayavid, x. 20. 

Nyayasutra, lv. 

paa, vi+, xiv. 16. 

Pancagafcidipani, xxiii. 
pancaparva, xii. 33, 37. 

PancaSildia, bdi ; xii. 21 n„ 23 n., 
53 it., 67 n. 
papa, see apapi, 
patlralokba, v. 53. 

Padma, ii. 3. 

Padmapurana, xlvii. 

PadmaM, iv. 30. 

Padmaganda, iii. 63. 

PadmS, i. 2. 

Padbanasutta, xl ; xiii. 3 n,, 19 n. 
parapraiyaya, xxxiv ; ix. 74. 
Paramartlia, xxxi ; xxxv, 
paraparajna, xiv. 86 n. 

ParSiara, iv 76 : (Panoa^ikba) xii. 
67. 

parikalpa, v. 66 n. 
parinirvana, v. 25. 
par.ipalcaa, xiii. 72. 
parihara, iv. 67. 
pariharilca, xc ; xi. 71 n. 
paruga, v. 87. 
pavanapatha, i. 80. 
pavitra, vii. 4. 
pa, ni+, ii. 54. 
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pamsukridita, iii. 31 n. 

Panini, xvii ; lxvii ; Ixxvii. 

P&ndava, x. 14, 17 x 17. 

Pandu, xlvii ; iv, 79 
ParaAari, lxii 
parijata, ix. 12 
parrplava, viii. 51. 

Parvati, i. 61 n. See Devi, &ai- 
lendraputri 
ParSva, xxiv. 
pitr, xiv. 27. See prefca. 
putrl, ii. 22. 
punarbhava, ix. 55. 
prmarbliava, iii. 25. 

Puiwvasu, ix. 11. 

Puramdara, iv. 72 ; ix. 45 ; xiii. 37. 
Ptu'ui'avas, see Aicla. 

Puspakolat, iii. 24 : (Mara) xiii. 72, 
Puapaaara, xiii. 2. 

Puaya, xxix ; liv ; i. 9 ; ii. 36 n. 
Purnabhadra, Ixxx. 
purvntama, lxix ; xiii. 10. 
Purvamimaiiisfiaufcra, lv. 

Pftliagjana, ix. 78 ; xin. 63 «. 

Prthu, i. 10. 

pnjtlia, lxviii ; ii. 32 ; iii. 6 ; v. 67 ; 
viii. 56 ; x. 2, 39. 

prakrti, lvii-lx ; iii. 28 ; v. 65 ; ix. 57 ; 

xii. 17, 18, 29, 70. 

Prajapati, viii. 7J8 : xii. 21. See Ka 
prajna, xliii ; i. 71 ; xii. 58. 
pratipatti, ii, 24. 
pratibuddha, xii. 40. 
pratibuddhi, xii. 21. 
pratiyatana, v. 58. 
pratiyoga, iv. 41. 
prat lsamkhyana , xliii. 
pratityasamutpada, xiv. 52 n. 
pratoli, v. 82. 

pratyaya, xii. 72, 73 ; xiv. 60 n. 
pramada, v. 65. 
pravrlta, see apravrtta. 


pravrtti, vii, 22, 23, 48 ; ix. 56, 57 
63 ; xi. 63 ; xiv. 56 n. 
prasavadharmtur, xii. 70 
Prasenajit, xxxix. 
prag eva, lxviii ; iv 10, 81 ; xi. 7 
prathamalcalpika, ii. 49. 

Priti, xiii, 3 

priti, v. 11 , xii. 52, 54, 111. 
prota, viii. 80 ; xiv 10 n., 27 n , 
91 n. 

proksana, xiv , xii 30 

Balanlma, xlvii ; liv , ix. 69 n. 

"Bali, ix. 20 ; xi. 12. 

Balivajra, ix. 20 n. 

Bahu&rutika, xxx-xxxv 
Bana, Ixxxii ; lxxxvi. 

Balm, ix. 20 n. 

Balmiirutiya, xxxiii. 

Bimbiaara, xxxix ; xoii ; x. 17 n , 
22 n., 26 n., 41 n. , xi. 72 n. See 
f^ronya. 

bljadharman, xii. 70. • 

Buddha, xiv. 83, 87 : (atlia) i. *19 ; 
v. 20. 

Buddhaghosa, xxxviii. 
buddhi, lx , xii, 18, 87. 

BucLha, iv 75. 

Brhatpliala, xii. 58. 

Brhadratha, x 17 n. ; xi 2 n. 
Brliaspati, 1 ; i. 41 ; ii. 36 n. ; iv. 74, 
75 , vii. 43 , ix. 12. See Angiraaa 
bodhisattva, ii. 56 ; ix. 30 ; x. 18 ; 
xii. 88. 

brahmacai'ya, xii. 42, 44, 

Brahman, m., xxvii ; xxviii ; xiv. 

98 n. See Dhruva, Svayambhu. 
brahman, n., i. 50 ; xii. 42, 65. 
Brahmaloka, xii. 51 , xiv. 44 n. 

Bhagavadgita, xxxviii ; xlvi. 
Bhadrajit, xxviii. 
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Bhatadvaja, tv. 74. 

Bbartrhari, Ixxx ; Ixxxii. 

Bhava, i . 88 , 

bhava, i. 15 ; vii 44 ; ix, 58, 64 ; 

xi. 67, 68 ; xii. 100 ; xiii 8. 
bbavya, i. 16 ; ii. 25 
Bhamaha, Ixxxii ; Ixxxviii ; xciii. 
BhaiatlyanatyaSastra, lxii 
Bharavi, Ixxxii. 

Bhargava, xi 1 ; ix 2, 3 : (Pava- 
feSma) ix. 25 
bhava, lviii-lix. 
bliavana, xliii 
Bhasa, xvi ; lxxx 

bhiksu, des. of bbaj («), Ixx ; iv. 17 : 
v. 16: (panca) xii. 91, 92, 114; 
xiv. 106. 

Bhimaratlia, xiv. 107. 

Bhl?ma, xlvii ; ix. 25 ; xi. 18. 
bbuj, vi+, v - 52. 
bhuj, nis+, xxx ; iv. 47. 
bbuta, ix. 60 ; xii. 18. 

Bhutagapa? i. 24. 
bhutatman, xii 21 ri, 

Bhrgu, i. 41 . 

bhaiksaka, x. 23 ; xii. 46 ; xiii. 10. 
bhoga, xi. 36ff. 

Bhojaprabandha, lxxix ; iv, 59 n 

Magadba, x. 10, 41 ; xi. 1. 
Maghavat, i. 87 ; v. 27. 
mandala, ii 3 ; v. 23. 
mati, v. 30. 
mada, i 76 ; v. 14. 

Manu, ii. 16 ; viii 78. 
manoratha, xi. 62. 

Man.th.ala, iv. 17. 

Mandara, vi 13. 

Mandakini, xiv 41 
Manmatba, iv. 101. 

Mamata, iv 74. 
mamatva, vi. 48. 

Marat, Ini ; iv. 74 n. ; v. 27, 


MamUa, iv. 74 n. 

Marulvat, iv, 27 n. ; viii. 13 ; x. 3 n. 
Maluideva, xxxiv. 
Maliaparinirvariasutra, xl. 
Mahabkarata, xlvi-xlvii. 
mahiimoha, xii. 33, 34, 35. 
Makasangkika, xxviii-xxxvi ; ii. ’ 
36 n. ; xiv. 98 n. 

Maliasudatsa, viii. 62. 

Mabendra, viii. 64 ; ix. 10 ; xi. 16 
Magka, Ixxxii ; xciii. 

Mataiigi, iv. 77. 

Matrceta, xiv ; xxvi ; xxxvi ; xii. 
1 15 n. 

MMrf, iv. 79. 

Madhyamika, xxix-xxx ; xxxv. 
M&ndhatr, i. 10 , x. 31 ; xi. 13, 

Maya, xxvii ; xxviii ; xxxix ; i. 2, 5 ; 

ii. 18 : (goddess) i. 2. 

Mayavati, xiii. 1 1 n. 

Mara, xl ; xiii. 1, 2, 8, 14, 15, 18, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 55, 56, 57, 69, 
70 ; xiv 1, 93. See, Kainadeva, 
Citrayudka, Pugpakotu, Piispa- 
§ara. 

Maruti, iv. 74. 
miti, i 81, 

muc, adki+ , i. 30 n. ; xii. 61. 
munja, xii 64. 
mrgacarin, vii. 5. 

Mekhala, xi. 31 
Megkakali, xiii. 49 n 
Menaka, xlix ; iv. 20 n. 

Moru, l. 36, 37 ; v. 37, 43 ; xiii. 41, 57. 
maitrivikara, xiii. 42. 

Maitbila, xi 31 (v. 1.). 
moha, xiii ; xii. 33, 34, 
Maudgalyayana, xix ; xxviii. 

Yak^a, i, 17 ; v. 81. 
yadrccha, iii. 28. 

Yamuna, iv. 76 ; xii, 110. 
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Yayati, ii. 11 ; iv. 78. 

Yaf-SodJiara, lv ; xc , ii. 26, 46 ; 

vin 31, 60, 71 See Devi, 
YaSomilra, xxvi. 

Yaiodliara, vi. 34. 
yuga, vii. 3 
yiij, vi+, iv. 13. 
yudh, viii. 16. 

yoktra, yoktraka, v. 55 , viii. 22. 
yoga, xxxix-xliii ; lx-lxii ; i. 45 , 
ii 45 ; xii. 105. 

Yogacara, xxxv ; xliii. 

raktambara, xiii. 24 

rajas, Iviii ; v. 16 a. ; vii. 53 n. ; 

xii. 77 n , xiv. 51 n. 
raft], ii. 29. 

Rati, xiii. 3 a,, 17 n. 

Rant/ideva, i. 52 n. 
rasa, v 5. 

rasantara, Ixii , lii. 51 . 
raliah, iii. 17. 
rahasya, iv. 31. 
raga, xiii. 

Raghava, vi. 36. 

Rajagrha, x. 1, 9 , xi. 2 n. See 
Girivraja. 

raja^astta, li ; i. 41. 

RajaSekhara, Ixxix ; lxxxii. 

Rama, xlviiiff. ; viii. 81 ; ix. 9, 25, 
69 n. See DaSaratki, Ragbava 
Rama (ParaSu, 0 ), ix 25, 69(?), 77(?). 
Ramayana, xlvii-1 ; lxxvii ; Ixxxiiff. 
Rayamukiita, lxxx ; viii. 13 n. 

Rab u, ii. 46 ; ix. 28. 

Rahula, ii 46 ; viii. 67 ; ix 28. See 
YaSodkara. 
rudli, anu-f- , vii. 36. 
ruh, sama+, iv 24. 
rupa, xii, 60, 78 
Roliini, iv. 73. 


Laksmi, x. 9. 
laiiglx, vi+ , xi. 28. 
laclila, iv. 25. 
laja, iii 9 n. 
linga, ix. 18 ; xii. 46. 

Lumbini, i. 6 
Lekharsabha, vii 8 
Lopamuclra, iv. 73. 

vaficita, ii. 31 
Vajrababu, ix. 20 ; x. 41 n. 
Vajrasuci, xxii 
Varanasi, xiv. 107. 
varcas, viii. 68. 

Valabhid, x. 41. 
vallabha, viii. 64. 
vas, os., xii. 42. 

Vasigtlia, xiv ; xlix ; i 42, 52 ; iv. 77 ; 

ix. 70. See AiirvaSeya. 

Yasu, xxix : vii. 7. 

Vasubandlm, xxv ; xxvi ; xxxii ; 
xxxviii ; xii. 

Yasumitra, xxxi ; xxxiii =, 
vab, ud+, ix. 28. nis+, cs./viii 
40 ; see nirvahaka 
va., iv. 44. 
vatapana, iii. 20 n 
vatayana, iii. 20 
vada, xii 19 
Vamadeva, xlix ; ix. 9 
Vargaganya, xlvi ; lvi , xii. 33 n. 
Valmiki, xlvii ; i. 43 
Yasava, xiii. 9. 
vasavrksa, vi. 46. 
vikara, lvii ; v. 65 ; xii 17, 19, 70 
vikrsta, v. 4. 

vikrama, v. 32 ; ix. 66 ; x 25. 
vikriya, iii. 28. 
vigadha, vin 31, 76. 
vicara, v. 10 ; xii. 49 n. 
vicitta, xiii. 12. 
vij, sam-j-, ni. 4, 34, 35, 
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Vijfian,avada, xxix; xxxv. 
vilanka, viii. 37- 
vitarka, v. 10 ; xi i. 40, 52. 
vitta, ix 21. 

Vidaha, ix. 20 , sin, 5. 
vidhi, lv ; viii. 85 ; ix. 00, 07 
vimvrtti, xi. 63 
VtncUbya, xiii, 38. 

Vmdhyakostha, vii, 54 
Vindhyavasin, vii. 54 n 
vipraty&ya, xii. 24, 25 
vipravasa, vi. 59. 

Viblia$a, xv ; xxiv ; xii. 

Vibhrama, xiii 3. 

Vibhraj a, iv. 28 
vimana, ii. 29 ; xii. 64. 
vivarna, vi 66. 

Vivasvat, iv. 28 ; vii 32 ; viii . 78. 
vivelta, v 11 ; xii. 49, 
viSista, i. 19. 

vifesa, xn. 53, 56, 00, 62, 74, 84. 

See avi^esa. 

ViSvaci, iv. <78. 

Viavaraitra, xlix ; iv. 20. See 
Gadhip. 
visakta, ix. 19 
visama, ii, 34. 
visava, i 85. 

Visnu, liv. 
vispanda, xiv. 21. 

vpt, pari + , xii. 16 n. pra+, iv. 38. 
Yptra, viii. 13 ; xi. 14. 
vrddki, i. 84, 89. 
vrdh, vi+, v. 61. 

Vrsni, xi. 31. 

Veda, xlv ; i . 42 ; ii. 37. 
vedalca, xxxiii. 
vedana, xiv. 62 n. 
veraya, pra-f , viii. 62. 

Va.ibkraja, iv. 28 n. : ix. 20 
Vai^all, liv ; xi. 73 n. 

YaiSeaika, xvii ; lv ; lvii, 


VtiWravanii, i. 3. See. Kulwra. 
Vaiiratiitara aSrama, xi. 73. 
vyalda, xii. 23, 40. 

Vyasa, i. 42 ; iv. Hi, 

£aihs, a + .v 85. 
fsakti, i 42 n. 

&akra, i. 68 ; vi. 62 ; ix. 12 ; x. 19 ; 

xi. 13. 

&acf, i. 2 ; ii 27. 

^acipati, viii 73. 

Saiakratn, xi. 14. 

SaiapafieaSatka, xiv. 
sWapabbabrabmaria, xlv. 
fWtanu, xlvii ; xiii, 12. 

Hamblin, xiii. 16. 
ffo.rli'iii, xii. 70. 

4ala, xiii. 18. 

£akya, i. 1, 58 ; viii, 8 ; ix. 11. 
fekyanarondra, Aikyaruja, fekyit- 
dhipadi, Gilley oil vara, i. 40, 88; 
ii. 25 ; v. 1, 36 ; vi. 60 ; ix. 24 ; 
x. 11. 

fekyamuni, xiii. 14, 18, 43 ; xiv 
89. 

^akyarsablia, vii. 13 ; xiii. 28 
feixtanp, xiii. 12 n, 

&anta, iv. 19. 

^ariputra, xix , xxvii ; xxviii. 
Sariputraprakarana, xiii ; xviiiff ; 

Ixii ; lxiv ; xii. 75 n. 

Vdabhiufijika, v 52. 

Salihotra^aaira, lii ; v. 73 n. 

Sa'lva. ix. 20 n., 70. 

Siksasamuccaya, xxx. 

§ibi, xiv. 30. 

Siva, liv ; xiv. 107 n. See Bhava, 
bambini, Sthanuvraia. 
sivika, i, 86. 

slla, xiii ; Ixi ; i. 71 ; vi . 65 n. ; xi. 66 ; 

xii. 46. 

Slvala, xxvii. 
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fulcra, 1 ; i. 41 ; ix. 10 
iWdliadkivasa, i, 20 ; iii. 20, 50 ; 
vi. 60 u ; xiii. 31. 

Suddhodana, xxxviii , xxxix , 
lxxxvu , 1. 1. See Sakyanareudra. 
subha, ix. 58, 75 ; xiv. 10. 
Subhakrtraia, xii 55. 
fera, 1 45 : (Arya 0 ) xxxvi 
Surpaka, xlvii ; xiii. 11. See 
Addenda. 
saila, x 2 

Sailendrapulii, xiii. 16. 

Saivala, xxvii 

Sauddhodani, n. 46 ', iii. 40 , xi. 1. 
Sauri, i. 45. 

iSraddha, xxv ; xxx ; xxxviii , xii. 111. 
Sradclhanusarm, xxxiv. 

Srainapa, v 17. 

Sravasti, liv ; xi. 2 n. 

6rl, i. 3 a. , u. 26 ; vi. 59 ; viii. 69 ; 

xi 36 n. See Paduutiri, Padma. 
Sronya, x 10, 16. 

Sreathin, xiv. 101 n. 

SvelasvfUara Upanigad, xiv ; liv. 

Sadgatikarikali, xxiii. 
SaddariauiAwniiocaya., Lrxix. 
Sanmukha, i. 88. 

samyojana, xi. 19. 
samvid, vi. 65 n. 
sarhvrl, vi. 65 n 
s am vega, iii. 4 u , 36 , iv. 90. 
samskara, xiv 82 n 
Sagara, i 44 
aaghrna, xi. 67. 
samkalpa, v. 65. 
samkhya, xii. 77. 
sanga, xii. 24. 
samgrakaka, iii. 27. 

Samjaya, viii 77 


saihjtia, i. 51 , v. 21 ; xi. 41 ; xii 
85 li. ; xiii. 13. 
samjnasaiiijua, xii. 86. 
sauijnasaiiij nikva, xii. 85. 
samjmta, xii. 87. 
samjniii, xii. 20, 86. 
saliva, lviii ; vii. 53 , xii. 77 n. : 

ivi ; xii. 17, 23. 

Satyasiddhi, xxxi. 

Sanatknmara, liii ; ii. 27 , v. 27. 
samdoha, xii. 24, 27. 

Saptavsitara, i . 14 

samadhi, xliii ; i. 3, 71 , v. 11 , 
xii. 59, 105 , xiii 51, 68 
saihprajanan, i. 11 
sammaUa, iv. 50. 
sar), i. 41 n. 
sarvagata, xi. 68. 

SarvarlhasidcLha, ii. 17 ; vii. 1. 
Sarvananda, lxxx. 

Sarvaslivadin, xxiv-xxviii ; xxxiii. 
Sahasrak^a, ii. 27. 
sahiya, x. 26. 

Saketa, xiv ; xvii ; xlvii. 

Samkrfci, i 52 n, , ix, 70. 

Samkhya, xxxix ; xlvi ; Ivi-lx ; vii. 
53 n., 54 n., 55 n. , ix. 57 n., 64 b ; 
xii. 172. a 

Samkhyakarikah, Ivi-lx. 
sadharanatva, xi. 26 
sadhaya, lxii. 
sami, x. 41 n. 
sapek§a, ix, 81. 

Saras vata, i. 42. 

Savifci'i, ix. 70 n 

sic, abhini+, xxx ; xii. 37. 

sitapugpa, i . 86. 

Siddka, vii. 1 ; xiv. 87. 

SmcTliu, ii. 1 a. 

sukha, v. 11, vii. 18, 26; xii. 50, 
52, 55, 56, 57. 

Sugata, xiv. 98. 
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Sudarfiana, xxviii ; xxix. 
sude^ika, xiii. 62. 

Sun da, xi, 32. 

Sundarananda, xxix. 

Sundari, xxx. 

Suprahara, xiii. H n. 

SubhagitSvali, xxiii. 

AaViVidVA, xxiii ; xxvi, 

Sumantra, vi. 36. 

Sumitra, vi 36 (v. 1.) 
Suvarnani^hivin, via. 77- 
Suvarnaksipalra, xiii ; xviu- 
silksma (clharma), i. 56. 
Sutralariikara, xxii ; xxx^i. 
aunasi, xi. 31. 

Senajifc, ix. 20. 
so tanka, iii. 16. 

Soma, iv. 73 ; xiii. 12. 

Sautrantilca, x.xv, 

Saundarananda, xviii-xx ; xxx ; 
xxxvi ; xl ; xcii. 

Skanda, liv ; i. 61 n- $ ee San- 
mukha. 

sthjj., adhi-V, x. 39, vyvd+, xii. 59. 


Sthapumta, x. 3. 

sprka, viii. 66 ; xii. 86 n. 

snn'ti, xiii ; lxxiii ; v. 20, 23 ; xii. 21. 

avail, Ixix ; viii. 43, 

svata, vi. 10. 

svabkava, lix-lx : ix. 5S, 59, 62. 
svabhavavada, liv. 

S'rwjuM.Wm, 11. 6.1 1?.. ■, x. *1, 19,. 
svabhavika, ix. 58, 61. 
Svayambkuva, ii. 51. 

Hariiuraga, v. 87. 

Harivarrnan, xxxi. 

HarivamSa, xlvii. 

Hariacandra, i. 1 ii. ; ix. 09 n. 
Haryanka, xi. 2. 
tiaryanga, xi. 2 
HatyaSva, xi, 2 n. 

Har§a, xiii. 3, 17 n. 
harsana, xiii. 17. 

Kimavai, iv, 27 ; v. 45 ; vii. 39 ; 
viii. 36 ; ix. 78. 

ketu, xxxiv ; xiii ; ii. 56 ; xii, 68. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 
Part I 


Despite the great help rendered to me in proof-reading by Professi 
Raghu Yira, there are a fe'w misprints loft m the text, m addition to the usu 
casualties due to the breaking of type m printing. The following list is, 
is hoped, complete. 

i. 246, variants, read nags-tshal for nags-tslia. 
i. 54d, read n^enopanimantntah for rj opamanirilali. 
i. 89c, read °dpsaro’mkiry,am for ° dpsaraso'vakirnam. 

iv. 10c, read Kuberasydpi for Kuve°. 

iv. 23d, read tu tali striya/i for td tu. 

v. 37 a, read Merugurur for °garur. 

v. 61a, variants, read brgycm for brgyan. 

vi. 15a, read jaramarana? for metrical reasons. 

vii. 19a, read dvipadcndravatsah for dmpmdra°. 
vii. 376, read manusyamryam for 0 varya. 

ix. 46d, read puramda 0 for puranda 0 . 

x. 18d, variants, read mtshan for mtuhan 
xii. 46d, read °vi$tirnam for °viatlrna. 

xii. 111a, road sraddhavardhila 0 for sraddha°. 

xiii. 8a, variants, read °samstham for °samtham. 
xiii. 186, variants, read thub-pahi for thub-pa-h. 

Part II 

Introduction, p. xvii. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has edited and explained in 
An Imperial History of India (Lahore, 1934) the fifty third chapter of the 
Aryamanjuinniulakalpa, which gives the Buddhist version of the history .of 
India as current about the beginning of the Pala dynasty ; he holds that the 
akardlchyo yatil.i of the verse he numbers 940 (Trivandrum S S. ed , p. 651) 
is Aivaghoga and that his time is given as that of king Buddhapaksa, whom 
he identifies with Kadphises I (p. 19) and whose name he would read as 
Buddhayaksa. While this sux>ports the date I think the most probable, the 
evidence is not in my opinion usable. The textual constitution of tho passage 
in question remains uncertain, and, if it is accepted as it stands, I do not think 
it is possible to avoid the identification of Buddhapakga with Kamska, that is, 
the text merely gives the Buddhist legend already current in China three cen- 
turies earlier. 
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p. xxii. My viow of the date of fho OaiylUtolm in corroborated by the 
ovidenoo of fcbo late Professor S. Levi's Bamkril Text# from Bill! (( Inekwad’s 
0. S. no. 07), which contains on p. 40 under the heading of JUuMhmtam 
verses I and i l of thin work. Ah tho remaining Buddhist texts still extant 
in Bali aro from Tantrio works, it sooms likely that this text also is of more 
or less the same epoch. 

p. xxix. For Afivagkoga’s influence on Nagarjuna see now RatndvaU, iv. 
46-49 (JRAS, 1936, 249), which is closely related in argument and wording 
to JS., xi. 36-48. 

p. lxx. On the question of smhdhi note that the MS. at JS., xi. 24, 28, 
and xiv. 31, shows arccha[n)ti in place of drccha(n)ti proscribed by tho 
grammarians; this is in accord with arti at S., x. 32, but tho MSS. of the 
latter poem apparently indicate the use of tho simple verb only (viiL 4, ix. 
44, xvi. 51, xviii. 45) except at ix, 35, where the length of tho vowel in the 
first syllable cannot be determined. 

Translation, p. 83, vi. 15, lino 2. For * birth ’ road ‘ old ago in accord- 
ance with the correction in Part I above. 

p. 190, note on xiii. 11. It is probablo that the figure on which Kama- 
deva is standing in tho Rushan terracotta plaque at Mathura, reproduced 
in Ann BiU. Ind. Arch., IX, plato IV d, is to bo identified with Surpaka, 
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